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BOOK III. 



C H A P I. 

Of Words _ or Lattguage fn gmrai. 

SECT. 

1. Man fitted to form articuktf 

Sounds, 
Z,^ 7o make t}>em Signs of 
Ideas. 
^,.4. To make general Signs. 

5. Words ultimately deri'vtd 
fromfucb as figniff JenfUde 

Ideas. 

6. Dijirihution* 

CHAP. II. 

Ofihi Signijicaiion of Words^ 

SECT. 

|. Words are fenfihle Signs ne- 
ieffaryfor Communication, 
Z^ 3. liords are the Jenfihle Signs 
cf his Ideas nvbo ujes them, 

4. Words often fecretly referred^ 
Firjlf tq the Ideas in other 
Mens Minds. 

5. Secondly, To the Reality of 
Things, 

6 W^rds by Ufe readily excite 



idfas. 
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7. Words often ufed wftpout 
Signification, 

8. Their Signification perfeSly 
arbitrary, 
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.CHAP. III. 

Qf general Tefms. 

SECT. 

I. The great eft fart of Words 

general, 
%, fi.r every particular Thing 

to have a Name, is impofr 
fihle. 

And ufelefs. 

What things have proper 

Name^, 

Hovf general Words are 

made, ' 

9. General Natures are nothing 
but ahflraSt Ideas, 

10, Whf the Genus is ordinarily 
made ^fe of in Defitdtions. 

1 1 . General and Univerfal are 
Creatures of the Underftand' 

12. AbftraB Ideas are the Ef- 
fences of the Genera and 
Species. 

13, They are the Workman/hip of 
the Underftandingy but have 
their Foundation in the Sims* 
lifude of Things. 
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i4. Each difiina abftrda hka 
is a diftinSi Ejfence. 

15. Ritd and Nimnal Ejffence. 
. l6« Cenft^tCmtneSion between 
the Name and Nominal 
Effence. 

174 Supf^fition^ ' that Species 
are.' diftingnijked hy their 
reai_ Ejffince, ufeiefs, 

t8. Real and Nominal Ejfence 
the fame infimple Ideas and 
M»deS9 different in Sub^ 
■ fiances* 

19. Effences ingengrahle and in- 
corruptible. 

20. Recapitttlationt 

C H A P. IV. 
O/tbe Names affimple Ideas* ' 

« E C T. 

I. Names of Jimple Ideas ^ 
Modes yOndSubfiances^hiwe 
each fometbing peculiar* 
1^ F/V^, Names of fimple Ideas 
and Subfiances^ intimate 
real.Exifience. 
3. Secondly^ Names of fimple 
Ideas and Modes figmfy dl^ 
nuojfs bo^h real and nomi* 
nal Effence. 
^* Thirdly 9 Names of fimple 
Ideas undefinable, 

5. If all nvere definable ^ it 
fwould be a Ptffcefs in hi£* 
littum. 

6. What a Definition is* 

7. Simple Ideas, *why unde-^ 
finable. . 

%f 9. Infiances^ Motion* 
10. Ugbt. 

11*. Simple Ideas ^ tvfy undefi- 

nable further explained, 

tZf 13. The contrary Jbczved in 

complex Ideas by Infiancit 

of a Statue and Rainhow^ 

14^ The Namej of complex Ideas 



kuhin to be made intelUgi-' 
blebyJFords. 

15. Fourthly 9 Names of fimpli 
ideas leafi doubtful. 

16. Fifthly^ Simple Ideas ha'^e 
few jifients in linca prae* 
dicamentali. 

17. Sixthly^ Names of fimple 
IdeaSi fiand for Ideas not 
at all arbitrary. 
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Of the Nahtts of mixed Modes and 
Relations, 

SECT. 

1. They fiand for abfira^ 
Ideas as other general 
Namesi ••* 

2. Firfti The Ideas they fiand 
for are made by the Unde - 
fianding. 

3« Secondly i made arbitrarily^ 
and m^ithout Patterns. 

4. Ho<^ this is done. 

5 . Evidently arbitrary, in that 
the Idea is often before thi 
ExifiencCi 

6. Infiavces, Murther^ Incefii 
StakhmZ' 

7. But fiiil julfcrcvient to thi 
End of Language: . 

8. J^hereoftheintrapfiatabli 
Words bfdi<verfe Language i 
are a Proof 

9. This finijos Species to be 
made for Communication, 

10^ II. In mixed Modes, it is the 
Natne that ties the Combi^ 
nation together, and maiee 
it a Species J 
1 2. For the Original of mixed 
Modes, ftue look no farther^ 
than the Mind, nvhicb a/fir 
fhe^s them to be the Work^ 
man/hip of the Underfiand-s 
ing. 
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13. fieir Juing madt ly the 
Underftanding without Pat- 
terns, Jhi^ws the Reafin ^why 
they arefi compounded, 

14. Names of mixed Mutes 
fitrnd akvtiys fir their real 

EJjfences, 
\l^ Why thdr Names are »fu' 

ally got before their Ideas. 
16. Reafonof my heing fa large . 

on this Subje^. 

CHAP. VI. 
Of the Names afSuhfiemces. 
SECT. 

1. The common Names ofSuh- 
fiances Jland for Sorts. 

2. The Efence of each Sort is 
the abflraa Idea, 

' 5. The nominal and real Ef- 

fence different, 
4-^6. Nothing to effential Indi- 

'viduals, 
7 — 8. The nominal Effence hounds 
the Species, 
9. Not the real Effence, ivhich 
'ive knoiv not, 

10. Nat Juhftantial forms^ 
'which ive kno^w- lefs, 

11. That the nominal Effmct 
is that luhtrehy nve difin^ 
guijh Species, farther evi* 
dent from Spirits. 

12. Whereof there are prohahly 
numherlefs Species, 

15. The nominal Bfince thai 

of the Species, frovtd from 

Water and Ice, 
14-—18. Difficulties agahtft a cer* 

tain number of real Effen* 

ces, 
19. Our nominal Effences of 

Subjiancesy not perfe^ Col* 

leilians of Properties. 
21, But fuch a ColleSiion as 

our Name fands for. 



aa. Our ahflraa Ideas an /v 
us the ^eafure of Species. 
Inftancesin thai rfldaes, '• 

33. Species net diftingu^ed . hy 
Generation. 

24. Not by fubjlantial Forms, 

25. The Specifck Effences are 

meule by the Mind. 

26. Therefore 'uery various and 
uncertain. 

27. But Hoi fo urbitrttrily as 
mixed Modee, 

28. Though veryimferfeB, 

29. Which yet fervis for cim-- 

mon Cowverfe. 

30. But makes fefvered Effences - 
fignijied by the fame Name. 

3 1 . The more general our Ideas 
arCf the metre, incompleai and 
partial they are, 

32. This all accmsetu^daied /f 

the End of Speech. ' 
33.* Inflances in Caffuaries. 

34. Men make the Species. In*- 
fiance Gold. 

35. Though Nature makes tie 

Similitude, 

36. And continues it in the 

Races of things. 

37. Bach edfJlraS Idea is an 

Effence, 

38. Genera fcf Species in or- 

der to naming. Inft^nce, 
Watch. 

39. Species of artificial Things 
lefs confufed than natural. 

40. Artificial Things of difinff 
Species. 

41. Subfiancu alont ha<ve pro* 
per Names. 

42. Difficulty to treat of Words 
with Words. 

43* 44» Inftance of mixed Modes in 

Kineah «»i/Niouph. • 
45, 46. hftances of Suhfiances in 
Zah&b. 
47. Their Ideas perfe^^ emd 
therefore ^various. 

^48. 
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48. 7bir(fiM ti^fixtfjeir Spteies^ 

a real Effence is fuppofut 

49. Which Suppojition is of m 
uft. 

50. CnxlujSofi. 

CHAP VIL 
Of Pa^ticUi. 

SECT. 

1, Particles eotmeS ftir##, or 
ivhol^ Settfeneef UtgtthM^. 

2. In them cokjtfts the Art of 
^weli /peaking. 

•3, ^. Thfy Jhewj njuhat Relation 
the Mind gi'ves to iti onvn 
thoughts. 

5. Ififtancein Bat.- 

6. ^bis Matter hut lightly 
touched here • 

CHAP.. Vlij. 
Of AbftraS and Concrett Term, 

SECT. 

1. Ahftrait Terms not prudica^ 
hie one of another y and*$uhy» 

2. They Jhenn the Difference of 
our Ideas, ' 

CHAP IX. 
O/the ImptrfsStou of Words. 

SECT. 

1, Words are ufed for record- 
ing and communicating our 
Thoughts. 

2, Any Words ay/// ferve for 
recording. 

3, Communication ly Wordsf 
G'vil or Philo/ophical. 

4, The ImperfeBion of Words is 
the Douhtfuhre/s of their Sig- 
nijication. 



5. Qiufes of their, Impfrfec" 
tion. 

6. The frames of mixed Modes 
doubtful. Tirfiy Becau/e the 
Idtas they Ji and for are fo 
complex. 

7. Secondly y Pe^aufe they have 
no Standards. 

8. Propriety not a fuffcitnt 
Remedy^ 

9. ^he nvay of learning thefe 
Names, contributes alfo to 
their Doubtfulnefs. 

10. Hence unanjoidable Obfcu-^ 

rity in ancient Authors. 
12. Names of Suhfances refer- 
red, Firft, to real Efences 
that cannot be knotun. 
13, 14, Secondly^Toco-exifting Qua- 
lities y nvhich are knovi:n hut 
, impcrfeStly. 

15. With this Imperfeaion they 
mayfernjefor Civily but not 
ivellfor Philo/ophical Ufe. 

16. Inflame y Liquor of Nerves* 

17. Inftance^Gold. 

18. The Names offimpU Ideas 
the leaf doubtful. 

19. And next to them fmple 
Modes. ' 

20. The moft dotfbtfuly are the 
Names of very compounded 
mixed Modes andSubflances. 

\ 21. Why this Imperfeaion char- 
ged upon Words, 
22, 23. Thispould teach us Mode- 
ration, in impofing our own 
fenfe of old Authors, 



CHAP. X. 

Of the Abufe of Words. 

SECT. 

1. Abufe of Words. 
2, 3. Pirfly Words vAthout gnyy 

or without clear Ideas. 
A 4 4» 
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18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
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24. 
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Occajioned by learning Names 
before the Ideas they belong to. 
Secondly^ Unfieady Afpucation 
of them, 

Thirdly, AffeBed Ohfcurity by 
ivrong Application, 
Logick and Difpute has much 
conttibuted to this. 
Calling it Subtlety, 
This Learning <very little be-* 
nefits Society. 

But deftroys the Inftruments 
of Knoivledge and Cdmmuni" 
cation. 

As ufeful as to confound the 
Sound of Letters, 
This Art has perplexed Reli- 
gion and Juftice, 
And ought not to pafs for 
Learning, 

Fourthly, Taking them for 
Things. 

Infiance in Matter. 
This makes Errors lafiing. 
fifthly. Setting them for lAjhat 
they cannot Jignify, 
V, g, putting them for the real 
EJence of Suhftances, 
Hence nxje think every Change 
of our Idea in Subftances not to 
change the Species, 
The Caufe of this Ahufe, a 
Suppojition of Nature* s 'working 
airways regularly. 
This Ahufe contains tnuo falfe 
Suppojitions. 

Sixthly, A Suppofition, that 
Words ha<ve a certain and 
eijident Signification. 
The Ends of Language, Firft, 
to convey our Ideas, 
Secondly, To do it with ^ci- 
nefs. 

Thirdly, Therewith to convey 
the Knbivledze of Things 
31. How mns Words fail in 
ail thffe. 



3^ 
33 



How in Suhfiances. 
How in Modes and ReU'-' 
tions. 

34. Seventhly, Figurative Speeck 
alfo an Abujt of Language* 

O H A P. XI. 

Of the Remedies of the foregoing 
Intpfirfe^ions and Ahufes* * 

SECT. 

1/ They are werth feeking. 

2. Are mteafy. 

3. But yet neceffary to Philo^ 

fopby. • 

4. mjuie of Words, the Caufe 
of great Errors* 

5. Obftineuy. . 

6. And Wrangling. 

•J. Infiance Bat and Bird. 

8. Firfi, Remedy to ufe n9 
Word witifOHt an Idea. 

9. Secondly, To have difiinA 
' Ideas annexed to them in 

Modes. . 

10. And difiinS and conform' 
able in Subfiances. 

1 1 . Thirdly, Propriety » 

12. Fourthly, To make known 
their Meaning. 

1 3. And that three Ways. 

14. Firfi, in fimple Ideas by 
' fynonimous Terms or fhevn' 

ing. • 

1 5 . Secondly, In mixed Modes 
by Definition. 

16. Morality capable of Demon* 
firation, 

1 7 . Definitions can make moral 
Dtfcourfes clear. 
And is the only Way. 
Thirdly, In Subfiances, by 

fl>evnng and defining. 
Ideas of the leading Qua- 
lities of Subfiances are hefi 
got byjhewing^ 

22. 



18. 
19. 

20, 21. 
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CHAP; I. 

Of Knowledge in general. 
SECT. 

I* Our Knowledge eonverfdnt a- 
. hofit our Ideas. 
' t. KnowUi^e is the Perception 
of the Agreenunt or Difagree- 
ment of fwo Ideas. 

3. Ibis Affrtement four-fold. 

4. PirB, Of Identity^ or I>i<verfity. 
: 5. Secondly y Relation. 

6. IbirMy, Of Co-exifence. 

7. Fourthly y OfrealExiflence.^ 

8. Knowledge aSual or hahi^ 
tuaL 

9. Bahitual Knowledge tnjDo-fold. 

C H A p. II. 
Of the Degrees of our Knowledge. * 

SEC T. 

1. Intuiti*ve. 

2. Demonftrati've. 

3. Depends on Proofs. 

4. But notfo eafy. 

5. IJot nmthout precedent Doubt., 

6. Notfo clear. 

7. Each Step muft have intuit in^e 
Evidence, 

8. Hence the Miftaie ex frxcog* 
nitis & prseconceffis. 

9. Demonftration not limited to 
^antity.^ 



. »o# t3» ^fylthasheen Jo thoughts 

14. Senfaive Knowledge of far ' 
tic^lar Exiftence. 

15. Knowledge not ahways clear 
where the Ideas are Jo., 

CHAP. m. 

Of the Extent of Human Know^ 
ledge. 

SECT. 

1. Firfi, No farther than wi 
have Ideas, 

2. Secondly J No farther than 
. we can perceive the Agree'- 

ment or Dif agreement. 

3. thirdly y Intuitive Know^ 
ledge extends itfelf not to 
all the Relations of all our 
Ideas. , 

4. Fourthljy Nor Demonfra* 
tive Knowledge. 

5. Fifthly, Senfitivi Know^ 
ledge narrower than either » 

6. Sixthly^ Our Knowledge 
therefore narrower thaa 
our ideas. v 

7. Hov) far our Knowledge 
reaches, 

. 8. Firfi, Our Knowledge of 
Identity and Diverjity, as 
far as our Ideas. 
9. Secondly.OfCoexifiencefi 
very little way. ^ . 
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lo. Becaufi the CmteSUm h$* 
V fuifitn mofifimfit Iduu, is 

' unknonvn^ • 

Uties, 
12, 14. And farther^ h^aufe' of I 

Connexion be/ivefn any Se- 
^ .. <9adaiy^4mdF$imM^i^Ma^ 
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ral Ideas thought uncapaBh 
QfDtmt^rMttiit. 'Their 
Com/ilexedntfst afidnmnt of 
fttifiUe Refhefkktatiom. 
20. Kttmdhs rfthefe Dijicul- 
ties, 

, Vowrthly^Ofr%alZxifiincet 
9ut havepo intuitive Kno^^ 
ledge of our oavji ; demonfira- 
tit)e of bfxTs ; fenjtble of 
fome fpw ^ther thirigs, . 

Our Ignorance great. 

firjly One Caufe rfit-njuettlt 

of Ideas 9 either Juch as fve 

bu<venoConceptiossoforfuch 

euparticulariy lue hav^not, 

24^ Secau/e of their demote" 

ntfs, or^ 

25. Becdufeof their Minutenffi, 

26. tience no Science of Bodies, 

27. Much lefs of Spirits J 

28. Secondly^ Want of a difcg^ 
'verable Connexion between 
Ideas lAje harve, 

29. In^mes, 

30. Thirdly^ Want of tracing 
our Ideas. 

31. Extent in refp(& ofUni" 
'Vtrfality. 



21. 



22. 
23- 



. CHAP- iv; 

. Of the Reality of our^Kno^ledg^:. 

SECT. - 

1. OlpBion;Ksmsjhdpflattd 
in Idear may be all bare 

' • ' * ^Kifim. * . 

2, 3.' Anfiuer^ not fit 'where 
Ueas agree nvith Things. ' 
'4..^/ Firft, allftmpU Ideas do. 

5. SecffttUly, all compde^ Ideas 
.« excepted* 

6. Itenee the Reality ofmatbt" 
matUat KnowHedgt, 

*j. Jndof moral. , . 

8« Bmjhnce not required /# 

/nake it- real. , \ 
g.'Nor imll it he lefs true or 

certosn; hecaufe moral Ideat 
Mre of fwr awn mating end 
' nufliing. 
10.' Mifnamihg dsflurhs not the 

Certainty of the Knaswledge.. 

11. Ideas of Subjtances home 
* their Archetypes nssitbout us • 

12. So far as'they agree witk 
thbfe, fofar our Knowledge 
concerning thern^ is real, 

X^. In our Euquiries about SuB" 

flsmcju^ w muft confider 

* Ideas, and not confine our 

' *' Thoughts td Names or Species 

ifuppofedfet out by Names. 
. 14^ 17. Objed^iomagainf a Change-- 
ling beisig fomething be^ 
t'ween a Man and Beaft» 
anf^wared. 
18. Recapitulation. 



C.H A P V. 

Of Truth in general. 

SECT. ^ 

1. What Truth is. 

2, A right joinings or fepdra^ 

tiug 
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tigfg qf SigffS^ i.C. idem, or 

Wor4. ' • • . 

Jlfai Pr9pofitimiy: 

4. Mental Propofiim ah 'very 
bar4 to & ireati4 9/^^ V^ . 

$, Meing naibing iitUh join- 
ing or fefarating l^t w{7A- 
outWorAi, * . . 

contain real Truth, Mid 
, <wben <vnbat ' . ' '■ * ' 

7. OhjeSitm %'^^fi nje^bal 
Truth, that thus if may all 
he chimerical* ^ ^ 

8. A^jfw&ei, rial 'Tr^th it 
aimt Ideas [^ ^^gF^^ . /* 
Thi^t* 

9. Faljbodd is th4 /jfiimng of 
Nam/ •tittrciiiji^ tfym their 
Idem 4igeee^^ •* . * * 

10. General Propofithns to :bt 
tremf^o/tnort-Mi^&' 

11. Moral Mul Metaphyjtcal- 
Truth. " ^ i ^ 

CHAP. VL 

0/ uni'uerfd Prapofitiem^^ their 
TrtUb and Certainty* • - 

SECT. • 

• 1, Treating of Wetif mcejptfy 
to KnpnvleJg^. ? • ' 

2. General Truths bwdfy iff he] 
" u?$derfloody bui on 'verbal 

PropofitiOHS. 

3. Certarntf fw^oU, of Truth 
and of Kxpnuledge^ 

4., No Fropofition can be inown 
to be true, adhere the EJfkttce 
of each Species mentioned is 
notknon*m. 

5, This more particularly con- 
cerns Subftances, 

6, The Truth of few unimgrfat 



. 7- 
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Prop^tioHfconurmn^ui^ ' 
fiances, is to be knpfwn^ 
JBgcaufe Co-ixiftenct of Ideas 
infe^Cafekis to beJumvn. 
Infiance in Gold. • ^ 
Aifiir 04 wyfuchlC^;.eisr 
ifiet^ce^ can bf hnorwn, Jo far 
uni^mtrjal Prqpofitians.tntff* 
be certai^. ^ Buf t/ns ^x^illga 
but. a liSifi U^ay, beca^fe^ 

H,'l2, Tbf Qualities ijohick n^aJk- 
«ar cjtmplex I4^ of Sub- 
, flames^ d^pe^sd mfily jW epe^ . 

,. J ternal, remote, and us^fir^ 
'" * , cei^tifd Caatfeu ^ 

ytsdgme^t maf rsach fas*-* 
•fher", butjhat^ is pot Kno^- 

• ff^ftf is requijife, f^ our 
Knpav/edgi'ofSnbfiamsi. 
Whilflmr Idssssi^SisbJlimca' 
'/•ntain tfot their real Con-^ 
fiifutioms, ^ve cmt maio but 
, fe'w gemrql 'cettmn Pr^po^ 
Jstfons^ottCfrnihg them. 
IVberem Uu 4bi gs^al 
. Certainty ofProfofitsons. 
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. C H A p. VII. 
Of Maxims* 

SECT. ''^^ 

f . They art SelfeviMi. 
2. Wherein that Self-evidtne^ 
conjifts. 
' 3« Se^' evidence not peculiar to 
recH'ved Axioms* 
4, Firfi, At to Identity and Di' 
'verfity^ aUPropoJitiowTare 
equally f elf evident. 
• ^/ Secondly i In Cb'txiftence^uoe 
ha^e frw felf evident Fro- 
pojkions, 
6. Thirdly^ hi o^her Rflations 
^wemay ba<vt. 7. 
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7fc Ftmrthly^ Concerning rtt^l 
Bxiftencet tue ha^e hone. - 

S. 7heje Axioms do not 4Ruch 
influence Cur other Know^ 
ledge. 

9, Fir/, Becaufe they are not 
t^e truths ijuefrfi inrtv. 

10; Secondly J- BeCau/e on th^m 
. the other Parts of our Knotv- 
kdge do not depend. . 
What ufe thefe. general 
Mdxims ha<pe, 

Maxims^ if care be mot iS* 
ken in, the ufe ofWords^tnay 
fro^e ContradilSions, ^ 
Inftance in Vacuum. 
7hey fro<ue not the .$xiftM§ 
of Things ^without us, 
Their Apphcmion dangetyut 
about Comphx Ideas, • . ' . * 
l6, 18. Infiancrin Man, 
Mj. Little ufe of thefe'^Uaxim 
in PrdbfSf^ tmere njoe have 
Mear Sid eliftinSt Ideas, 
26. Their nfe dangeroiis nufherB 
our Ideas ^e confufed* 

CHAP.' VIII. 

Of trifling Profpfitions* 

SECT. 

I. Some Propofitiom bring no 

Increafe to our Kmtnvledge. 
a» 3. 4s* Pirfit Identical Propo- 

fitions, 
. 4. SiconJljft When a Part of 

any cpmplex Idea isprtdicated 

of the Whole. 
' 5. As part ef the Definition of 

the Term defined. 

6. Inftance t Man eaedPalfiry. 

7. Por this teaches but the Sig" 
nification of Words, 

$• But not real Knowledge^ 
9. General Prqpofitions concern^ 
ing SubfiemceSf are often tri' 
fiing. 

10. And'whyn 



xU Thirdly, Ufihg Wdrds^vteri- 
pujfj, is trifling twith theM» 
12. Murks of verbal Propfp'- 
' tiom. Pirft, Pre£cation in 



I|'. SeemiMyi A part <f the 
Befiniiion predicated of any 
• ,T$His. 

C H A P. IX. 

Of our Knowledge ofiBxtfitnce. 

SECT.' 
' J . General certain Propofitiom 
. i^erningnot Exiflenci. 

2. A three-fold Knowledge of 
. Exifi^nce* 

3. Our JSjMtwkdgi of our own 
'Zxifience is intuitive. 

. C U A P. X. 

Of our 'Know/ci^e of the, Exifieneo 
of a GOD. 

SECT. 

1 . We are capable of knowing 
certainly, that there is a 
. GOD. 
• 2. Man dtnonm that he bimfelf 

3. He hmm al/o, that nothing 
cannot produce a Being, there" 

fore fometbing EtemaL 

4. That eternal Being mufi be 
nioft powerful t 
And moft knowing, 

., And therefore GOJy. 
, Our Idea of a moft perfeSt 

Being, not the file Proof of ' 

a GOD. 

Sometbingfrom Eternity. 

Two Sorts of Beings, Cogf* 

tati<ve and Incogitaii've. 
II, 12. Therefore there has beew 

an eternal Wijdom, 

13k 
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'13* Whether mAterial w'lto. 
14. Not material. Firft, le- 
caufe every 'Particle §f 
Matter is not cogitative, 
^5. Secondly\ One PartkU a- 
^ . lane of Matter ^ cannot be 
cogUati'pe, 
}6, thirdly y A Syjiem rfinco* 
gitati've. Matter cannot he 
. ' cogttati'V£» , 
^7. Whether in Moi^^ion or at 
Refi. 
l9» ^9" Matter not co-HervqlyJith 
an eternal Mind, , 

C H A P XI. 

O/the Knctvledge of the Exifience 
of other fhings, 

SECT. 

I. Is to he bad only hy Senfa^ 

tion, 
t. Inftance, Whitenefs of this 

Paper. 
3. ^hisy tho^ not fo certain as 

Demonfiration^ yet may he 

called Knohjuledge^ and 

frames the ^xiftence of 

things nvfthout uSf 
4/. Firjf, hecaufe tve cannot 

have them hat hy the Inlet 

of the Senfes» 

5. Becaufe an Idea from%6iual 
Senfation^ and another from 
Memory^ are 'very c^Jiin^ 
Perceptions. 

6. Thirdly, Pleafure or Pain, 
nx)hich accompanies ft^ual 
Senfation, accompanies not 
the returning of thofe Ideas 
'Without the external Oh^ 

jas. 

7. Fourthly, Our Senfes affijf 
one another s Teftimotty of 
the Exiftence of outward 
Things, 



8^. 7 his Cetteunty is as gnat et$ 

our Condition needs, 
9. But reaches no farther them 

a3ual Senfattott* 

10. Folly to expea DenmJIreaiote 

in e*uery thing, 

11. Paft Exijience is knomm fy 
Memory, 

I a. The Exigence 'of Spirits not 

Jtnoivahle, 
13. Particular Propofitions <«• 

cerning Exiftence, are iaow^ 

able, 
"14. And general Propofitions eon^ 

ceming ohftraQ Idi^. 

'¥ V T T W W W W W *^V W W ^ 

CHAP 'XIL 

Of the Improvement of our lOnW" 
Jedge, 

s E c t: 

I . lOwviledge is not from Max* 

ims, 
7,, The Occafion of that Qpiniou. 

3. But from the comparing clear 
anddiftina Ideas, 

4. Dangerous to build ufon frt" 
carious Principles, 

q. This no certain vocrf to Truth. 
o. But to compesre clear eom^ 
pleat Ideas under fteady 
. Names, 

7. The true Method of advancing 
Knowledge, is hy confidering 
our ahftraa Ideas, 

8. By vohkh Morality mlfo wsaj 
he made cUeerer, 

9. But Knowledge of BosSes is 
to l>e improved only hy Expt" 
rience,, 

lO'. This may procure us Ceuve* 

nience^ not Science. 
II, iff are fitted fer moral 

Knowledge, and natural Im- 

frovementt, 

' I 2. But 
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*f2^ Sta ^ufl ieivare of Hypo- 

thefts jxnd *wrong ^Principle, 
• 1 3 .• Tbiirui. ufi ofHypoihefes. '" 

14. Clear tmd difinSi , Ideas 
nuiith fettled Naittes, and the 
finding of thofe which fS^eiv 

^ their jigrtetnent' or Difa^ret- 
mtnty are the nu€^i to en" 
Ihrgt otar Kno^hdge, 

15. Mathematicks tm btftnutce of 
' " //. 

JIf. ■♦^ A^ -♦■ ■♦> .♦■ *, A A ♦, * ♦ • * -♦ f> * * A. ■•■ .*. » 
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c H A p.'xur: 

&»^ d^i>/r Conjidtrations concermn^ 
. ^«r Knowledge. 

SECT,: 

I • Our Knowledge partly necff" 

fafjf partly ^voluntary', 
2. The application voluntary} 
but «we know at' things are^ 
not as nue pleafe, 
' ' 3. Ihfitmcei ih Number* 

^ • CHAP. XIV, 

Of Judgment* 

.SECT.. 

1. OMr Knowledge being fiort^ 
we want fomtthing elje. 

2. What ufe to be made of this 
twilight Eftate. 

3. Judgment fupplies the Want 
of Knowledge^ 

4. Judgment is the preftmting 
things to be fo^ without per^ 
ceiving it, 

CHAP. XV. 

Of Probability. 

SECT. 

|. probability is the Appear' 
ance of Agremtnt ufon falU' 
ble Proofs, 



2. it is to fupply tht *Ufani of 
Knowkdgjt, 

J. Being that which mahs us 
prefame things to be trucy he- 

' ./^^ '^^ knonv them to hefo, 

4. The Grounds of ' Prohahility 
are tfuo; Cofiformity njoitb 
o%r iMvn Experihtcty , or- the 
Teftmony of others Expert^ 
ence, 

%, In this, all th^ Agreiments, 
pro and con, ou^ht to , he 
exitminedy before we comt t0 a 
Judgment. 

j6. Thfy being capable of great 
Variety, 

CHAP. XVX. 

QfiheUt^iiofaffent. 

SECT. 

I. Our Affent ought to be regula- 
ted by the Grounds of Pro- 
bahility, 

^, Thefe cannot always be all 
aBually in View^ and then 
ijoe muji content ourfelves 
nuith the Remimbrance that 
nvs once faw Ground for fuch 
a Degree of AJJent. 

3. %he ill Conjequtnce of this, 
if our former Judgment were 
not rightly made. 

4. The right ufe of it is mu- 
tual Charity and Forbear^ 
ance. 

5. Probability is either of Mat^ 
ter ofFaB or Speculation. 

6. The concurrent Experienci 
of all other Men with ours, 
produces AJfurance approach- 
ing to Knowledge. 

7. VnqueJiionMe Tefiimony and 
Experience^ for the moft part 
produce Confidence* 

8. Fair Tefiimony^ and the Ha- 

ti^re 
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iiire tf the fiiag hidLfirent^ 
produces aljo confident Belief, 

9. Experience and I'efiimonies 
clapingt infiniiefy *vary thi ■ 
Degrees of Urohahility, 

lo. traditional Tefiimoniss^ th€ 
fdfther renunjedy the lefs 
their Proof. 

i\. y^t tiipry U ef great Vfe. 

12. In thhgs njubich Senfe cau- 
not dtfcd^ver, Anahgy /jl the 

igtiat Rule af Probability. 

13. One Cafe ijuhere coftirary 
Experience leffkns not ^the 
7ejlint$ny. 

14. ^he hare TeJIimony cf Reve- 

lation is the bigbeft Cer» 
t&inty, 

CHAP, xyir . 

Of R^^. 

SEpT, 

I . Variwi Signtficaifions 9f the 

' ivordReafon. 
^. Wherein Reafonittg cenfifts, 

3. Its four Parts, . 

4. ^^logffm not the great In* 
ftrument of Reafon. 

5. Be^ Uttle in Demonflraiion^ 
lefs in Prebahiliiy. 

6. Ser*ves not $0 increafe our 
Kn$iu)ledget but fence *with it\^ 

7. Other Helps pould he fought, 

8. We reafon about Particulars, 

9. Firft^ Reafin fails us for 
Want of Ideas. 

.ip. Secondly^ Becaufe of obfcure 
and imperfeSl Ideas, 

11. Thirdly i F§r want ofinter't 
mediate Ideas, • 

12, Fourthly^ Becaufe of <t/»ong 
Principles, 

U- Fifthly^ Becaufe of doubtful 

^ Terms. 
14. Qur higheft Degree ofKnowm 



iedge is intuitive Kvithuf 

rtaJoMKgm 
15, The next is Demon^hmion by 

^teij/^ing, 
l6t To Jvpplf the NeuTowneff 

of tbis^ w hteve nothing but 

jfudgment upon ftohahlo Rea- 

fining, 
17. Iwtukim^Demmftratim^Judg' 



18. Confequences of Words y and 
C^nfs^Msueus ef Idem* 

19. Four Sorts of ^rpifnents : 
Firft^ Ad Vcrecandiam. 

20. Seeowdty, M Ignoranciam* 

21. Thirdly, A^ Honineiti. 

22. Fourthly, Ad Jadicium. 
S^» Maoi^fty toiotrsorj^ eemu, ili'Cvf » 

ing to Reafon. 
24. Reboot and Faith ikt opp§^ 
fite. 

CHAP. XVllh 

Of Faith and Reafon, and their 

diJitTt^ Provihcrs. 
SECT. 

I. Keceffary to know their Bouu'^ 

dories, 
Z. Faith and Reafon iviat, as 
contra'diflinpuijhid, 

3. No new fimple Idea can be 
conrjeyed by traditional Re* 

' njeldti^, 

4. Traditional Ren/elation may 
make ue know Profofitions 
kttowahle alfo by Reafon, but 
not nvith the fame Certainty 
that Reefon doth, 

5. Revelation cannot be admit- 
ted againfi the clear Evi- 
dence of Reafon, 

6. Traditional Revelaiiou much 

kfi. 

7» Tiin^t Mtvt Rfe/ou. 
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ti Or not contrary to Rea/om^ 
if reveaUit are Maittr of 
Faith. 

$, Rtvelation in Maftirs^ 
njiibire Reafon cannot juigi^ 
or but frobMj^ ought to be 
bear hint d to m 

10. In Matters where Reajon 
can afford certain Know- 
ledge that is i4 be hearkened 
to. 

11. If the BomuUsries be not fet 
between Faith and Reajon^ 
no Entbufia/m, or Extranfa- 
gamy in Rtligion^ can be 
contradicted. 

# ♦ »»» »# »»■» »< "♦♦ < ' ■^ ♦^ ♦♦♦^ 
C H A P. XIX. 

Of Entbufiafm. 

S E C T, 

1. Love of 7r»tb necejbfj, 

2. A Forwardnefs to dilate, 
*iJobence. 

3. Force of Ewthufiafm^ 

4. Reafon and Revelation. , 

5. Rife of Enthufiafm. 
6, j.Entbnfiafm. 

8, 9. Entbnfi^m ndftakenfor See- 
'ing aid Feeling. 

10. Enthufiafm^ how to be difco* 
*vered. 

11. Enthufiafm fails of Evi* 
dencoj that the Fropofition y 

from GOD. 

12. Ftrmnefs of Perfuafion, no 
Proof thai any Profofition is 
from GOD. 

1 3. Light in the Mnd, what* 
14.. Revelation muft be judged 

bf Reafon* 
15. Belief no Proof of Revela" 



' € HAP. XX. 

Of wrong JJent, or Error. 

SECT. 

1. Caufes of Error. 

2. Firft, Want of Proofs. 

3. Ohy What fi>all become of 
thofe who want tktm, are^ 
fwered. 

4. People hindered from En-- 
euiry. 

5. Secondly, Want of Skill /# 
nfi them. 

6. Thirdly, Want of Will to 
ofe them, 

7. Fourthly^ Wrong Meafurn 
of Frobabilih i whereof 

8—10. Firft^ DonbtfaJ Propofti- 
ons taken for Principles. 
1 X . Secondly, received Hypothefts^ 
1%, fhir4l, PredminaMt Paf' 
fions. » 

13. fhe Means of evading Pro^ 
babilities. Firfl, Suppo/ed 
Fallacy. 
. 14, Secondly f Suppofed Jrgu-- 
mentsfrom the contrary. 

15. What ProbahiUties deter^ 
mi^e the Ajfent. 

16. Where it is in our Power 
to fufpendM" 

17. Fourthly, Authority. 

18. Men not info many Errors 
as is imagined. 

CHAP. XXI. 
Divijion of the Sciences. 

SECT. 

1. Three forts. ^ \ 

2. Firfl, Pbyfica. \ 

3. Secondly,?rZ)Sdai. 

4. Thirdly, '^^nfjLtoriKti. 

g. This tsthefrjl Divifon of 
the ObjeSs of Knowledge. 

OP 
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BOOK III. 



C H A P. L 

Of Wor^Sy or Language in GeneraL 




Man 
to fo 
culati 



Jitud 
late Sounds* 



§/j.^^^^^S OD having defigned Man ford 
/ i^^S^^ fociableCreature, made him not 
onlv with an Inclination, and 
Uhaer a Necefllty to hatve Fel- 

lo^fliip with thofe of his own 

Kind ; biit furhiflied him alfo with Language which was to be 
the great Inftrurtient, and comihon Tye of Society. Man 
therefore had by Nature his Organs fo fafliioned^ as to be fit td 
frame artitidate Sounds, which we call Words^pBut this was riot 
enough to produce Language ; for Parrots, arid feveral other 
Birds, will be taught to make articulate Sounds diftinS: enough j 
which yet, by no means, are capable of Language. 

§. 2.f Befides articulate Sounds therefore, it cr ' i u 
was farther neceflary, that he fhould be able to ^^''rX'"' 
ufe tbejeboundsy as StgHs of tnternal Conceptions '^n^ * "^ • 
to make them ftarid as Marks for the Ideas within his own 
Mind, whereby they might be made known to others, and th« 
Thoughts of Men's Minds be conveyed from one to another. 

§/ 3. But neither was this fuificieiit to make ^ 
Words fo ufeful as they ought to be; It is not ^J^ Simf'' 
enough for the Perfeftioh of Language, that ^ 

Sounds can be made Signs of Ideas^ unl^fe' thofe Signs can- be j 
fo made ufe of, as to comprehend federal particular T%ings 1 1 
For the Multiplication of Words would have perplexed their 
Ufe, had every particular thing need of a diftinft Name to be 

Vol. 11. B fignified 
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2 Words ^ or Language in General, 

figiiified, by. To remedy this Inconvenience, Language had 
yet a farther Improvement in the Ufe of general* Terms, 
whereby one Word was made to mark a Multitude of parti- 
cular £xiftences: Which advantageous ufe of Sounds was 
obtained only by the Difference of the Ideas they were made 
^Signs of. Tbofe Names becoming general^ winch itre made 
toftand for general Ideas^ and thofe remaining partindar, where 
the Ideas they are ufed for are particular. 

q' L / §• 4- Befides thefe Names which ftand for 

nerJ S^f^' ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ Words which Men make 
^ ' ufe of, not to fignify any Idea^ but the want or 
abfence of fome Ideas ilmple or complex,/or all Ideas toge- 
ther; fuch as are Nihil in Latin, and in £ngli(h, Igfiorancg 
and Barrennefs* All which negative or privative Words, can- 
not be faid property to belong to, or fignify no Ideas : for then 
they would be perfedHy infignificant Sounds : But they relate 
to pofitive Ideasl and fignify their Abfence, . 

ff^erds uki' A §' ^* ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ * ^^^^ towards the 
mately derived ^^^g^^^^ ^f ^11 our Notions and Knowledge, if 
from fuch as wc remark, how great a Dependawce our ^r A 
fMfy fenfihle ^^^^ ^^ common fenfible Ideas > and bow thofc 
Ideas. which are made ufe of to ftand for A£lionj^ and 

Notions quite removed from Senfb, btmt their 
rife from thence^ and from obvious fenfihle Ideas^ are tranf- 
ferred to more ahfirufe Significations^ and made to ftand for 
Ideas that come not under the Cognizance of <mr Senfes i h^, 
g, to Imagine, Apprehend, Comprehend, 4dhere^ Conceive, Im» 
Jiill, Difgufi, Dt/iurhancey Tranquillity, ^t, are atl Words 
taken from the Operations of fenfible Things, and applied ta 
^certain Modes of Thinking. Spirit, in its primary Signifi- 
cation is Breath -, Jngel, a MelTenger : And I doMbt not, but 
if we could trace them to their Sources, we ftiould find, in all 
Languages, the Names which ftand for Things that fall not 
under our Senfcs, to have had their firft rife from fenfible 
Ideas. By which we may give fome kind of guefs, what kind 
of Notions they were, and whence derived, which filled theiF 
Minds, who were the firft Beginners of Languages ; and how 
Nature, even in the naming of Things, unawares fuggefted to 
Men the Origi/ials and Principles of all their Knowledge: 
Whilft to give Names, that might make known to others any 
Operatbns they felt in themfelves, or any other Ideas, that 
icame not under their Senfes, they were fain to borrow Words 
from ordinary known Ideas of Senfation, by that means ta 
make others the more eafily to conceive thofe Operations they- 

cxpe* 



tf'ofds, 6r Langiidge in General. ^ 

Experimented in themfelves, which made no outward feftfible 
Appearances 5 and then when they had got known and 
iagreed Names, to fignify thofe internal Operations of their 
own Minds, thev were fufficiefttly furnifhed tOf make kttowii 
by Wordsj all tneir other Ideas ; fince, they tould confift of 
nothing, biit either of outward fenfible Perceptions, or of the 
inward Operations of their Minds about them ; we haVitig, ad 
has been proved, no ^deai at all, but what brigiiially come ei- 
ther from fenfible Objeds without, or what we feel withiit 
ourfelves, from the inward Workings of our own Spirits, of 
which we are confcious to ourfelves within. 

/§. 6 But to underftand better the Ufe arid 
Force of Language, as fubfervient to InftruSion Diftrihuthtti 
and Knowledge, it will be convenient to confider, J 

I Firft, To what it is that NdmeSy in the ufe of Language^ are im^ 
mediately applied^ 4 

/Secondly^ Since all (except proper) Names are general^ ahd 
fo ftand not particularly for this or that fingle Thing, but for 
Sorts and Ranks of Things j it will be neceflary to confider^ 
in the next Place, what the Sorts and Kinds^ or, if you rathcir 
. like the Latin Names, what the Species arid Genera of Things 
are ; wherein they tonfift; and how they come to be made* 
frhefe being (as they ought) well looked into, we (hall the 
better come to find the right ufe of Words ; the natural Ad- 
vantages and Defers of Language 5 and the Remedies that 
ought to be ufed, to avoid the Inconveniencies of Obfeurity or 
Uncertainty in the Signification of Words^ without which, it 
is impoffible to difcourfe with any Clearnefs, or Order,, con- 
cerning Knowledge : . Which being converfant about Propofi-i 
tions, and thofe moft Commonly iiniverfal ones, has greater 
Connection with Words, than perhaps is fufpefted; 

Thefc Confiderations therefore^ (hall be the Matter of the 
following Chapters* 
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4 . ^he Signification of Words^ 

C HA P. 11. 

Of the Signification of Words. 

tv d aJlt^'^'^ Ji^^^ ^^^* ^^ have great Varietf 
fenfihle\^ iVl of Thoughts, and fuch frooi 

necejfary for ^ ^ -^ which others, as v^ell as himlelf, 

Communica" might receive Profk and Delight ; yet they 
tion. are all within his own Breaft, invifible, and 

hidden from others, nor can of themfelves be 
made appeaV. The Comfort and Advantage of Society, not 
being to be had without Communication of Thoughts, it was 
neceUary, that Man, fhouH find out fome external fenfible 
Signs, whereby thofe invifible Ideai^ which his Thoughts are 
iifade up of, might be made known to others*. For this 
purpofe, nothing was fo fit, either for Plenty, or Quicknefs, 
as thofe articulate Sounds, which, with fo much Kafe and 
Variety, he found himfelf able to make. Thus we' may 
conceive how TVord^^ which were by Nature fo well adapted 
.to that purpofe, cog;\e ta be made ufe of by Men, as the Signs 
of their Ideas 5 not by aiiy natural Connexion, that there is 
between particular articulate Sounds and certain Ideas,^ for then 
there would be but one Language amongft all Men ; 'but by 
a voluntary Impofition, whereby fuch a Word i6 made ar- 
bitrarily the Mark of fuch an Idea. The Ufe then of Words^ 
is to be fenfible Marks of Ideas \ and the Ideas they ftand for, 
arc their proper and immediate Signification. 

§.2. The Ufe Men have of thefe Marks, be- 

ZrlkSimof ^*"g ^'^^^^ ^^ ^^^^'"^ '^^^'' own Thpughts for 
hulAtlF^ho ^^ Afliftance of their own Memory ; or, as it 
ufes them. were, to bring out their Ideas^ and lay them 

before the view of others ^fWords^ in their pri- 
friary or immediate Signification^ Jiand for nothings jbut the Ideas in 
the Mind of him that ufes them^ how imperfeftly foever, or 
carelefly thofe Ideas are colle(3ted from the Things, which 
they are fuppofed to reprefent. /''When a Man fpeaks to ano- 
ther, it is that he may be underftood ; an<i the .end of Speech 
is, that thofe Sounds, as Marks, may make known his Ideas 
to the Hearer. That then which Words are Marks of, are 
the Ideas of the Speaker : Ngr can any one apply them-, as 
Marks, immediately to any thing elfe, but the Ideas^ that he 
/' I bimfelf 

I 
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MmCdf hath. For this would be to make, them Signs of his 
own Conceptions, and yfet apply them to other Ideas ; which ' 
would be to make them Signs, and not Signs of his Ideas at 
the fame time ; and fo in effeft, to have no Signification at 
all. Words being voluntary Signs, they cajxnot be voluntary 
Signs impofed by him on Things he knows not. That would 
be to make them Signs of nothing. Sounds without Signifi- 
cation. A Man cannot make his Words the Signs either of 
Qualities in things, or of Conceptions in the Mind of ano- 
ther, whereof he has none in his own. Until he has fome ' 
Ideas of his own, he cannot fappofe them to correfpond with 
the Conceptions of another Man 5 nor can he ufe any Signs 
for them ; For thus thej would be the Signs of he knows not 
what, which is in Truth, to be the Signs of nothing. But when 
he reprefents to himfelf other Men's Ideas^ by fome of his, 
own, if he confent to give them the fame Names, that other 
Men do, 'tis ftill to his own Ideas ; to Ideas that he has, and 
i)ot to Ideas that he has not. 

§. 3. This is fo neceffary in the Ufe of Lan- m^ » r 
guage, that in this refpea, the Knowing, and ji/nf^^;. 
the. Ignorant J the Learned and Unlearned, ^/j ideas w/Ja 
ufe the Words they fpeak .(with any meaning) ^^ them. 
all alike. They, in every Marts Mouthy Jland 
for the Ideas he has^ and which he would exprefs by them, 
A Child, having taken Notice of nothing in the Metal he 
hears called Qoid, but the bright fliining yellow Colour, he 
applies the Word Gold ooly to his own Idea of that Colour, 
and nothing elfe ; and therefore calls the fame Colour in a 
Peacock's Tail, Gold. Another that hath better obferved, 
add^ to fhining yellow, great Weight ; and then the Sound 
Gold, when he ufes it, ftands for a complex Idea of a fliining 
Yellow and vepy weighty Subft^nce. Another add? to thofe 
Qualities, Fufibility : And then the Word Gold to him fig-» 
nifies a Body, bright, yellow, fufible, and very heavy. Ano- 
ther adds Malleability. Each of thefe ufes equally the Word 
Gold, when they have Occafion to exprefs the Idea^ which 
they have appliea it to : But it is evident that each can apply 
it only to his own Idea ; nor can he make it ftandj as a Sign 
of fuch a complex Idea^ as he has not. 

§^^4. But tho' Words, as they are ufcd by Words ofien. 

Men, can properly and immediately fignify fecretly referr 

nothing but the Ideas^ihzt are in the Mind of r*d.FirftytQthe 

' the Speaker ; yet they in their Thoughts give Ideas in other 

them a fecret Reference to two other Things. Men's Minds. 

B3 Firji, 
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. Firila Xhey fuppofe their fVords to be Marks of the Ideas h 
ih^ Minds aljo of other Men^ with whom they communicate ;J'Fqv 
lelij? they ihould talk in vain, and could not be underftood, if^ 
tfte Sounds they appjjed to one Jdea^ were fuch, as by the 
Hearer were applied to another, which is to fpeak two Lan- 
guages. But in this. Men ftand not ufually to examine, whcr 
ther the Idea they and thofe they difcourfe with have in their 
Minds, be the fame : 3ut think it-enougb, that they ufe the 
Word, as they imagine, in the cogimon Acceptation of that 
language ; in whiqh they fuppofe, that the Idea they make it 
^.Sign of, is precifely the fame, to which the. Upderftanding. 
^en of that Country apply that Name, 

§. ^.J ^econdly^ Becaufe Men would not be 

rf^^^Y' % thought to talk barely of their, own Imaginations, 

Whins ' ^"^"^^ Things as really they are ; therefore tbey^ 

'^S^'! Qjfgj^ fuppofe their Words to fiand alfo for tlfe Re-r 

aljty of Things,/ But this relating more particularly to Subftan-i 
ces, and their Names, as perhaps the former <}oes to fimple 
Ideas and Modes, we (hall fpeak of thefp two difFerpiit ways of 
applying Words more at large, when we come to treat of the 
Names of mixed Modes and Subftances, in particular : Tho' 
give me leave here to fay, that it is a perverting the ufe of 
Words, and brings unavoidable Obfcurity and Confufion into 
their Signification, whenever we make them ftand for any 
thing, but thofe Ideas we have in our own Minds. 

§. 6./Concerning Words alfo, it is farther to 

Words by ufe ^^ confidered : Fir^^ That they being imme- 
C: '"^"'^ diately the Signs of Men's /rfftf^i and, by that, 
*• ' ineans, the Inftruments whereby Men commu- 

nicate thpir Conceptions, and exprefs to one' another thofe 
^thoughts and Imaginations, they have within their own Breafts, 
^here comes, by confiant ufe^ to be fuch a Connexion between cer^ 
t/fin Sounds^ and the Ideas they Jland for^ that the Names 
|ieard, almoft as readily excite certain ideas^ as if the Objects 
themfelvesj which are apt to produpe them, did actually affeft 
the Senfes. / Which is manifeftly fo in all obvious fenfible 
Qualities \ apd in all S^bftances, that frequently and familiarly 
pi^cur to u§. * 

W d ft %'l\ ^^^^fy> That though the proper and im- 

a&d ^'without "^^dilte Signification of Words, are Ideas in the 
^tgnification. Mind of the Speaker j yet becatrfe by familiar 
" ♦ ' ufe frpnfi our Crad}f;s, we contn. to learn certain 

^rticulate Sounds very perfetStly, and have tiSem' readily on 
pur Tongues, and always at hand in our Memories ^ but yet 
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are not always careful to examine, or fettle their Significations 
perfcaiy, it often happens that Men^ even when 3iey would 
apply themfefves to an attentive Confideration, io fet their 
Thoughts more on Words than Things, / Nay, becaufe Words arc 
many of them learned before the Ideas ivt known for which 
they ftand ; Therefore fome, not only Children, but Men, 
(peak feveral Words, no otherwifc than Parrots, do, only be- 
caufe they have learned them,, and have been accuftomed to 
thofe Sounds* /But fo far as Words are of Ufe and Signified^ 
tion, fo far is there a conftant Connection betweeii the Sound 
and the Jdea% and a Deftgnatron, that the one ftands for the 
ether 1/ without which Application of them, they are nothing 
but fo much initgnificant Noife.. 

§. % J Words by long and ^miliar ufe, as has 
ibeen faid, come to excite^ in Men certain Ideas^ Their Signi- 
fo conftantly and readily, that they are apt to /cation per/ea- 
fuppofe a natural ConneSion between them, i^^rhitrary. 
3at that they Jigntfy only Men's peculiar Ideasj 
and that ^f a ferp&ly arbitrary Impojkion^ is evident, in that 
they often fail to excite in others. (even that ufe the fame Lan- 
guage) the hme Ideasj we take them to be the Signs of ^And 
evtrf Man has fo, inviolable a Liberty, to make Words (land 
fbr what Ideas he pfcafcs, that no one hath the Power to make 
others l|iaye the fame ideas in their Minds, that he has, when 
they ufe the fame Words that be does. And therefore the 
great jtuptftus binjfelf, in the Pofleffion of that Power which 
ruled the World, acknowledged', he could not make a new 
Latin Word ; which was as much ar to fay. That he could 
' not arbitrarily appoint what Idea any Sound ihould'be a Sign 
x>f, in the Mouthy and common Language of his Subjeds. 
/'Tis true, common ufe, by a tacit Confent, appropriates cer- 
t^ini Sounds< to certain Ideas in all Languages^ which fo far li- 
mits* the Signification of tbaf Sound, that unlets a Man applies 
it to the fame /<&*/, he does not fpeak properly^ And kt me 
^wld, that unlefs a M^n's Word^ excite the feme Ideas in th6 
Hearer«» which he makey them ftand' for in fpcaking,. he docs 
not fpealc intelligibly. But whatever be the Confequtsnce of 
any Man's ufing of Words differently, either from their gene- 
ral Meaning, or the particular Senfe of the Perfon to whom he 
addrcfles them; this is certain; their Signification, in hisUfe of 
them, |s limited to his Jdeas^mi they can be Signs^ of nothing 
dfe, 
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CHAP. III. 

Of General I'erms. 



ne greattft §• ^ A "^^ things that <?xift being Pafc 
part of Words £\ ^'^'^y'\, '^ '"f X perhaps be thought 

general. ^ reaforiijWe that Words, whicl| 

ought to be conforifltd to Things^ (hould be fp 
too, I mean in their Significatio^^but yet we fipd the quite 
contrary. /The far greateji part of JVords^ that make all Lan- 
guages, are general Terms : which has not been the Effe£k of 
Neglefl, or Chance, but of Reafon, and Neceflity./ - 

§. 2./ Firft, It is irnpojftble that every particu^ 
For e'very par- ^^^ V^hg Jhould have a diftinci peculiar Name ^^ 
iicularThingto t'or/the Signification antj Ufe of Words, de- 
%a^e a Name pending o|ti Jih^t Conpedion, 'jvhjch the Mind 
is impojjible. ma)ces between its Ideas and the . Sounds it 

ufes as Signs of them, it is neceffary, in the 
Application of Names to Things, that the Mind ftiould have 
difiir)6^ Ideas of the Things, and retain alfo the particular 
Name that belongs to every one, Nvith its peculiar Approba- 
tion to that Idea. Bua jt i^ bevond t;he Power of Human Ca- 
pacity to frame a|id retain ^mmOi^ Jdeas of ^11 the particular 
Things we m^et with ; Every Bird, and Beai^ Men fai^; every 
Tree, and Plant that aiFe(3:ea the Senfes, could not find a place 
in the moft capacious XJnderftanding. If it be looked. on as 
an Inftance of a prodigiou;s Memory, That fome Generals 
havje beeiji ablf to call every Soldier in tl^eir Arn;iy, by his pro- 
per Name ; we may eafily find a Reafoji why Men have never 
attempted to give Names to c^ch Sheep in their Flock, or 
Crow that flies over their Heads, much lefs to call every Leaf 
pf Plan*s^.or Gr^in of Sai^d that came in their way by ^ pc- 
■culiar Name, 

J A n r §• zi^^^^^^h ^^ *^ were pofjible^ // wayldye^ 

Andujeiejs. ^^ ufelefs i h^czxxk it wo tf Id riot lerve' to the 
c^ief End,.o^ jPanguageii Men would in vain heap up Names 
^ garfici^ar Things^ that would pot ferye them to commu^ 
. jiicate their Thoughts. Men learn Names, and ufe them ii^ 
Talk with others, only that they may be underftood : wfiich 
js thea ehly done^ when, by l/fe or Confeht, tl^ Sound I 
/' "■ •'•■/-'-'•''•. * make* 
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mAe, by the Organs of Speech^ jexcites in another Man's Mind^ 
who hears it, the Idea I apply it to in mine, when I fpealc it^ 
This cgnnot i?e done by Names applied to particular Things, 
whereof I alone having the Ideas in my Mind, the Names of 
' Chem could not be fignificant, or intelligible to another, whQ 
yras i>Qt ac<j[u^inted with all thofe yery particular Things, whid^ 
had fallen under my Notice, 

- §.4. TJ^irdly; But yet granting this alfo feafible (which I 
tjiink is not j) yet a diftin^ Name for every pca^iculm- Thing wotdd 
not be 9f flny great Ufe for the Improvement ofKnfftvkdge : whicb^p 
though founded in particular Things, enlarges. itfdf by gene- 
ral Views i to which, Things reduced into Sorts under general 
Names, are properly fubfervient. Thefe, with the Names be- 
longing to them, come within forne Compafs, and do not mul- 
tiply every Moment, beyond what either the Mind can contain^ 
or yfe requires. And therefore in thefe. Men have, for the 
moft part, iloppedi but yet not fo, as to hinder themfelves 
from diftinguilhing particular Things, by appropriated Names-^ 
where Convenience demands it. And therefore in their own 
Species, which they have moft to do with, and wherein they 
^ave often pccafion to mention particular Perfons, they make 
ufe of proper N^ames^ and their diftinfl: Individuals haye.dir, 
$in<5l Denominations. 

§• 5- B^fides Perfons, Countries alfo. Cities, «« «-. . 
Rivers, Mpunt^ins, and other the like Diftinc- ^^^ proM' 
tions of Place, have ufually found peculiaijN^mes, Hames. 
and that for the fame Reafon ; they being fuch 
as Men haye often ap Occafion to mark particularly, and^ 
as it were, fet before others in their Difcourfes with 
(hem. And I doubt nqt, but if we had Reafon to mention 
particular Horfes, '^s often as we have to mention particular 
Men, we fhould have proper Names for the one, as familiar a$ 
for the other 5 and Bucephalus would bp a Word a$ much in ufe, 
as Jle^an^, And therefore we fee that amongft Jockeys, 
Horfes have their proper Names to be known and diftinguiihed 
by, as commonly as their Servants : Becaufe, ^on^ them, there 
is often Qccaiion to inention this or that particular iforfe;^ when 
he is out of Sight. 

§.6, The next thing to be confidered is, how 
general fffords co^e to be made. For fince all How general 
Things tljat exift are pnly Particulars, how fiords are 
come we by general Terms, or where find we ^^^* 
t}?ofe general Natures they are fuppofed to 
^and for f/Words become general,, by being made the Signsf 
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of general Idsat: And Mm$ become general, by fc^avsrtSiigf 
from them the Circumihinces of Time and Place, and any 
other Ide,as^ that may determine them to this or that particular 
Exiflence./ By this way of Abftra^ion they are made capable 
of reprefenting more Individuals than one ; each of whiich» 
having in it a Conformity to that Abftra6t Idea^ is ^as we call 
it) of that fort. 

§. 7, But to deduce this a little more diftinflly, ifr will not 
perbaps be amifs. to trace our Notions, and Names, from their 
I^eginning, and obferve by what Degrees we proceed, and by 
what Steps- we enlarge our Ideas from our firft Infancy. ^There 
is nothing more evident, than that the Ideas of the rerfofw 
Children converfe with, (to inftance in them alone) are like 
the Perfbns themfelves, only particular. / The Ideas of the 
Nurfe, and. the Mother, are well framed in their Minds ; and^ 
like Figures of them there, reprefent, only thofe Individuals, 
The Names they firft gave to them,, are confined to thefe In* 
div'iduals ; and the Names of Nurfe and Mammay. die Child 
ufes, determine themfelves to, thofe Perfons. ^Afterwards, 
when Time and a larger Acquaintance has made them obferve, 
that there ate a great many other Things in the World, that 
in fome common -Agreements of Shape, and feveral other Qua- 
lities, rcfemble their Father and Mother, and thofe- Pcrfon* 
they have beenrufed to, they frame an Idea^ which they find 
thofe many Particulars do partake in ; and to that they give, 
with others, the Name Man^ for Example: And ims they 
come to have a general Name^ and a general Idea* J Wfcereiit 
they, make nothing new-, but? only leave out of the- complex 
iieia they had of Peter and JameSy Mary arid^ J^e^ that 
which is peculiar to each,- and retain only what is common to 
them all. 

: §w 8./By the feme way, that they come by thegencral Name 
;»nd' Idea of Mans they eafily Advance t& mort general' Name^ 
and Notions. / For oWerving, that feveral Things that differ 
from^ their Idea of Man^ and tbercfore cannot be- comprehended 
under that Name, have yet certain Qualities, wherein they 
ag«ee with -Afo^r ^ retaining only thofe Qualitfcs, and uniting 
them into one Idea^ they have again another and a more gener 
ral Idea \ to which having given a Name, they make a- Term 
oi^a more compi'ehenfive Lxtention : Which new^/dRw is made,, 
^lot by any nevOf- Addition, but only, as before^ by leaving out 
the Shape, and fome other Properties figttified by the Ivame 
Many and retaining only a Body, with Life, Senfe^ and fpon- 
taneous Motion, comprehended under the Kaqje vfwmfl/. 
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§. 9' That tW» is ^^HTay^wher^by^ Mm firfi 
fisrmea gtfferal Ideas', afi4 gweral Names i9 GentrfilNa". 
them^ I think, is fo evident, that there needs no /«w are no- 
other Proof of it, but the confidering gf a M^n'& *^^^& ^"' ^' 
fclf, or other*, and th<5 ordipacy Proceedings of A^^ Ideas, 
liieir Miii^ds in Knowledge : ^nd he that thinks 
general Natures or Nptioiis, afe^ny t^ing clfe but fugh abftraiS; 
and partial Ideas of more complex Oiies, talfien at firft from, 
p^rticiilar Exiftei^c^ w^U?. I feaf, be at a Lofa where to find 
uxtm. Kor iet any on^ refleft, and then tell ipc, whereii^ 
does his Idea of m^n^ diflfer fro^i t^af of Pet^r and fauli 
or hja Idea of Horfe from (hat of Bucephalus^ but ini th^ leav- 
ing out fonLethipg th^t is peculiai:- to each Individual, an4. 
rjBtaining fo m^ufh qf t^ofe particuiaf complex I(^a^ qf feveral, 
particular Exiftejicesi^ as tjiey air^ found to acree In I Of the 
complex I4^Sj^ fignified by the Naples Man and- Horfe^ 
leaving out but thofe Particulars wherein they difFer, and re- 
taining only thpfe wJiereiti ttpy. agree, and oi thofe making a» 
|iew difttn<El complex /ite^.a^id giving the Name Animal to it, 
one has a more general Term, that comprehends with Man, 
feveral other Creatures. Leave 0|Ut of the Idea of Animaly 
Senie, and f^ontaneous Motion, and the remaining complex 
idea^ made up of th,e remaining iimple ones of Body, Life and 
iSlourifiiment, becomes a mojre general one, under the more 
(comprehenfive Term Viyens. And not to dwell longer upoa 
this Particular, fo evident in itfelf, by the fame way the Mind 
jii;oceeds to Bo^^ SubJlame-% and ait lafl: to Beings Things and 
fuch univerfal Terms, which ftand for any of our Ideas what- 
fpever. To conclude, this whole Myjlery of Genera and Spe^ 
ffejj which make fuch a Noifc in the Schools, and are, witl^ 
Tuftice, fo little regarded out of them, is nothing elfe but ab- 
ftrafl: Ideasy more or lefs comprehenfive, with Names annexed 
tp them. In all which, this is conftant and unvariable. That 
livery more general Termj ftands for fuch an Idea^ as is but 
^ part of any of thofe contained under it, 

§. 10. /This may {hew us the Reafon, why in , -, 

the defining of Wordsy which is nothing but de- f^hym^t- 
darmg their Signification, «;. w^^^ ""f' 'p^f lymadeufeofin 
(ienusy or next general vVord that comprehends ^efimtions. 
it : Which is not out of ncceffity, but only to : 
faye the labour of enumerating the feveral ample IdeaSy which 
the next general Word or Genus ftands for 5 or, perhaps, fome- 
times the fhame of not being able to do idf But tho' defining 
by Genus and Differentia^ (I crave leave to ufe thefc Ternis of 
■■" ■ ■ ^ . / Art 
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Art, though originally Latin, fince they tnoft properly fiiit 
thofe Notions they are ajpplied to 5) I fay, though, defining by 
the Genus be the {hortcft way : yet, I think, it may be doubted, 
# whpthcx it he the heft. This I am fare, it is not the only, aiid 
fo not abfolutely neceffary. For, Definitien being nothing but 
making another underftand by Words, what Idea the Term 
defined ftands for, a Definition is beft made by enumerating 
thofe fimple Ideas that are combined in the Signification of 
, the Term defined : and if inftead of fuch an £miroerati,on^ 
Men have accuftpmed themfelves tp ufe the next general 
iTerm, it has jnot been out of Neceffity, or for greater Clear- 
i?efs ; but for quicknefs and difpatch fake. For I think, that 
t;o one who defired to know what Idea the Word Man flood 
fori if it fhould be faid, that Man was a folid extended Sub- 
itance, having Life, S^nfe^ fpontaneo.us Motion, and the Fa- 
culty of Reafoning, I doubt not but the meaning of the Term 
Man would be as well undefftood, and the Idea it ftands for 
be at leaft as clearly made known, as when it is defined to be 
^ rational Animal \ which by the feveral Definitions of Anitnal^ 
yivensj and Corpus^ refolves itfelf into thofe enumerated Ideds^ 
J have, in explaining the Term Many followed here the ordi- 
i^ary Definition of the Schools ; which though, perhapsj not 
the moft exaft, yet feryes well enough to my.prefcnt Purpofe. 
And one may, in this Inftance, fee what gave occafion to the 
Rule, that a Definition myft confift of Qenus and Differentia : 
and it fuflices to {hew ns the little Neceffity there is of fuch a 
Rule, or Advantage in the ftridt obferving of it. For Defi;ii- 
tions, as has been faid. being only the explaining of one 
"yVord, by feveral others} fo that the meaning or Idea it ftands 
for, may be certainly Snown ; Languages are not always fo 
made, according to the Rules of Logick, that every Terra 
can have its ^Signification exa£lly and clearly exprefled by jtwo 
pther^. Experience fufiiciently fatisfies us to the ^ntrary; 
or elfe thofe who have made this Rule, have done iil, that they 
jjiave given us fo few Definitions conformable to it. But of 
Definitions, more in the next Chapter. 

§. 1 1,/ To return to general Words, it is 
General and P^^^"> ^7 ^^^' has been faid. That General and 
Uni'ver/al are Univerjal belong not to the real Exiftence of 
Greatmesofthe Things ; but are the Inventions and Creatures of 
Vnderjlanding. fhi TJnderJlanding^ made by it for its own Ufe, 
and concern only Signs^ whether Words or Ideas J 
Words are general^ as has been faid, when ufed for Signs ojF 
general Ideas; and fo are applicable •indWerently to many par- 
*" ticulgf 
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tkular Things ; aiid Ideas arc general, when they are fet up asr 
the Reprcfcntatives of many particular Things : But Univei'- 
^ality belongs not to Things themfelves, which are all of them 
particular in their Exiftjence, even thofe Words, and Ideasy 
whicliin their Signification, ate general. When therefore we 
quit {Particulars, the Generals that reft, are only Creatures of 
our own making, their general Nature being nothing but the 
Capacity they are put into by the Underftanding, of fignify- 
ing or reprcfenting many Particulars. For the Signification 
they have, is nothing but a Relation, that by the Mind of 
Man is added to them (a). 
1^ 

CaJ Againft this the Bifhop oiWorcefier objefts, and 
our Author • anfwers as foUowcth : Ho^wt^jtr^ faith the • In bis firfi 
Bifhop, the ahftraSed Ideas are the Works of the Mind^ a» Lel$erjp. 1 89, 
appears by an Inftance produced of the EfTence of the Sun &c. 
being in one fingle Individual : In lAjbich Cafe it is 
granted^ That the Idea may be fo abflraded, that more Sans might 
agree in it, and it is as much a fort, as if there were as many Suns as 
there are Stars. So that here we have a real Eflence fubfifUng in 
one Individual, but capable of being multiplied into more, and the 
fame EfTence remaining. But in this one Sun there is a real ElFence, 
and not a mere nominal, or abdradled Effence : But fuppofe ther& 
were more Suns ; would not each of them have the real EiTence of the 
Sun ? For what is it makes the Second Sun, but having the fame real 
Effence with the FirH ? If it were but a nominal EfTeace^ then the Se- 
cond would have nothine but the Name. 

This, as I underfland it, replies Mx.Locke^ is to prove that the 
abftraft general Effence of any fort of Things, or Things of the fame 
Denomination, <v, g, of Man or Marigolds^ hath a real Being out of the 
Underilanding ; which I confefs, I am not able to conceive. Your 
Lordfhip's Proof here brought out of my Effay, concerning the Sun, 
I humbly conceive, will not reach it ; becaufe what is faid there, 
does not at all concern the real but nominal Eflence, as is evident ^ 
from hence, that the Idea I fpeak of there, is a complex Idea ; but 
we have no complex Idea of the internal ConfHtution or real EfTence 
of the Sun. Befides, I fay exprefly, That our diflinguifhing Sub- 
Hances into Species, by Names, is not at all founded on their rea} 
EiTences. So that the Sun being one of the Subflances, I cannot in 
the Place quoted by your Lordfhip, be fuppofed to mean by Bffenc^ 
of the Sun^ the real Eflence of the Sun, unleis I had fo expreffed. But 
all this Argument will be at an end, when your Lordfhip fhall have 
explained what you mean by thefe Words, tru^ ^un* In my Senfe 
of them, any thing will be a true Sun to which the name Sun may 
be truly and properly applied, and to that SubHance or Thing* the 
name Sun may be truly and properly applied, which has united iri 

it 
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^LA la T4 . §• ^2-' The next thing th^rcfort to l)e tbh&^ 
l^thfR^s ^^'^^' '^' ^^^ kind tf Stghificatim it is, thai 
^/•/ife Genera General Words have.f For as it is evident, that 
ittd Species. ^hey do not fignify barely one particular Thing % 
for then they would not be general Terms, but 
j)roper Names \ fo on the oth^r Side kis as evident, they do 
not fignify a Plufality ; fot Man and Men would then fignify 

thfe 
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it that Combination of fenfible Qualities, by which any thing elfe, 
that is called Sun^ is diftinguifhed from other Subflances^ /. e. by the 
nominal EJfence : And thus our Sun is denominated and diflinguiihed 
from a fixed Star, not by a real EJfence that we do not know (for if we 
did, it is poflible we fhould find the real EJfence or Conflitution of one 
of the fixed Stars to be the fame with that of our Sun) but by a cotii- 
|flex Idea^f fenfible Qualities co-exifting, which wherever they are 
foundy make u true Sun. And thus I crave leave to anfwer your Lord- 
ihip's QueHion : For luhaf is it makes the Second Sun to he a true Sun, 
hut hanging the fame real EJfence nvitb thejirjl f If it njoere but a nominai 
EJfence^ then the Second ivouU have nothing but the Name, 

I humbly conceive, if it had the nominal EJfence^ it would hava 
fomething befides the Name, viz. That Nominal Efifenee which is 
fufficient to denominate it truly a Sun^ or to make it be a true Sun^ 
though we know nothing df that real Eflence whereon that nominal 
One depends ; your Lordftiip will then argue. That that real EJfence is 
in the Second Sun^ and nudies the Second Sun, I grant it, when the Secend 
Sun comes to exift, fo as to be perceived by us to have all the Ideas 
contained in our complex Idea, i* e, in our nominal EJfence of a Sun*. 
For ihonld it be true, (as is now believed by Afironomers) that th6 real 
Efience of the Stm were in any of the fixea Stars, yet fuch a Star could 
liot for that be by us called a Sun^ whilil it anfw^rs not our complex 
idea, or nominal Effence of a Sun, But how far that will prove. That 
the EJfences of Things y as they are kno^able by usy have a Reality in thetk 
diftintft from that oiahJtraS Ideas in the Mind, which are merely Crea^ 
iures oftbeMindj I do not fee ; and wd ftall farther enquire, in con- 
fidering your Lordlhip's following Woids. Therefore^ lay you, theri 
muft be a reed Effence in every Indiiiidud of the fame Kind, Yes, and 
I beg leave of your Lordlhip to fay, of a different Kind toO. For tha^ 
tdcne is it nuhich makes It to be nvhat it is. 

That every Individual Subftance has a rcal^ internal, lAdividttrf 
Conltitution, /. e, a real EiTence, that makes it to be whaf it is^ I 
grant. Upon this your Lordftiip fays, Petery James^ arid johri^ ar* 
all true and real Men. Avf, Without doubt, fuppofing them to btf 
l^en, they are true and real M^n, /. e, fuppofing the Names of that 
Species belongs to them. And fo three Bobaques are all trud and real 
Bobaquest fuppofing the Name of that fpecies of Animals belongs to 
i&em. 

For 
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the fame : and die Diftin&ion of Nuntbers (ts Grammaf itiins 
call them) would be fuperfluous and ufelefs./That then which 
general Words fignify, is a fort of Things ; and each of therti 
does that, by being a Sign of an abftra£t Idea in the Mind^ to 
which Idcay Si% things exifling are found to agree^ fo they 
come to be ranked under that Name ^ or, which is all one» 
be of that Sort* / Whereby it is evident that the EJferuts &f 
the Sorts, or (if the Latin Word pkafcs better) Species of 
Things, are nothing elfe but thefe abftraft Ideas. /For the 
having the EiTence of any Species, being that which makes any 

Tiitntf 

For I befeech your Lcn'dOiip to coniider. Whether in your way of 
arguing, by naming them Feterj J^tmesj and Jobn^ Names familiar to 
U3, as a|)|)i!opriated to Individuals of the Species Mcm^ your Lordihipr 
does not firit fuppofe them Men, and then very fafely aflc, WheAcr 
tbeybie not idl true and real Men f But if I ihould aflc your Lordihip^ 
Whether We^wcena^ Cuckery and C^njheda^ were true and real Men or 
no ? Your Lordihip would not be abl^ to tell me^ till I have pointed 
out to your Lordihip the Individuals called by thofe Names, -your 
Lordihip i^ ejcamining whether they had in them diofe fenftble Qna^ 
iities, which your Lordihip has combined into that complex Idea to 
which you give the fpecinck Name Ma«, determified them all, ot 
fome of them, to be the Species which you call Mwe^ and {o to be- 
true and real Man \ which when your Lordihip has determin'd, 'tb* 
plain you did it by that which is only the nominal Eflence, as not know-' 
ing the real one. But your Lordihip farther afhs. What is it makes 
Peter, James aW John real Men ? h k the attributing the general Nan»' 
^ them f Ik certainlj ; hmt that the tme and real EJ/mce of a Man /> 
in every gne tf thefih 

If, when your Lord&sp alks, IVbat makes them Men? your Lord'^ 
ihip ufed the Wofd making in the proper Scnfe for the efficient Caufe^ 
ana in that Senfe it were true, that the ElTence of a Man ; /. e. the 
£peci£ck ^Shnce of that Species made a Man ; it would undoubtedly 
follow, that this fpecilkk ElTence had a Reality beyond that of bein^. 
only a generally abftrad Idea in the Mind. But when it is faid. That 
his the true and real Effence of a Man in e*very one of them thea make^ 
Peter, James, and John true and real Men^ the true and real meaning 
of thofe Words is no more but that the Effence of that Species, i. e^ 
iht Properties aniwering the complex abftraA Idea, to which the fpc--- 
cifick Name is given, being found in them, that makes them be pro- 
perly and truly called Men, or is the Reafon why they are called |\den.- 
Your Lordihip adds» And we mufi be ai eettain oftbis^ as ^c are thaft 
njH are Men. 

How, I befeech your Lordihip, are we certain, that they are Men^- 
but only by our Senfes, finding thofe Properties in them which anlwer 
the abHrad complex Idea, which is- in our Minds of the fpeci- 

iick' 
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thing to be of that Species^ and the Conformity to the iJeaid 
1)irhich the Name is anneJced, b^ihg that which gives a right id 
that Name; the haviAg theEfience, Ind the having that Confor* 
mity, mud needs b^ the fame thing :/ Since to be of any Species^' 
and to have a right to the Name of that Sptedes,* li all one. As for 
example, to be a Mdn^ or of the Species Man^ and to have right to 
the Name Many is the fame thing. Again, to be a Man^ or of the 
Species Marty and have the Elfenfce of ii Man, is the fame 

thing. 



fick Idea, to which* we hav€ annexed the Specifick Name Man ? This 
I take to be the true meaning of what your Lordftiip fays in the next 
Words, i;iz. They ttake their Denomination of Being Men, from that 
tommon Natute &r Effence which is in them ; and I am apt to think, 
thcfc Words wiU not hold true in any other Senfe. 

Your Lordfhip's fourth Inference begins thus ; That the general Ided 
is not made from the fimple Ideas by the mere A3 of the Mind ahftrad- 
ing from Circumftancesi hut from Reafon and Cortjiderdtion of the Naturt 
tf Things. 

I lliought, my Lord; That Reafoh and OmfideratioH had been Aai 
pf the Mind, niereA&s of the Mind, when any thing was done by them; 
Your Lordftiip gives a Reafon for it, wix. For nuhen <we fu fe<veral In^ 
di<viduals that have the fame Powers and Properties, ^e thence infer ^ That 
there muft he fomething common to all, ^which makes them of one Kind, 

I grant the Inference to be true ; but mufl beg leave to deny that 
diis proves. That the general Idea the Name is annexed to, is not 
made by the Mind. I have faid, and it agrees with what your Lord- 
fhip here fays, * That * the Mind in making its com* 
*j5. 3. C. 6. * plex Ideas of Subllances, only follows Nature, and 
^; 28, 29. * puts no Ideas together, which are not fuppofed to 
« have an Union in Nature ; nobody joins the Voice 

* of a Sheep with the Shape of an Horfe ; nor the Colour of Lead 

* with the Weight and Fixednefs of Gold, to be the complex Ideas 
« of any realSubftances ; unlefshe has a milid to fill hisHead with Chi- 

* meras, and his Difcourfeswith unintelligible Words. Men obferving 

* certain Qualkics always joined and exiiting together, therein copiea 

* Nature, and of Ideas fo united, made their complex ones of pm^ 

* fiance, k^cJ* Which is very Httle different from what your Lord-' 
fhip here fays. That 'tis from our Obfcrvation of Individuals, that we 
come to infer, That there is fmnething common io them alU But I do 
jiot fee how it will thence follow, that the Qeneral or Specifick Idea isf 
not made by the mere Aft of the Mind. No, fays your Lordfhip, 
There is fomething common to them all, nuhich makes them of one Kind ; 
and if the Difference of Kinds he real, that which makes them all of om 
Kind, muft not he a Nominal, but Real Effence. 

... This 
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thing. Ndw, fince nothing can be a Many or have a right to the 
name Man, but what has a Conformity to the abftraft Idea the 
Name Man ftands for ; nor any thing be a Man, or have a right 
to the Species Man, but what has the fifience of that Species; it 
follows, that the abftrail Idea for which the Name ftands, and 
the EfTence of the Species, is one and the fame. From whence 
it is eafy to obferve, that the Eflences of the forts of things, and 
confequcntly the forting of this, is the Workmanfliip of the 
Utiderftanding, that abfira£ts and makes thofe general Ideas. 



This may be (bmc Objeftion to the Name of nomfUd'EffeHce j but 
IS, as I humbly conceive, none to the Thing d<efigiied:by it. There 
is an internal Conditution of Things, on which their Properties de- 
pend. . This your Lordihip and {.are agreed of, and this we call the 
real EJfence^ There are alfo certain complex Ideas, or Combination) 
of thefe Properties in Men's Minds, to which they commonly annejc 
Specifick Names, or Names of Sorts or Kinds of Things. Thi»i i 
believe, your Lordfiiip does not deny. Thefe compUx Ideas, for want 
of a better Name, I have called nominal Effence\\LO^ properly I 
will not difpute. But if any one will help me to a better Name for 
them, I am ready to receive it ; till then, I muft, to e^prefs myfelfi 
ufe this. Now, my Lord, Body, Life^ and the Power of Reafon^ 
in^y being not the real EfTence of a Man, as I believe your Lordihip 
will agree, will your Lordihip fay, that they are not enough to make 
the Thing wherein they are found, of the Kind called Many and not 
of the Kind called Baboon, Becau/e the Difference of thefe Kinds is real? 
If this be not" real enough to make the Things of one Kind and not ^f 
another y I do not/ fee how Ammal rationale can be enough really to 
diflinguiih a Man from an Horfe \ for that is but the Nominal, not 
real EfTence of that Kind, defigned by the Name-Ma/i, and yet \ 
ftppofe, every one Thing is reM enough to make real Difference be- 
tween that and other AjWt. And if nothing will ferve the turn, to 
MAKE things of one Kind and not of another (which, as I have 
Shewed, fignifies no more but ranking of them under different Speci- 
fick Names) but their real unknown Conilitutions which are the real 
Effences we are fpeaking of, 1 fear it would be a long while before 
~ive fhould have really difierent Kinds of Subilances, or difUnft,Names 
'for them, unlefs we co^ild diftinguiih them by thefe DiiFerences, ojf 
which we have no diliinft Conceptions* For I ihink it would not be 
readily anfwered me, if I fhould demand^ wherein lies the real Dif- 
ference in the internal Conilitution of a Stag from that of a Buck, 
which are each of them very well known to be of one Kindy and not 
of the others and nobody quellions but that the Kind whereof each 
of them is, are really different. 

Vol. XL C Your 
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/ §. 13. I would not here be tbougbt to fofgd^ 
yiTl ^^. m\xc\i lefs to deny, that Nature^ in the Produ£li- 
fth^Sr^ on of Things, makes fcveral of them «like : there 
fian^ng ^ Sut ^ nothing more obrrous, cfpecially in the Races 
'iave deir ^ Animals, and all Things propagated by Seed, 

Fntniiatiotts in B^^ y«t> I think, we may fay, the firting of 
the Similitudi them under Names, is the Worinumjhip of the 
cf things* UndirftanMfig^ taking occajim from the oimiS^ 

tude it obferves amongft them to make abftraiV 
general Ideasj and fet them up in the Mind, with Names an- 
nexed to them, as Patterns or Forms, (for in that Senfe the 
Word Form has a very proper Signification,) to which as parti- 
cular Things exifting are found to agree, fo they come to be 
of that Species, have that Denomination, or are put into that 
Clajps.l For when we fay this is a Man^ that a H&rfe\ this 
Jt^icey that Cruelty^ this a JVatchy that a jj^;. what do 

wc 
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Yoor Lordiyp farther fays. And tins difference doth net depend upon 
the eempJex Jdeus of Suhfiances^ whereiy Men arbitrarily join Modes to^ 
gether in their Minds* I confefs, my Lord, I know, not what to fay 
to this, becaufe I do not know what thefe complex Ideas of Subfbui- 
ces are, nvherehy Men arbitrarily join Modes together in their Min4s. 
But I am apt to think there is a Miihike in the Matter, by the Words 
that follow, which are thefe : For let them miftake in their CempUcatim 
of IdenSf either in lea*i^ing out or putting in ivhat doth not belong to them ; 
emdiet their Ideas be what they nfoilt, the reed EJfence of a man j aeu£ 
M» Horfiy and a ^ree^ are juft njuhat they ivere^ 

The Mifbtke I fpoke of, I humbly fuppofe is this, That things 
are here taken to be di^nguifhed by tneir real EfTence ; when by the 
very way of fpeaking of them, it is clear. That they arc already di- 
llit)gaifhed by their nominal Mences, and are fo taken to be. For 
what, I beleech your Lordihip, does your Lordihip mean, when yoK 
fay, SThe real EJfence of a Man^ and an Horfe^ and a Tree, but that thcie 
are fuch Kinds already fet out by the Signification «©f thefe Names 
Many Horfiy Tree ? And what, I befeech your Lordfhip, is the Signi*: 
£cation of each of thefe Specifick Names, but the complex Idea it 
ftands for ? And that complex Idea is the nominal EfTence, and no-< - 
thing elfe. So that taking Many as your Lordfhip does here, to dand 
for a kind or fort of Individuals, all which agree in that common com- 
plex Idea, which that Specifick Name Hands for, it is tertain that the 
real EfTence of all the Individuals comprehended under the Speci£ck 
Name Many in your ufe of it, would be jull the fame ; let others leave 
out or put into their complex Idea of Man what they pleafe ; becaufe 
the real Eflence on whica that unaltered complex, idea, /'. e, tho£? 
Properties depend, muft neceifatily be concluded to be the fame. 

Fojr 
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1W elfe but rank things under diiFerent Specificic NaAcs, as 
agreeing to thofe abftra^ Ideas^ of which we have made thofe 
Naqies the Signs i And what are the Eflences of thofe Species^ 
fet out and marked by Names, but thofe abftra6l Idias in the 
Mind ; which are, as it were, the Bonds between particu- 
lar Things that exift, and the Names they are to be ranked 
under ? And when general Names have any Connec^on with 
particular Beings, thefe abftra6t IsUas are the Medium that 
Unites them $ fo that the Eflences of Species^ as diftinguiflied 
ana denominated by us, neither are, nor can be any thing but 
thofe precife abftrac): Ideas we have in our Minds. And there- 
fore, the fuppofed real Eflences of Subftances, if different from 

out 



For I take it for granted. That in ufing the Name Man^ in this 
place, your Lordihip ufes it for that complex Idea which is in ^ur 
Lordihip's Mind of that Species. So that Yoqr Lordihip by putting 
It for, or fubftitutiiig it in the Plaee of that complex Idea where yoil 
fay the real Eflence of it \sjufi as it tvai, or the Very fame it was^ 
does fuppofe th& Idea it ftands for, to be ideally the fame. For if I 
change the S^nification of the Word MaHf whereby it may not com- 
prehend jttfl £e fame Individuals, which in your Lordfliip's Senfe it 
does, but (hut cut fome of thofe that to your Lordihip are Men in youi^ 
Signification of the Word Man, or take in others to which your Lord- 
ihip does not allow the Name Man ; I do not think you will fay, that 
the real Eflence of Man in both thefe Senfes is the fame. And yet 
your Lordihip feems to fay fo, when you fay. Let Men miflah in tbi 
Complication of their Ideas, either in leading out or putting in nvbat 
doth not belong to them : and let their Ideas be nvbat they fka/e, thA 
realEJfence of the Individuals comprehended under the Names annexed 
to thefe Ideas, will be the fame : For fo, I humbly conceive, it muft 
be put, to make out what your Lordihip aims at. For as your Lord- 
ihip puts it by the Name of Mvr, or any other Specifick Name, 
your Lordihip feems to me to fuppofe, that that Name ftands for^^ 
and not for the fame Idea, at the fame time. 

For Example, my Lord, let your Lordihip's Idea, to which you 
annex the Sign Man, be a rational Animal : Let another Man's Idea 
be a rational Animal of fuch a Shape, let a third Man's Idea be 
of an Animal of fuch a Size and Shape, leaving out Rationality ; let 
a fourth be an Animal with a Body of fuch a Shape, and an im- 
material Subilance, with a Power of Rfafoning ; let a iifth leavtf 
out of his Idea, an immaterial Subilance* 'Tis plain e:^tty one of 
thefe will call his a Man^ as well as your Lordfliip, and yet 'tis ad 
plain that Man, as ilanding for all thefe diilind, complex Ideas, 
cannot be fuppofed to have the fame internal Conftitution, i^ e* the 
fame real Ejjince. The truth is, every diftinft, ablhadldea with a 
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oiir abftrafl Ideas^ cannot be the Effenccs of Specres, wc 
rank Things into. For two Species may be one, as rationally, 
as two diflfercnt Effences be the Effence of one Species : And 
I demand, what are the alterations may, or may not be in a 
Horfe^ or Lead^ without making either of them to be of ano- 
ther Species f In determining the Species of Things by our 
abftraft Ideas^ this is cafy to refolve : but if any one will re- 
gulate himfclf herein, by fuppofed real Effences, he will, I 
nippofe, be at a lofs : and he will never be able to know when 
any thing precifely ceafes to be of the Species of a Horfe^ or 
Lead. 

Name to it» makes a real diHindl kind, whatever the real EiTence 
(which we know not of any of them) be. 

And therefore I grant it true what your Lordfhip fays in the next 
Words, And let the nominal Effence differ never fo much y the real com* 
'moH Effence or Nature of the federal Kinds^ are not at all altered by 
them^ /'. e. That our Thoughts or Ideas cannot alter the real Confti- 
tutions that are in Things that exiil, there is nothing more certain* 
But yet it is true, that the Changes of Ideas, to which we annex them, 
can and does alter the Signification of their Nameg, ^and thereby aL» 
ter the Kinds, which by thefe Names we rank and Ibrt them into* 
Your Lordfhip farther adds. And thefe real Effences am unchangeable^ 
f. r. the internal Conftitutions are unchangeable, O^ what, I befeech 
your Lordfhip, are the internal Confittutiom uncharfgeablc ? Not of 
any thing that exills, but of God alone ; for they may be changed 
all as eably by that hand that made them, as the internal Frame of 
a Watch. What then is it that is unchangeable ? The internal Con- 
Hitution, or real Effence of a Species ; which, in plain Englijh^ is 
no 'more but this, whilfl the fame Specifick Name, *v. g. of Man^ 
Horfsy or Tr^e^ is annexed to, or made the Sign of the fame ablb-a6l 
complex Idea, under which I rank feveral Individuals ; it is impo£ible 
but the real Conflitution on which that unaltered, complex Idea, or 
nominal Effence depends, mufl be the fame, i, e. in other Words» 
where we find all the fame Properties, we have Reafon to conclude 
there is the fame real, internal Conltitution from which thofe Pro- 
perties flow. 

But your Lordfhip proves the real Effences to be unchangeably, 
becaufe God makes them, in thofe following Words : For ho-iue-ver 
there may happen fome Variety in indi'vi duals by particular Accident s^ 
yet the Effences of Men, and Horfes, and Trees, remain airways the 
fame ; hecaufe they do not depend on the Ideas of Men, bui on the Will 
of the Creator, nuho hath madefe'veral Sorts of Beings, 

It is true, the real Conftitutions or Effences of particular Things 
cxifting, do not depend on the Ideas of Men, but on the Will of the 
Creator 5 but their being ranked into Sorts, under fuch and fuch 
Names, does depend, and wholly depend, on theJdeas of Men. 
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J. 14, Nor will any one wonder, that Ifaythefe ^^ ^^^^ , ^ 
,EffenceSy or abltra£t Ideas, (which are the Mea- ahjtraa Idea 7 
fures of Name, and the Boundaries of Species)^ isadiftinSEf^ 
are the fForkmanJhip of the XJnderJlanding, who fence.* ••• 
confiders, that at leaft the complex ones are 
often, in feveral Men, different Colleflions of fimple Ideas : and 
therefore that is Covetoufnefs to one Man, which is not fo to ano- 
ther. Nay, even in Subftances, where their abftradl Ideas feem 
to be taken from the Things the'mfelves, they are not conftant- 
ly the fame ; no not in that Species, which is moft familiar to us, 
and with which we have the moft intimate Acquaintance : It 
having been more than once doubted, whether the Fostus born 
of a. Woman were a Man, even fo far, as that it hath been de- 
bated, whether it were, or were not to be nourifhed and bapti- 
zed : which could not be, if the abftradl Z^^^'of Eflence, to 
which the Name Man belonged, were of Nature's making ; 
and were not the uncertain and various Colleaftion of firnple 
Ideas, which the Underftanding puts together, and then ab- 
ftrafting it, affixed a Name to it/V So that in truth, every di^ 
JiinSi abflraSf Idea, is a diftin^i. EJfence : and the Names that 
ftand for fuch ^\Kin&. Ideas, are the Names of things effentially 
difFerentyXhus a Circle is as effentially different from an Oval, 
as a Sheep from a Goat : and Rain is as effentially different 
froni Snow, as Water from Earth 5 that abftradl Idea which is the 
Eflence of one, being impoffible to be; communicated to the 
other. And thus any two abftraft Ideas, that in any part vary one 
from another, with two diftinft Names annexed to them, confti- 
tute two diftind Sorts, or, ifyou pleafe. Species, as effentially dif- 
ferent as any two the moft renjote or oppofite in the World. 

§. 15. But fmce the Effences of Things are Realandno^ 
thought by fome, (and not without Reafon) to minal EJei^e, « 

be wholly unknown ; it may not be amifs to confider the fe^ 
veral Significations of the Word Effence. 

f Firjl, tffence may be taken for the Being of any thing, where- 
by it is what it is. And thus the real interna], but generally 
in Subftances, unknown Con.ftitution of Things, whereon their 
difcoverable Qualities depend, may be called their Effence. Thil 
is the proper original Signification of the Word/as is evident 
from the Formation of it ; EJfentia, \h its primary Notation, 
fignifying properly Being. And in this Senfe it is ftill ufed, 
. when we fpeak of the EJfence of particular Things, ^irithoutjfi 
giving them any Name. ^ J 

I Secondly, The Learning and Difputes of the SchdoIs,j|having 
been much bufied about Genus and Species Jthc Word EJfence hs3« 
^Imoft loft its prirpary Signification j and inftead of the real Con J 

C 3 ftitutiorf 
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ftitution of things, has been almoft wholly applied to the artl« 
iicial Conftitution of Genus and Species Jit is true, there is ordi- 
narily fuppofed a real Conftitution of the forts of Things ; and 
it is paft doubt, there muft be fome real Conftitution on which 
any Colle£lion of fimple Ideas co-exifting, muft depend. But it 
being evident, thatchings are ranked under Names into Sorts 
or Species J only as they agree to certain abftnuft Jdeas^ to whicl> 
wc have annexed thofe Names, the EJfence of each Genusj or 
.^ort, comes to be nothing but that abftra£l Idea^ which the 
General, or Sortal (if I may have le^ve fo to call it from Sort^ as 
% do General from Genus) Name ftands for. And this we (hal) 
find to be that .which the Word EJfence inrports, in its moft fa- 
iniliar Ufe. iThefe two forts of Ejfences^ I fuppofe, may not unr 
fitly be termed, die one the ^eal^ the other the Nominal EJfence^l 
/§. 16. Between the nominal EJfence^ and the 
Confiant Con- Name^ there is fo near a Conne^ion^ that the 
fuRionbct'ween Name of any fort of Things cannot be attribu- 
the Name and ted to any particular Being, but what has thi$ 
mrninal E/- EJfence^ whereby it anfwers that abftf aft Idea^ 
J"^^^ vfbereof that Name is the Sign, / 

S. 17. Concerning the realEflences of corpo- 
,. ^^^-„- , Subftances, (to mention thofe only) there 
that Species are are, if I miftake not, two Opinions. The one is 
diftinguijhedhy pf thpfe, who ufijig thp Word EJfence for they 
their real Ef ^now Hot what, fuppofe a certain Number of 
fences u/ele/s, thofe |)flences, according to which all natural 
^ things are made, and wherein they do exaftly 
every one of them partake, and fo become of this or that Spe-r 
cies. Tjie other and more rational Opinion, is of thofe, whp 
)ook on all natural things to have a real, but unknown Confti* 
tution of their infenfible Parts, from which flow thofe fenfible 
Qualities, whiph ferye tis tp diftingiiiib them one from another^^ 
accordingas we h^ve'Occafion to rank them into Sorts, under 
commonl^enominations. The former of thefe Opinions, v^hich 
fuppofes thefe EJfences^ as a certain Number of Forms or Molds, 
wherein all natural Things that exjft, are caft, and do equally 
partake, has, I imagine, very much perplexed the Knowledge 
pf natijral Things^ The frequent Produftions of Monfters, in 
all the Species or Animals, apd of Changelings, and other 
ftrange Iflues pf human Birth, carry with them Difficulties not 
poflible to confift with this Hypotbejis ; fince it is as impoflible, 
fhat t|VO jhings, partaking exaflly of the fame real EJfence^ 
Ihould have different Properties, as that two Figures partaking 
in the fame real EJfence of a Circle, /hould have different 
« ' ' Properties^ 
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Properties, fiut were diere no otker Reafon againft it, yet 
the Suppofitim tfEffences^ that cannot be knnm^ and the making 
them neverthelefs to be that which diftinguiihcs the Species 
of Xhing$, is fo wholfy ufeUfsj and unferviceable to ^y part of 
our Knowledge, that that alone were fufKcient tcr make U9 lay 
it by, and content ourfelves with fach Ejpme$ of the Sorts or 
Species of Things, as come within the Reach of our Know- 
ledge ; which, when ferioufly conltdered, will be found, as I 
have faid^ to be nothing elfe but thofe abftraft complex Ideas^ 
to which we have annexed diftinfl General Names. 

§1 18. EJferues being thtis diftinguifhed into ReaJandtn* 

Nominal and Rgal^ we may farther obferve that winal EJena^ 

in the Species ofjimple Ideas and Mades^ they are *^f fame m 

mlfvays the fame: But in Subjiances always quite Jfrnplel^edSf ^ 

different. fTYim a Figure, including a Space be- . an^Modes,^^ 

tween three Lines, is the real as well as nominal /t^^^^ '* *^* ^ 

'EJfence of a Triangle ; it being not only the ab- fi^^^* 

ftra£t Idea to which the general Name is annexed, but the very 

EJfentia^ or Being, of the thing itfelf, that Foundation from 

-which all its Properties flow, and to which they are all infe- 

parably annexed. But it is far otherwifc concerning that par^ 

eel of Matter, which makes the Ring on my Finger, wherein 

thefe two EJfences are apparently different* For it is the real 

Conftitution of its infenfible Parts, on which depend all thofe 

Properties of Colour, Weight, Fufibility, Fixed nefs, lie. >^ich 

makes it to be GoU^ or gives it a Right to that Name, which 

is therefore its nominal Effena. Since nothiog can be called 

Gold^ but what has a Contbrmity of Qualities to that abftraft 

complex Ideay to which that Name is annexed. But this Di- 

Kxn&xonoi EJfences^ belonging particularly to Subftances, we 

ihall, when we come to- confider their Natives, have an occa** 

fion to treat of more fully. 

§.19. That fuch^i^rfl^ Ideas, wrfAjViwrasi^ EJfences in^ 
ihmi^ as we have been fpeaking of, are EJjinceSy ^rahle and 
may farther appear by what we are told concern- wcorruptihle. 
ing EJfences^ viz, that they are all 'ingenerable ^nd incorrup- 
tible. Which cannot be* true of the ^eal Conftitutions of 
Things, which begin and pertfh with them. All things, that 
jexift, befides their Author, are all liable to change ; efpecial- 
Iv thofe Things we are acquainted with, and have ranked into 
Bands, under diftin(9; Names^ or Enfigns. Thus that which 
was Grafs to*day, is to-morrow the r le(h of a Sheep ; and 
within a few Days after, becomes Part of a Man : In all which, 
jind tfee lUpB Changes, it is evident, their real EJenu^ i, ^ that 

• P 4 Cow 
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Conftitution, whereon the Properties of thefe &veral things 
flepended, is deftroyed, and perilhes with them. But EJfenctx 
being, taken for Ideas^ eftablifbed in the Mind, with Names 
annexed to them, they are fuppofed to remain fteadily the 
fame, whatever Mutations the particular Subftances are liable 
to. For whatever becomes. of Alexander and Bucephalus^ the 
Ideas to which A^ and Horfe are annexed, are' fuppofed ne- 
verthelefs to remain in the fame ; and fo the Effencesoi thofe 
Species are prefeirved whole and undeftroyed, wbatcvei:. Changes 
happen to any, or all of the Individuals of thofe Species. By 
this -means tht Effence of a Species refts fafe and intire, without 
the Exiftenqe of fo much as one Individual of that kind. For 
iwcre there now no Circle exii^ing any where in the World (as 
perhaps that Figure exifts not any where cxa£Uy markecjrout, ) 
yet the Ideti annexed to that Name would not ceafe to be 
what it is \ nor ceafe to be as a Pattern, to determine which of 
the particular Figures we meet with, have, or have not a Right 
to the Name Circle^ and fo to fliew which of them, by having 
that Eflcnce, was of that Species, And tho' there neither were^ 
nor had been in Nature fuch ^a Beaft as an Unicorn^ nor fuch 
B Fi(h as a Mermaid \ yet fuppofmg thofe Names to ftand for 
complex abftrail IdeaSy that contained no Inconfiftency in 
them ; t\ie£ffence of a Mermaid \& as intelligible as that of a 
Man \ and-the /^<2 of an Unicorn^ as certain,jfteady and perma- 
nent, as that of a Horfe. From what h^s been faid^ it is evi- 
dent, that'the^Doariue of the Immutability of EJfences pifyes 
them to be only abftrad7i/^^j; and i$ fous^ded on the Relation 
eftabliihed between them, and certain Sounds ^s Signs of them, 
and will always be tnie, as long as the fame Nam^ can have 
the fame Signiiication. ' 

i^. 20. . To conclude, This is that which in 

Recapitulation, fhprt I would fay, (viz.) Thal/ajl the great Bu- 

finefs of Genera and Sp^cies^ apd thfsir EJfences^ 

armounts to no more but this. That Men making abftra£t Ideas^ 

and fettling theai in their Minds, with Names annexed to 

•them, do thereby enable thcmfelves to confi.der Things, and 

* difcourfe of t hern, as it werejn Bundles, for the eafier and 

readier Improvement and Communication of their Knowledge, 

which wxjqid advance but flowly, were their Words an4 

Tl^oughts. confined only to Particulars. I 
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Of the Names of Single Ideas. 
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^Hou^h all Words, as I. have fhewn, 
figiufy nothing immediately but 
the /i?tf J in theMind of the Speak- 
er, yet upon .a nearer Survey, we fhall find 
thaythe Names of Simpie Ideas, mixfd ModeSy{uTi' 
der which I comprife Relations too,) and natu- 
ral Subftances^ have each of them fomething pecu- 
liar <^ and different from the other./ For Example 
Y^. ii^F'trJiy the Names of Simple Ideas, and 
Sulfiancesy with the abftrait Ideas in the Mind^- 
which they immediately fignify, intimate alfo 
fome real Exijlence^ from which . was derived 
their original Pattern. But the Names of mixed 
Modes terminate in the Idea that is in the Mind, and lead not 
the Thoughts any farther, as we ihall fee more at large in the 
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§. 3. SecondfyyJ The Names of Simple Ideas 



Secondly^ 
Names of Sim- 
ple Ideas and 
Modes fignify 
al'wajfs both 
real and nomi- 
nal EJfence. 



and Modes^ "Jii^^fy ol'f^oys the real as well as no- 
minal Effence, of their Species. But the Names 
cf natural Suhfiances^ fii^fy rarely, if ever, any 
thing but barely , the nominal Effences of thofe 
'SpeciesJas we fliall (hew in the Chapter that 
treats of the Names of Subftances in particular. 

§. 4.^ Thirdly^. Tloe Names of Simple Ideas Thirdh^, Names 
are not capable of any Definitions ; the Names of of Simple IdeaiS 
all complex Ideas are/ It has not^ that I know, ^indefinable. 
been yet obferved by any body, what Words arc, and what 
are not capable of being defined : the want whereof is (as I am 
apt to think) not feldom the Occafion of great wrangling and 
Obfcurity in-Men's Difcourfes, whilft fome demand Definiti- 
ons of Terms th^t cannot be defined ; and others think, they 
ought to reft fatisfied in an Explication made by a more ge- 
neral Word, and its Reftriclion, (or to fpeak in Terms of Art, by 
a Genus and Difference^) when even after fuch Definition, made 
according to Rule, thofe who hear it, have often no more a 
clear Conception of the Meaniiig of the Word, than they had 
before. This at leaft, I think, that tl^e ijipwing what Words are, 
^nd what are not capable of Definitions, and wherein confifts a 
good Definition, is not wholly befides our pfefent Purpofe ; and 

perhaps 
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perhaps, will aiFord fo much Light to the Nature of thefe Signs« 
and our Ideasy as to deferve a more particular Confideration. 

Tf fi ^ §• S- I will not here trouble myfclf, to prove 
dt^atu. It ^^^ ^^ Terms arc not definable from that Pro- 
H^ldbeaPro- g^^'^> '« infirututny which it will vifibly lead us 
st/s in in£ni- i^^^) ^^ we fhould allow, that all Names could 
turn. b^ defined. For if the Terms of one Definition^ 

were ftill to be defined by another. Where at 
laft fliould we fiop ? But I fhall, from the Nature of our Ideas^ 
and the Signification of our Words, (hew, why fome Names can 
end others cannot be defined^ and which they are. 

Wh talk- ^'. ' think, it is agreed, that a Definition is 
£ tionis* nothing elfe, but the Jhewing the meaning of one 

^^ ' Word by feveral other not fynonimous Terms, The 

meanirtg of Word^ beitig only the Ideas they are made to ftand 
for by him that ufes them ; the meaning ot any Term is then 
ihewed, or the Word is defined, when by other Words the Idea 
it is made the Sign of, and annexed to in the Mind of the 
Speaker, is as it were reprefented, or fet before the View of 
another ; and thus its Signification afcertained. This is the 
only Ufeand End of Definitions ; and therefore the only Mea- 
fure of what is, or is not a good Definition, 

Smpkli^ J' 7- .TWs being P^^J'^^Jv^ ^V **' *^ 
nvhv undefya- ^^^^^ V Stmple Ideas, and thole only, are tn- 
ile. " ^^tf^^^jf ^^^H defined. /The Reafon whereof is 

this. That the feveral Terms of a Definition, 
iignifying feveral IdeaSy they can all together by no means re- 
prefent an Idea^ which has no CompoiitioA at all ^ And there* 
fore a Definition, which is properly nothing but the fhewing the 
meaning of one Word, by feveral others, not fignffyingeach the 
fame thing, can, in the Names of Simple Ideas^ have no place. 

Inftances j §. 8. The not obferving this Difference in 

Motion. our Ideas^ and their Names, has produced that 

eminent trifling in the Schools, which is fo eafy to be obferved 
in the Definitions they give us of fome few of thefe Simple Ideas, 
For as to the greateft part of them, even thofe Mafters of Defi- 
nitions were fain to leave them untouched, merely by the Im- 
poffibility they found in it. What more exquifite Jargon could the 
Wit of Man invent, than this Definition, The ASi of a Being in 
Power^ as far forth as in Power f which would puzzle any ratio- 
nal Man, to whom it was not already known, by its famous 
Abfurdity, to guefs what Word it could ever be fuppofcd to b^ 
the Explication of. If Tully^ a/king a Dutchman what Beweeging^ 
w^s, fljLOuld have receiy'd this Explication in bis owp Language, 

tjiat 
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that it was, A^us entis in potential quatenus inpotentia ; I aflc whe- 
ther any one can imagine he could thereby have underftood 
what the Word Beweeginge fignified, or have guefled what Idea 
^ Dutchman ordinarily had in his Mind, and would fignify to 
.another, when he ufed that Sound. 

§. 9. Nor have the Modern Philofophers, who have endea« 
youred to throw off the Jargon of the Schools, and fpeak intel- 
ligibly, much better fucceeded in defining Simple Ideas^ whether 
by explaining their Caufcs, or any otherwife. T^i^Atomifls^ who 
define Motion to be a Pajfage from one Place to another. What 
do thSy more than put one fynonimous Word for another? For 
what is Pajfage other than Motion? And if they were afked 
what Pajfage was. How could they better define it than by 
Motion ? For is it not at leaft as proper and fignificant, to fay, 
Pajfage is a Motion from one Place to another^ as to fay. Motion is, 
a Pajage, &c. This is to tranflate, apd not to define, when we 
change two Words of the fame Signification one for another ; 
which, when one is better underftood than the other, may ferve 
to difcover what Idea the unknown ftands for 5 but is very far 
from a Definition^ unlefs we will fay, every Englijh Word in the 
pifKonarj, is the Definition of the Latin Word it anfwers, 
and that Motion is the Definition of Motus. Nor will th^fuc-" 
fejfpue Application of the Parts of the Superficies of one Body, to 
ihofe of another^ which the Cartejians give us, prove a much bet-* 
ter Definition of Motion, when wen examined, y. 

§. 10. The A£l ofPerfpicums as far forth as perfpicu* Light, j^ q 
pus, is another Peripatetick Definition of a Simple Idea; ^ 

which tho' not more abfurd than the former of Motion', yet be- 
trays its Ufeleffnefs and Infignificancy more plainly, becaufe Ex- 
perience will eafily convince any one, that it cannot make the 
yneaning of the Word Light (which it pretends to define) at all 
underftood by a blind Man : but the Definition of Motion ap- 
pears not at firft fight fo ufelefs, becaufe it fcapes this way of 
Trial. For this Simple Idea, entering by the Touch as well as 
3ight, it is impoffible to ftiew an Example of any one, who has 
no other way to get the Idea of Motion, but barely by the De- 
finition of that Name. Thofe who tell us, that Light is a great 
Number of little Globules, ftriking briflcly on the Bottom of the 
Eye, fpeak more intelligibly than the Schools : but yet thefe 
Words, ever fo well underftood, would make the idea, the 
Word Light ftands for, no more known to a Man that under- 
ftands it not before, than if one fliould tell him, thgt Light was 
nothing but a Company pf little Tennis-balls, which Fairies all 
JD^y long ftruck wijh Rackets againft fome Men's Foreheads, 

whilft 
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whilft they ptfCed by others. For granting this Explication of 
the thing to be true : yet the Zafetf of the Canfe oi Lighty if we 
had it ever fo exa^^ would no more give us the Idea of Light 
jtfelf, as it is fuch a. particular Perception in us, than the Idea of 
the Figure and Motion of a (harp Piece of Steel, would give us 
the Idea of that Pain which it is able tq caufe in us. For the Caufe 
of any Senfation, andthe Senfation itfelf, in all the Simple Ideas, 
of one Senfe, are two Ideas ; and two Ideas fo different, and dif- 
tant one from another, that no two can be more fo. And there- 
fore fliould Des Cartes's Globules ftrike ever fo long on the j^- 
iina of a Man, who was blind by a Guita Serenoj he would there- 
by never have any Idea of Lighty or any thing approaching to, 
it, though he underftood what little Globules were, and what 
ftriking on another Body was, ever fo well. And therefore the 
Cartefians very well diftinguilh between that Light which is 
the Caufe of that Senfation in us, and the Idea which is pro<» 
duced in us by it, and is that which is properly Light. 

Simpleldeas §• ii J Simple Ideas y as has been ihewn, are 

njuhy undefina- only to he got by thofe Imprejfions Objefls them- 
hle farther ex- felves make on our Minds, by the proper Inlets 
flained. appointed to each fort. If they are not received 

this way, all the Words in the World, made ufeofto explain^ or 
define any of their Names^ will never be able to produce in us the 
Idea it Jlands for. I For Words being Sounds, can produce in 
vs no other Simple Ideas than of thofe very Sounds j nor excite 
jii>y in us, but by the voluntary Connexion which is known to 
be between them, and thofe Simple IdeaSy which common Ufe 
has made them Signs of. He that thinks otherwife, let him try if 
any words can give him the Tafte of a Pine-Apple, and make 
him have the true Idea of the Relifh of that celebrated delicious 
Fruit. So far as he is told it has a refemblance with any Taftes 
whereof he has the Zi^jj already in his Memory, imprinted there 
by fenfible Objefts, not Strangers to his Palate, fo far may he 
approach that Refemblance in his Mind. But this is not giving 
us that Idea by a Definitiony but exciting in us other Simple /- 
deasy by their known Names ; which will be ftill very different 
from the true Tafle of that Fruit itfelf. In Light and Colours, 
^nd all other Simple IdeaSy it is the fame thing: For the Signi- 
fication of Sound?, is not natural, but only impofed and arbi- 
trary. And no Definition of Lighty or Rednefs^ is more fitted 
or able to produce either of thofe Ideas in us, than the Sound 
Lights or Red^ by itfelf. For to hope to produce an Idea of 
Light, or Colour, by a Sound, however formed, is to expert that 
Sounds Ihould be vifible, or Colours audible j and to make the 

Ear? 
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Ears do the Office of all the other Senfes. Which is all one as 
to fay, that we might Tafle, Smell and See by the Ears : a 
fort of Philofophy worthy only of Sancho Panca^ who had th* 
Faculty to k^ Dulcinea by Hearfay. And therefore he that has 
not before received into his Mind, by the proper Ililet, the fim- 
ple Idea which any Word ftands for, can never come to knoMi^ 
the Signification of that Word, by any other Words or Sounds 
whatfoever put tbgether, according to any Rules of Deiitiition; 
The only way is, by applying to his Senfes the proper Objeift^ 
and fo producing that Idea in him, for which he has learned 
the Name already. A ftudious blind Man, who had mightily 
beat his Head about vifible Objefts, and made ufe of the Ex- 
plication of his Books and Friends, to underftand thofe Names 
of Light and Colours, which often came in his Way, bragged 
one Day, That he now underftood what Scarlet fignified. Upon 
which his Friend demanding, what Scarlet was ? The blind Man 
anfwered, it was like the Sound of a Trumpet: Juft fuch an 
Underftanding of the Name of any other fiipple Idea will he 
have, who hopes to get it only from a Definition, or other 
Words made ufe of to explain it, 

§J 12. The Cafe is quite otherwife in complex The Contrary 
Ideas ; which confifting of feveral fimple ones, fieived in corn- 
it is in the Power of Words, (landing for the Z^-** ^^^^^» h 
feveral Ideai^ that make that Compofition, to I^ftancesofa, 
imprint complex Ideas in the Mind, which were ^^^^^^^ 
never there before, and fo make their Names- ^^^ ^'^^ 
be underftood.lln/uch Colleftions of Ideas^ paffing under one 
Name, Definition^ or the teaching the Signification of one Word, 
by feveral others, his place, and may make us under/land the 
Names of Things, which never came within the reach of our 
Senfes ; and frame Ideas fuitable to thofe in other M«n's Minds, 
when they ufe thofe Names : provided that none of the Terms 
of the Definition ftand for any fuch fimple Ideas^ which he to 
whom, the Explication is made, has never yet had in his 
Thought. Thus the Word Statue may be explained to a blind 
Man by other Words, when Pifture cannot, his Senfes having 
given him the Idea of Figure, but not of Colours, which there- 
tore Words cannot excite in him. This gained the Prize to 
the Painter, againft the Statuary ; each of which contending for 
the Excellency of his Art, and the Statuary bragging, that his 
was to be preferred, becaufe it reached farther, and even thofe 
who had loft their Eyes, could yet perceive the Excellency of 
it. The Painter agreed tp refer himfelf to the Judgment of a 
blind Man ; who being brought where there was a Statue made 
by the one, and a Pidture drawn by the other j he was firfl led 
5 ^^ 
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to the Statue^ in which he traced with his Hands all die Linea* 
ments of the Face and Body ; and with great Admiration) ap-^* 
plauded the Skill of the Workman. But being led to the Pic-» 
ture, and having his Hand laid upon it, was told. That now he 
touched the fiead» and then the Forehead, Eyes, Nofe, bfc. 
ts his Hand moved over the Parts of the Pi£lure on the Cloth^ 
without finding any the leaft Diftindion: Whereupon he 
cried out, that* certainly that muft needs be a very admirable 
and divine Piece of Workmahihip, which could j[«prefent to 
them all thoh Parts, where he could neither feel nor perceive 
any thi^^. 

§. i^He that fbould ufe the Word Rainbow to one who 
iinew all thofe Colours, but yet had never feen that Pbanamenony 
would by enumerating the Figure, Largenefs, Pofition, and 
Order of the Colours, fo well define that Word, that it might 
be perfectly underftood. But yet that Definitions^ how exa3: 
and perfe£t foever, would never make a blind Man underftand 
it i becaufe feveral of the fimple Ideas that make that complex 
one, being fuch as he never received by Senfation and Expe- 
rience, no Words are able to excite them in his Mind. 

^§. 144 Simple Ideasy as has been fhewed, can 

The Names of only be got by Experience, from thofe Objeds, 

ccmplex Ideas vrhich are proper to produce in us thofe Percep- 

twhento be x\om. When by this means we have our Minds 

^ ° * them, then we are in a condition to define^ and by 
Definition to underftand the Names of complex Ideasy that are 
made up of them. /But when any Term ftan^s for a fimple /^^j, 
that a Man has never yet had in his Mind, it is impoffible by 
any Words, to make known its Meaning to him. When any 
Term ftands for an Idea a Man is acquainted with, but is igno* 
rant that that Term is the Sign of it, there another Name, of the 
fame Idea^ which he has been accuftomed to, may. make him 
underftand its Meaning. But in no Cafe whatfoever, is any 
Name, of any fimpiie Idea^ capable of a Definition. 

Fourthly y §. !$• I Fourthly ^ But though the Names of 

Namesoffinple fimple ideas have not the help of Definition to 
Ideas leaft determine their Signification ; yet that hinders 

doubtful. not, but that they are generally kfs doubtful and 

uncertain^ than thofe of mixed Modes and Sub/lances. Becaufe they 
ftanding only for one fimple Perception, Men, for the moft 
part, eafily and perfedly agree in their Signification : And there 
is little room for miftake and wrangling about their meaning.) 
He that knows once that Whitenefs is the Name of that Co- 
lour he has obfervcd in Snow or Milk, will not be apt to mif- 

apply 
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«pply tbiit Word, as long as he retains that Idea ; which, whett 
he has quite loft, he is not apt to miftake the meaning of ie, 
but perceives^ he underftands it not. Then ia neither a Multi- 
plidtjr of fimple Ideas to be put together, which makes the 
Doobtfulheis in the Names of mixed Modes : ndt a (uppoTed, 
but an unknown real Efi^nce, with Properties depending 
thoreon, the precife Number whereof are alfo unknown, which 
makes the Difficulty in the Names of Subftances. But on the 
contrary, in fimple Ideas the whole Signification of the Name is 
Icnowq at once, and confifts not of Parts, whereof more oriels 
being put in, die Idea may, be varied, and fo the Significatioa 
of its Name be obfcure or uncertain. 

%^t6jFiftbfyy This farther may be obferved, FlftUy, Smpk 
concerning Jimple Ideas and their Names^ that li^^^hawfina 
they have tut few Jfcents in linea PredicamentaU^ J/cents'inhnok 
(as they call it) fhm the bweft Species to tbefum- Prcdicamea- 
nuim Genus. The Reafon vrtiereof is, that the ^•"* 
loweft Species being but one fimple Idea^ nothing c^n be left 
out of it, that fo the difFerence being taken away, it may agree 
iK^ith fome other thing in one Idea common to them both sf which 
having one Name is the Genus of the other two : v, g. There is 
nothing can be left out of the Idea of White and Red, to make 
them agree in one common Af^earance, and {o have one general 
Name ; as Ratimality being left out of the complex Idea of Man^ 
makes it agree with Brute, in the more general Ideazni Name 
of JnimaL And therefore, when to avoid unpleafant Enumera- 
tions, Men would comprehend both f/^ite and Redy and feveral 
other fuch fimple Ideas^ under one general Name^ they have . 
been fain to do it by a Word which denotes only the Way they 
^et into the Mind. For when Wbite^ Red^ and Telkwy are alt 
comprehended under the Genus or Name Cokur^ it fignifies no 
more, but fuch Ideas as are produced in the Mind only by the 
Sight, and have Entrance only through the Eyes* And wnen they 
would frame yet a more general Term, to comprehend both 
Colours and Sounds^ and the like fimple IdeaSj they do it by $ 
Word that fignifies all fuch as come into the Mind only by one 
Senfe : And fo the general Term Quality ^ in its ordinary Accep- 
tation, comprehends Colour, Sounds, Taftes, Smells, and tan- 
gible Qualities, with Diftindion from Extenfion, Number, Mo- 
tion, Pleafure, and Pain, which make Impreflions on the Mind, 
and introduce their Ideas by more Senfes than one* 

§. i'^. I Sixthly, The Names of fimple Ideas^ Sixthly yNamet 
Subftances and mixed Modes, have alfo this cf Jimple lAt2i% 
difference : That thofe of mixed Modes Itand fiandfwrl^<t%% 

for 
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not at all arhi- for Ideas perfeftly arbitrary : Thofe ifSuhftaruiM 
trary. are not perfeaiy fo : hut refer to a Pattern^ though 

with fome Latitude: 'and thofe rfftmple Ideas are perfeaiy taken 
from the Exiftence of Things, and are not arbitrary at aUi I 
^ Which what' Difference it makes in the Significations of their 
l»^mes, we (hall fee in the following Chapters. 

/The Names of fimple Modes differ little from thofe of fiin- 
pie Ideas.! 

C H A P. V. 

Of the Names of mixed Modes and Relations. 

Theyjlandfor §* '/^ ■ ^HE Names of mixed Modes being 
€tbftraaldiC2^y I general, they ftand, as has been 

as other gene- -^ ihewn, for Sorts or Species of 

ral Names. Things, each of which has its peculiar EiTepce. Jf 

The EfTences of thefe Species alfo, as has 
been fftewed, are nothing but the abftraii Ideas in the Mind, 
to which the Niame is annexed. Thus far the Names and Ef- 
fences of mixed Modes, have nothing but what is common 
to them with other Ideas: But if we take a littliB nearer furvey 
of them, we (hall find that they have fometbing peculiar^ 
which perhaps may deferve our Attention. ' 
jp/r/?,rMdea8 §• ^^^^^ ^^^ Particularity I (hall obferve 
they fond for *" *^"^ ^^> that|the abftrad Ideas^ or, if you 
are made by the pleafe, the Efiences of the feveral Species of 
Vnierfianding. mixed Modes are made by tbeUnderfianding^twhert" 
in they differ from thofe of fimple Ideas : in 
which fort, the Mind has no Power to make any one, but 
only receives fuch as are prefented to it, by the real Exiftence 
of the Things operating upon it. 

Secondly, made , §'. 3- In.the next PlaceVthefe Effencesof the 
arbitrarily, and ^P^^^^^ of mixed Modes^ are not only made by the 
^without Pat' Mind, but made very arbitrarily^ made with-* 
terns. out Patterns, or reference to any real Exift* 

ence. /Wherein they diff^er from thofe of Sub- 
ftances, which carry with them the Suppofition of fome real 
Being, from which they are taken, and to which they are con- 
formable: But in its complex Ideas of mixed Modes, the Mind 
takes a Liberty not to follow the Exiftence of Things exactly. 
It unites and retains certain CoIle£iions, as fo many diftini^: 
Specifick Ideas^ whilft others, that as often occur in Nature, 

and 
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iikk are a$ platnly fuggefted by outward Things, pztt Aegleded 
Without particular Names or Specifications. Nor does the 
Mind, ill thefe of mixed Modes, as in the complex Id^as of 
I Subftances, examine them by the real Exiftence of Things 1 
or verify them by Patterns^ containing fuch peculiar Compofi* 
tions in Nature. To kho\v whether his Idea of Adnltery^ or Ih^ 
xefty be right, will a Man feek it any where amongft Thinga 
cxifting ? Or is it true, becaufe any one has been wltnefs to 
fuch an ASion f No : But it fuffices here, that Men have put 
together fuch a CoUe&ion into one complex /ira, that rhakea 
the jlrchitypej and Specifick Idga^ whether cvcf tny fuch Ac* 
tion were committed in nriim natkra or no. 

§. 4./ To underftand this aright, we muft Honfiihii 
confider wherein tbh making 9/ ihefe cmplex ^^* 
Ideas €0njyis\ and that is not in the making 
any new Idea^ but putting together thofe which the Mind had 
before. Wherein the Mind does thefe three Things : Firft, It 
chufes a certain Number. Secondly^ ItKlves them Connec<^ 
tion, and makes them into one Idea, Thirdly, it ties them 
together by a Name* / If we examine how the Mind proceeda 
in thefe, and what Liberty it takes in them, we {hall eafily ob- 
fervcj iiow thdfe, Effences of the Species of mixed Modes, ate 
the Workmajtuiip of the Mind ; and confequentlyi that xht 
Species themfelves arc of Mens makings 

§• 5^No body can doubt, but that thefe Ideas Emdg^ly «r* 4V 
of mixed Modes^ are made by a voluntary CoU hitrary^intk^ 
Ie£):ion of Ideas put together in the Mind^ inde- the Idea is tf^ 
|>endent from any original Patterns in Nature, eenbe/krttie 
wl^ will but reBedl, that this fort of complex £xtfieMcei 
Ideas may be made, abftraded, add have Names 
given them i and {o a Species be conilituted before any oM 
Individual of that Species ever exified. / Who can doubt but 
the Ideas of Sacrilege or Aduber^^ might be framed in the 
Mind of Men, and have Names given tbem ; and fo thtfo 
Species of mixed Modes be conftituted, before either of them 
Was ever committed % and might be as well difcourfed of, and 
reafoned about, ' and as certain Truths difcovered of them^ 
Whilft yet they had no Being but in the Underftanding, as yrell 
as now, th^t they have but too frequently a real Exiftence ? 
Whereby it is plain, how much the /oris of mixed Modes an ihf 
Creatures ^ the Underjlandingi where they have a Being at 
fubfervitnt to all the ends of real Truth and Knowledge, as 
when they really exift : And we cannot doiibt, but Law-ma* 
kers have often made Laws about Species of AAions^ Whicll 
Vol. n* P ^ i. were 
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were only tht Creatures of their own Underftandmes : Be^rfgy 
that had no other Exiftence, but in their own Minds. And,- 1 
thii^k) no body can deny, but that thfe Refum^ioH was a Spe- 
cies of mixed Modes in the Mind, before it really exifted. 

§. 6. To fee how arbitrarify thtft EJJences of 
Inftances ; mixed Modes are made by the Mind, wc need 
Murder Jnceft, but take a view of almoft any of them. A little 
Stahiing. . looking into them, will fatisfy us, that it is 
the Mind, that combines feveral fcattered in- 
dependent Ideas^ into one complex one 5 and by the common 
Name it gires them, noakes them the Eflence of a certain 
Species, without regulating itfelf by any Conne6lion they have 
in- Nature'. For what greater Connexion in Nature, has the 
Idea of a Man, than the Idea of a Sheep, with Killing ; that 
this is made a particular Species of Adion, figniHed by the word 
Mttrder ; and the other not ? Or what nearer Union is therein 
Nature, between the Idea, of the Relation of a Father, with 
Killing, than that of a Son,. or Neighbour; that thofe are 
combined into one complex Idea^ and thereby made the.Ef* 
fence of the diftin<a Species Parricide^ whilft the other makes no 
diilin£l Species at all ? But though they have made Killing a 
M^n's Father or Mother, a diftinft Species from Killing his 
Son, or Daughter ; yet in fome other Cafes, Son and Daugh- 
ter are taken in too, as well as Father and Mother ; and they 
are all equally comprehended in the fame Species, as in that 
of Inceji. Thus the Mind in mixed Modes arbitrarilv unites 
into complex Ideate fuch as \t finds convenient y whim others 
that hav6 ahogether as much, union in Nature, are left loofe 
and never combined into one Idea^ becaufe they have no n^td 
of one Name. It is evident then, that the Mind, by its free 
Choice, gives a Connection to a certain Number of Ideat^ 
which in Nature have no more Union with one another, than 
others that it leaves out : Why elfe is the Part of the Weapon, 
the beginning of the Wound is made with, taken Notice of, 
to make the diilindl Species called Stabbing^ and the Figure 
and Matter of the Weapon left out ? 1 do not fay this is done 
without Reafon, as we ihall fee more by and by ; but this I 
&y,^ that it is done by the free Choice of the Mind, purfuing: 
its own ends ; and that therefore thefe Species of mixed Modes 
are the Workmanlhip of the Underftanding : and there is no- 
thing more evident than that^ for the moft part, in the framing 
thefe Ideas^ the Mind fearches not its Patterns in Nature, nor 
refers the Ideas it makes, to the real Exiftence of things ; but 
puUXuch together, 9& may beft fcrvc its own Purpofes, with- 
- ■• ., 5 ■ ' out 
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out tying.itfelf to a prccife Imitation of any thing that really 
exifts. 

§. J J But though thefc tomplcx Ideas or Ef- 
finces ofnmcai ModeSy depend on the Mind, and SutftiUfuh/e^" 
are made by it with great Liberty ; yet they ari '^^^^^ '° the end 
not made at random^ and jumbled together with- ^^^^^g^^g'^ 
out any leafon at all. / Tfaiobgh thefe complex 
ideas be not always copied from Nature, yet they are always 
fuited to the End for which abftra(Sl Ideas are inade: And 
thoiigh they- he Combinations mad^ of Ideasy that are loofef 
enough^ and have as little Union in themfelves, as feverat 
other, to which the Mind never gives a Conne£lion that com* 
bines them into one Idea ; yet/they are always made for thd 
Convenience of Communication^ which is the chief End of 
Language. ^Tbe ufe of Language is, by fbort Sdundr to iignify 
with eafe and difpatch general Conceptions;, wherein not only 
abundance of Particulars may be cohtained, .but alfo a greati 
Variety of indej^ndent Ideas colleftcd into one epmpkx one* 
In the making therefore of the Species of mixed Modes^ Men 
have had regard only to fueh Combinations as they had occa-( 
fion to mention one to another. Thofe they hare combined 
into diftin^l con^ies^ Ideas ^ and given names to; whilft others^ 
that in Nature, have as near an Union, are left loofe and unre-* 
garded. For, to .go no farther than human Actions themfelves^ 
if they would make diftinft ab{lra(^ Ideas of all the Varieties 
might be obferved in them, the Number muft be infinite, and 
the Memory confounded with the Plenty^ as well as ovcr^ 
charged to little Purpoie^ It fuffic^, that Men make and namtf 
fo many complex Ideas of .thefe mixed Modes^ as they find 
they have occafion to have Names for, in the ordina^-y Occur- 
rence of their Affairs. If they join to. the Idea of Killing, the 
Idea of Father or Mother^ and fo make a diftind Species from 
killing a Man's Son, or Neighbour, it is becaufe of the dif-» 
ferent Heinoufnefs of the Crime, and the diftindi Punifiiment 
is due to t-b^ murdering a Man's Father or Mother, differenli 
from what ought to be infliQed on the Murder of a Son or 
Neighbour 4 and therefore they find it neceffary to mention \i 
by a diflin<Si Name, which is the end of making that. diftin<9: 
Combination. But though the Ideas of Mother and Daughter^ 
are fo differently treated^ in reference to the Idea of Killings 
that the one is joined with it to make a diftin<% abftrad Idea 
with a Name, and fo a diftinift. Species, and the other not j yet^ 
in.refpe<9: of carnal Knowledge, they' are both taken in under 
Inceji : and that ftill for the feme convenience of e^cpreifing un-* 
d«r one Name, and reckoning of one Species, fuch* unclean 

D a Mixture* 
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Mixtures as have a peculiar turpitude beyond others.; and thia^ 
to avoid Circumlocutions, and tedious Defcriptions. 
Ma_ ^^u §-^®- A modepitc Skill in different Larmat$T^ 

tVordsofdi- b«i«g '> obvious to obferve great ftorc of 
nfer/e Langua- ff^ds in tmi Language, ,%uhi£ have not anf 
ges arta?reof. that imfwir them in another ^^^WYiidA plainly 
(hews, that thofe of one Q)untr^, by their 
Cuftom- and Manner of Life, have found occafion to make 
feveral complex Idea$^ and give Names to them, which others 
never colleAed into fpecihck Ideas^ This couU not have 
happened, if tbefe Species were the fleady Workmanfbip of 
Nature; and not CoUedions made and aMra<^ed by the 
Mind, in order to naming, and for the convenieooe of Com* 
monication* The Terms of our Law, which are not empty 
Sounds, will hardly find Words that anfwer them in the Sfa-- 
nijb or Italiafh no (canty Languages ; much lefs, I think, could 
any. one tranflate them into the Uarribbeey or Weftoe Tongues : 
And ^Stut Verftira of the Romans or Corian of the yews y have 
no Words in other Languages to anfwer litem : The Reafoi^ 
whereof is ^ain, from what has been faid. Nay, if we will 
l6ok a little more nearly into this Matter, and exii&Iy com- 
pare different Languages, we fitall find that though they have 
Words, which in Tranfflations and Didionarics> are fuppofed 
to anfwer one another ; yet there is fcarce one often, amongd: 
the Names of complex Jdeas^ efpecially of mixed Modes,, 
that ftands for the fame preciie Jdea^ which the Word does 
that in Dictionaries it is rendered by. Therie are no Liea^ 
more common, and lefs compounded, than the Meafures of 
Time, Extenfion, and Weight ; and the Xatm Names Hora^r 
Pesy Lilray are without Difficulty rendered by the EngUJk^ 
Names, Heur^ Foot, and Pound: jBut yet there is nothing more 
evident, than that the Ideas a Roman annexed to thefe Latin 
Names,; were very far different from thofe which an Englijb^ 
mmt exprefles. by thofe Engli/h ones^ And* if either of the(e 
ihould make ufe of the Meafures that thofe of the other Lan- 
gua'ge defigned by their Names, he would be quite out in his 
account. Thefe are too fenfible Proofs to be doubted ; and we 
iball find this much more fo, in the Names of more abftra^ 
and compounded Meas y. fuch as are the greatefl part of thofe 
which make up moral Difeouries : Whofe Names, when Mea 
come curioufly to compare with thofe they are tranflated into,. 
in other Languages, they will find very few of them exadlj 
to correfpond ia the whole extent of their Significattons^ 

§9^ 
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^.9. The Reafon why I take fo particular nj/hews 
Notice of this, is, that we may not be miftaken species to he 
about Gefuroj and Speciesy and their EJfenceSy fnaJeforCom- 
as if they were Things regularly and constantly municaiien* 
made by Nature, and had a real Exiftence ia 
Things ; when they appear, upon a more wary Survey, to be 
nothing elfe but an Artifice of the Underftanding, for the ea- 
fier fignifying fuchColleiftions of Ideas^ as it (hould often have 
bccafion to communicate by one general Term ; under which 
diverfe Particulars, as far forth as they agreed to that abftra£l 
IdiCy might be comprehended. And if the doubtful Signifi- 
cation of the Word Species^ may make it found harfh to fome« 
that I fay, that the Species of mixed Modes are made by the 
Underftanding: yet I think, it can by no body' be denied, 
that' it is the Mmd makes thofe abftra£t Complex leUasj to 
which fpecifick Names are given. And if it be true, as it is, 
that the Mind makes the Patterns, for forting and naming of 
Things, 1 leave it to be confidcred, who makes the Bounda- 
ries of the Sort or Species ; fince with me. Species and Sort have 
no other Difference than that of a Latin and Englifh Idiom. 

§. io.jM?1&^ near Relation that there is between 
Speciesy jEffences^ and their general NamCy at t./^^^ • 
U^O: in mixed Modes, will farther appear, when -J^'^^^^J^"'^ 
we confider, that it is the Name that fcems to f^^^l^f 
preferve thofe Effences, and give them their laft- ^^^ tozetberl 
ing Duration, f For the Conneflion between the ^nd TMkes it a 
loofe Parts of thofe complex Ideas, being made Species. 
by the mind, this Union, which has no parti- 
cular Foundation in Nature, would ceafe again, were there not 
fomething that did, as it were, hold it together, and keep the 
Parts from fcattering. Though therefore it be the Mind that 
makes the Colledion, it is the Name which is, as it were, the 
Knot that ties them faft together. What ^ vaft Variety of 
different Ideas, does the Word Triumphus hold together, and 
deliver to us as one Species ? Had this Name been never made, 
or quite loft, we might, no doubt, have had Defcriptions of 
what jaffed in that Solemnity : But yet, I think, that which 
holds thofe different Parts together, in the Unity of one com- 
plex Idea, is that very Word annexed to it; without which, 
the feveral Parts of that would no more be thought to make 
one thing, than any other Shew, which having never been made 
but once, had never been united into one complex Idea, un- 
der one Denomination. How much therefore, in mixed 
Modes, the Unity neceffary to any Eflence depends on the 
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Mind ; zfii how much the Continuation and iixin^ of that 
Unity depends on the Name in common Ufe annexed to it, I 
l^aye to be confidered by thofc.who look upon EJfen^es an4 
^pecl^ii as real eftablj/Iipd Things in Nature. 

§. ii/iSuitahle to this wp giid, that M^-* fp^oking of mxe4 
Modts^ feldom imagine or fake any othsr for Species ofwem^ hut 
fucb cs atf fet out by Name ,i Bepa^fe they being of Man'3 
making only in order to naming, no fuch Species, are taken 
Notice of, or fuppofed to be, unlefs a Name be joined to it 
a$ the Sign of Man's having combined into one idea (everal 
loofe ones 5 and by that Name, giving a lafting Union to the 
Parts, which would otherwife ceafe to have any, as fooii a§ the 
Mind laid by that abftra^t Idea, and ceafed actually to think 
on it. But wh^n a Name is once annexed to it, wherein the. 
parts pf that complex Idea have a fettled and parmanent Uni- 
pn ; thep h the fjfence^ as if were, eftablifhed, and the 
jSpedls looked pn as compleat. For to what Purpofe fhould the 
Memory charge itfelf with fuch Compof^tions, unlefs it were 
by Abftra^ion to make them gpneral ? And to what purpofe 
make them genera), unlefc it w^ere, that they mieht have ge- 
^tr^l Names, for the copyenience of I)ifcourfe» ^nd Cpi^muni- 
cation ? Thus we fee, th^t killing a Map with a Sword, or a 
Hatchet, are Jooked on as no di(tin(S): Species of A£lion : But 
if the P^ipt of tjie Sword firft enter the Body, it pafles for a 
diftinil Species^ where it has a diftlnd Name, as in England, 
jn whofe Language it is called Stabbing : But tn another Coun- 
try, whpe it has not happened to be fpecified under ^peculiar 
Name, it paffes not for a diftin£l Species. But in the Specie^ of 
corporeal Subftances^^ tl^pugh it be the Mind that makes the 
pominal Eflence : yet fipce thofe Ideas, which s^rc combined 
in it, are fgppofed to have an Union in Nature, whether thp 
Mind joins them or no, therefore thofe are looked op as di- 
ftinft SpecieSy without any Operatiop of ^he Mind, either ah- 
ilra£ling, of giving a Name to that complex Idea. 

§. r^. /Conformable alfp to what has been 
For the Qri' faid cppcerning the EJfences of the species of 
ginah cfmxed mixed^ Modes, that they are Creatures of the 
Modes, <we look Un^erfjanding, rathei^than the Works of Na^ 
TdMind ^''^^' Conformable, I'fay, to this, wc find, 

'which^J/o ^^^^ *^^^^ Barnes lead our Thoughts to the Mind, 

Jhe^vs them to ^^ «^ farther, \ When we fpeak of Jufiice, or 
he the Work- Gratitude, \ft frame to ourfelves no Iniaginan 
tnanfiytp of th^ tion of arty thing exifting, which we would 
\jHderftaading. concdv^ \ fcut bur TJiQu^hts termjnate in the 
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abftfaft Uius of thofc Virtues, and look no farther ; as they 
do, whqn we fpeak of a Horf^^ or Iron^ whofe Specifick Ideas 
we conilder not, as barely in the Mind, but as in things them- 
felyes, which afford the original Patterns of thofe Ideas, But 
in mixed Modes, at Icaft the raoft confiderable Parts of them, 
which are moral Beings, we confider the original Patterns, as 
being in the Mind ; and to thofe we refer for the diftinguifli- 
ing of particular Beings under Names. And hence I think 
it is, That thefe EJfences of the Species of mixed Modes, aro 
by a more particular Name called Notions : as by a peculiar 
Right apnertaining to the Underftanding. 

§. 1 3* /Hence likewife we nisy learn, fFhy ' - Theif being 
ihje complex Ideas cf mixed Modes are commonly ^"^^de by the 
tnor0 compounded and decompounded y than thofe cf Underftanding 
natural Subjiances. Becaufe they being the ^i^l^ouiPat' 
Workmanlhjp of the Underftanding, purfuing ^^rns.jbe^sthe 
only Its own ends, and the conveniency or ex- ^^,^ r ^^^^ ^ 
preffing in (hort thofe Ideas' it would make pounded, 
!known to another, does with great Liberty 
unite often into one abftra£l Idea Things that in their Nature 
have no coherence j and fo under one Term, bundle together 
a great Variety of. compounded and decompounded Ideas. I 
Thus the Name oi Proc^tQn^ what a great mixture of Inde- 
pendent Ideas of Perfons, Habits* Tapers, Orders, Motions, 
Sounds, does it contain in that complex one, which the Mind 
of Man has arbitrarily put together, to exprefs by that one 
Name ? Whereas the complex Ideas of the Sorts of Subftances 
^re ufually qiadc up of only a fmall Number of fimple ones j 
and in the species of Animals, thefe two, v/z.. Shape and Voice, 
jcommonly make the whole nominal Eff^nce. 

§. 14.1 Another thing we m^y obferve from Namet of 
what has been faid, is, that the Names of mixed mixed Modes 
Modes always fignify (when tb^V have any de- ftandalyntys 
Itermined Signification) the real Offences of their f^jheir real 
Species, f For thefe abftraa Ideas, being the ^M^"^^'^ 
Workmanfeip of the Mind, and not referred to the real Ex* 
iftence of Things, there is no Suppofitlon of any thing more 
figniiied by that Name, but barely that complex Idea, the 
Mind itfelf has formed, which is all it would have exprefied 
by it ; and is that on which all the Properties of the Species 
fiepend, and from which alone they all flow : and fo in thefe 
f be real and nominal Ej/ence is the fanle ; which, of what Con- 
cernment it is to the certain Knowledge of gc^ners^l Tru^Ji, we 
Piall fee hgreafter. 

P4 §-iS- 
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uru ik^ §' ^S'/This alfo may (hew us the Reafbii. 

N^'sanufH' ^^ f^ ^^ ^-fi ^^' '*' Names 9f mixed 
ail^lt^le/iri ^^^^^ ^^^ i^^y H^^^ ^^ I^^^ '*<T fond for are 
tbeirlifiis. perfeSlly known. Becaufe there being no Specie^ 
of thefe ordinarily taken Notice of, but what 
have Names ^ and thofe Species^ or rather their Eflcnces, being 
abftradt complex Itkas made arbitrarily by the Mind, it is con-^ 
venient, if not neccffary, to know the Namcsi before one 
endeavour to frame tbefe complex I(^eas ^unlefs a Man will fiU 
his Head with a Company of abftraA ^complex Ideas, which 
, Others having no Names for, he has nothing to do with, but 
to lay by and forget again. I confefs, that in thf Beginnitig 
of Languages, it was necefiary to have the Idea, before one 
gave it the Naipe : And fo it is fti|l, where making a new 
complex Idea, one alfo, by giving it a new Name» makes a 
new Word. But this concerns not (.anguages made, whidH 
Jiavc generally pretty W^U provided for Ideas, wi^ich Men hayc 
frequent Occafion to have^ and communicate : And in fuch^ 
i aflc whether it be not the ordinary Method, tl^at Childrei^ 
|carn the Names 'of mixed Modts, before they have their 
Ideas f" What one of a thoufand ever frames the abftrad Idea 
of Glory and AptHtion before he has heard the Names of 
them ? In fimp]e Ideas and Subftanccs I grant it is other^^rifej^ 
which being fuch Ideas, as have a real Exiftence and Union ia 
Nature, the Ideas, or Names, are got o|ie before the Qther, as 
it happens. 

ILeaf of ^' ^^7 What has been faid here of mixed 

htnfhlar^ Mbdcs, js with very little difference applicable 
wMsSubfea. *'^^ ^^ Relations ;/ which fince every Man him- 
•^ ' felf may obferve, I may fpare myfelf the Pain^ 
to enlarge on : efpccially, fince what 1 have here faid concern- 
. ing Words in this third Book, will poffibjy be thought by fome 
to be much mon? than what fo flight a Subjeft required. I al- 
io^ it might be brought into a narrower Compafs : But I was 
V^jlling to ftay my Reader t>n an Argument, that appears to me 
pew, ^nd a little out of the way, (I am Yiirc it is one I thought 
. iiot of, when I tfegap to write,) Tha^ by fearching it to the 
pottoip, and turning it on every fid^, fome Part or other might 
meet with every one's Thoughts, and give occafion to the moft 
avcrfe, or negligent, to refle<a on a general Mifcarriage \ which, 
though of great Confcquence, is little taken Notice of. When 
\t is confidered, what a Pother Is made about Effinces, and 
|io^ mych all forts of Knowledge, Difcourfe, apd Convcrfa- 
^on, »re peftcrcd and difordercd by the carelefs and confufed 
3 Ufc 
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U& and Application of Words, it will perhaps, be thought 
worth while tboroughly to lay it open. And I fhall be pardon* 
ed if I have dwelt long on an Argument, which I think tberp^^ 
fore needs to be inculcated \ becaufe the Faults, Men are ufu-r 
ally guilty of in this kind, are not only the greateft Hindrances 
of true KLnowledge } but are fo well thought of, as to pafs for 
\u Men would often fee i^hat a fma)l Pittance of Reafon afid 
Truth, or poffibly none at all, is mixed ydth tbofe hufEng Opi* * 
nions tbev are (welled with; if they would but Ipok beyond 
fafhionable Sounds, and obferve what lieas are, or are not 
comprehended under thpfe Words, with which they are fq 
armed at all Points, and with which they fo confidently lay 
abcmt them. I (ball imagine I have do|ie fome fervice to Truth, 
t^eace, and Learning, if by any Enlargement on this Subjed, 
I can make Men refieft on their own vTfe of Language; and 
give them Reafon to fufpef):, that fmce it is fre<)uent for others. 
It may alfo be poffible for them, to have ibmetimes very gooq 
and approved Words in their Mouths, and Writings, with ve- 
ry uncertain, little, or no Signification. And therefore it isf 
not unreafonable for them to be wary lierein themfelves, and 
not be unwilling to have them examined by others. With 
this Deiign therefor^, I Ihall go on, with what { have farthej 
to fay, concerning this matter. 

CHAP. VL 

Of the J<[ames of Subjances. 

$• l/' I ^ HE common Namex of SiManciSy A a 

I "as well as other General Terms, ne eommon ^ ' 
J- Sand fir Sorts; which is nothing Names of Stti- 
clfe but the being made Sighs of fuch complex fiances ftand 
Ideajij wherein fcveral partjcular Subftanccs do, /*'" ^^^^* 
or might agree, by yirtuft of which they are 
capable of being coipprehen^led in one common Conception^ 
and fignified by one NaiTOv/ I fay, do or might agree : for 
though* there be but one Sun exifting in the World, yet the 
Idea of it being abftrafted, fo that more Subftanccs (if there 
were fev^ral) might each agree in it j it is as much a Sort, as 
if there was as ma<iy Suns as there are Stars. They want not 
their Reafops, who think there are, and that each fixed Star 
yould anfwer the fcUa the ^amc Sun ftand$ for, to one who 

were 
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were i^Uced in a. due diftance ; which, by tl^e w^y,' may fliew 
us how much this . Sorts., or, if you pleafe, Gtmra and Species 
of Things (for thofe Latin Terms fignify to me oq more than 
th^ Stftglijh Word Sort) (kpend on fuch CoUedions of Ideas^ as 
Men have made ; and not on the real Nature of Things: fincc 
it is not impoffible, but that in Propriety of Speech, that might 
be a Sun to one, which is a. Star to. another, 

§./a. The meafure and boundary of each 

TbeEJIence Sort^ or SpmeSy whereby it is conftituted that 
pf each Sort U^ particular Sort, and diftinguiflied from others^ 
the ahftra^ ' is that we call its EJfenfie^ which is nothing but 
Idea. that ahjlra6i Idea ta which the Name is annexed:) 

So that every. thing contained in thkt Idea, is 
effential to that Sort. This, though it be all the £Jfence of 
natural Subftances that we know, or by which we diftinguifh 
them into Sorts ; yet/l call it by a peculiar Nam^, the mminal 
EJfence, to diftingui(b it from that real Conftitution of Sub- 
Aances, upon which depends this nominal Effence, and all the 
Properties of that Sort ; which therefore, as has been faid, may 
be called tl>e real EJfenceJv. g. the nominal EJfence, of Gold, is 
tl^at complex I4e(i the Word Gold ftands for, let it be, for in- 
ftanae, a Body yellow, of a certain Weighty malleable, fufi- 
ble and fixed. But the real BJfence is the Conftitution of the 
infenfible Parts of that Body, on which thofe Qualities, and 
9II tl^e other Properties of GoU depend. How far thefe two 
are different, though they are both called Effence, is obvious, 
^t firfl fight, to discover. . 

§, 3. For though, perhaps, voluntary Mo- 

The nominal, tion, with S^nfe and Reafon, joined to a Body 
andrealEJfence of a certain Shape, be the complex Ideg, to 
4'iffereHt. which I, and others, annex the Name Man, 

a|id fo be the nominal EJfence of the Species (o 
called ; yet nobody will*fav, that that complex Idea is the 
real EJfence and Source of all thofe Operations, . which are to 
be found in any Individual of that fort. The Foundation 
of all thofe Qualities, which are the Ingredients of our com- 
plex Idea, is fomething quite different : And had we fUch a 
Knowledge of that Conftitution of Man, from, which his Fa- 
culties of Moving, Senfation, and Reafoning, and other Pow- 
ers flow, and on which his fo regular Shape deppnds^ as 'tisr 
poffible An^ls have, and it is certain his Maker Has, we fhoulid 
have a quite other Idea of his EJfence, than what now is 
contained in our Definition of th^t Specie^ be it w|iat it will ; 
^nd Qur Id:a of any individual Man would be as far different 

frqin 
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from vrhat it now Is^ as is his who knows all the Springs and 
Wheels,' and other Contrivances within, of the fapious Clock 
at Sirafiurgy^ from that which a gazing Countryman has of 
it, who barely fees the Motion of the Hand, and hears the 
Clock ftrike, and obferves only fome of the o|itward Appear- 
ances. 

*§• 4- /That EJfenciy in the ordinary life of %j,.L-^/r^ 

the Word, relates to Sorts, and that it is confi- tiJtufS^^ 

dered in particular Beings, no farther than as . ^^^/j, ^ 

th|gy ^re ranked into Sorts, appears froni hence : * -^ 

That take but away the abftrac): Ideas, by which we fort In*. 

diyiduals, and rank them under common Names, and then 

fhe thought of any thing ejfential to any of theip, iqftaptly . 

vaniihes : we have no Notion of the one, without the other: 

which plainly (hews their Relation.y It is neceiTary for me to 

i>e as I am; GOD and Nature has made me fo: But there 

is nothing I have is eflential to me. An Accident, or Difeafe, 

may very much alter my Colour, or Shape ; a Fever, or Fall, 

may take away my Reafon or Memory, or both; and 4^^ 

Apoplexy leave neither Senfe, nor Undcrftanding, no, nor 

Life. Other Creatures of my Shape may be made with more 

and better, . pr fewer and worfe Faculties, than I have : and 

others may have Reafon and Senfe in a Shape and Body very 

di^erent irom mine, None of thefe are eflential to the one. 

Of tjie other, or to any Individual whatfocver, till the Mind 

refers it to fome Sort or Sp$(Us of Things ; and then prefent* » 

ly, according to the ab{lra£l Idea of that Sort, fomething is 

jFound efftnttM^ Let any one examine his own Thoughts, and 

l^e will find, that, as foon as he fuppofes or fpeaks of Ejfential^ 

the Coniideration of fome Species, ot the complex Idea, fig^ 

nified by fome general Name, comes into his Mind : And it is-^ 

m reference to that, that this or that Qualify is faid to be 

effintiah Sp that if it l)e alked, whether it be ejfential to 

me, or any ofher particular corporeal Being, to Jiave Reafon I 

I iay, no ; no more tb^n it is ejfential to this white thing I 

write on, to have Words in it. But if that particular Being 

be to be counted of the Sort Ma^, and to have the Name 

Man given it, ^hen Reafon is ejfential to It, fuppofmg Reafon 

^o be a Part of the complex Idea, the Name Man ftifnds for : 

^s it is ejfential to this thing I write on to contain Words, if I 

will give it the Name Treatife, and rank it under that 5^^«Vx. 

So that ejfential and not ejj'ential, relate only to our abjlra£l 

Jdeas, and the Names annexed to them\ which amounts to no 

jiipre \>\xi thi§. That whatever particular Thjn§ has ^lot in it 

jhofe 
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thofe Qualities, which are contained in the ahftra^ TSea^ 
which any general Term ftands for, cannot he ranked under 
. that Spectesj nor be called by that Name, fincc that abftradt 
Idea is the very Effence of that Species. 

L §. 5, /Thus \\ the Idea of Body^ with fome People, be bare 
t^xtenfton or Space, then Solidity is not ejfential to Body ; {f 
others make the Idea^ to which they give the Name Body^ to 
be Solidity and Extenfion, then Solidity is cffcntial to Boidy^j 
That therefore, and that alone is confidered as ejfentidl^ 
which makes a Part of the complex Idea the Name of a Sort 
Jlands for^ without which no particular thing can be Reckoned 
of that Sort, nor be entitled to that Name. Should there be 
found a Parcel of Matter, that had all th? other Qualities that 
are in Iron^ but wanted Obedience to the Loadftone ; and 
would neither be drawn by it, nor receive Diredion from ity 
would any one queftion, whether it Wianted any thing effentialf 
Jt would be abfurd to afk. Whether a thing really exifting 
wanted any thing ejfential to it : Or could it be demanded. 
Whether this made an ejfential or fpecifick Difference or no ; 
fmce we have no other meafure of ejfential or fpecifick but our 
abftraft Ideas f And tp talk of fpecifick Differences in Nature, 
withqut reference to general Ideas and Names, is to talk unin- 
telligibly. For I would a(k any one. What is fufficient to 
make an effentidl Difference in Nature, between any fwo par- 
ticular Bemgs, without any ^^ard had to fome abftra£): Idea^ 
which is looked upon as the Eflence and Standard of a Species f 
All fuch Patterns and Standards, being quite laid afide, parti* 
cular Beings, confidered bardy in themfelves, will be found to 
have all their Qualities ecmally effential\ and every thing, in 
each Individual, will be efiential to it, or which is more, no- 
thing at all. For though it may be reafonable to iblk. Whether 
obeying the Magnet, be eJfenUal to Iron f yet, I think, it is 
very improper and infignificant to ^(k. Whether it be ejTential 
to the particular Parcel of Matter I cut my Pen with, without 
confidering it under the Name Iron^ or as being of a certain 
species ? And if, as has been faid, our abftraft Ideas^ which 
have Name« annexed to them, are the Boundaries of SpecieSy 
pothing: can be effential bi]»t what is contained in thofe Ideas. 
t §. 61] It is true, I have often mentioned a real Effence^ di- 
ftin6i in Subftances, from thofe abftrad Ideas of them, which I 
call their nominal Effence. By this real Effence^ I mean, that 
real Conftitution of any thing, which is the Foundation of all 
^hofe Properties, that are combined in, and are cohftantly 
found to co-cxift with the mminal Effence \\ that particular 
* Conftitut'-^n 
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Conftitutioll whkh every Thing has within itfelf, Without anjr ^ 

RcUtion to any thing without it. / But Efftrue^ even in this / 

Senfe^ rebtes to a &r/» and fupjpofes a Species: Foe being that 

teal ConiUtution, 00 which the Properties depend, it necefla^ 

rily. Aippofes a fort qf Thing«> Properties belonging onXy to 

Speckst andi not to Individmls uv. g. Suppofing the nomimd 

Efiencer of. G^U .to b^ z,Bidy..Qt, Tucb a peculiar Colour and 

Weight, with Malleability and.jufibility, the reel Evince is 

that.Conftitiition of the P^^rcs 0/ Mauer, ou which thefe Qua* 

litiea^ an^theic.Unioji, d^peod; and is alfo the Foundation of 

its Solubility in Jqua Rfgia, aod other Properties accooipanyiag 

that complea; Jdea. Here afo SJ^ices and Properfies^ but att 

upon Su|)pofitiQn of a Soct, or^neral abftra^ Idea^ which is 

confider'd as imoiutabjie; but there is ao ioydiYiUlual Parcel of 

Mattpr, toiwbieh any of tbejEe Qyalities are fo ansezed) as to 

hc^Jhaial to it, or infepacabje from it. That whicb is ejeutht^ 

belongs to ttas a Condition, whereby it is of this or that Sort : 

But t2ce away the Coniideratto;i.of itsrbeiAg.ranked under the 

Name of fome abftra£l Idea^ and. then tbece is nothing necef- 

iary to it, nothing infeparable fr6m it. Indeed, as to the real 

E^imesa£ Subftances, we only fuppofe their being, without 

precifd^.Jcnowing v4iat they are; But that which annexes 

them ft^l to the '^cies is the nominal Efience, of which they 

arc" the fuppofed Foundation and Caufei 

^ §. 7. iThe next thing to he confsdered is, by . ^, . - 

7 wiucb of jthpfe Efences it is, ilitit jSuS^cis are; £^1^1 

£iermnedCvito'^ortsi'er Species i\ and th^t, it is y^ Slides. 

evident^ if'iy the ^nominal EJmcel For it is that * . . 

alone, that theName,' wliich^ is the Mark of the Sort, flgnifies./ 

It is impoiEblfi therefore, that any thing fliould determine the 

Sorts of things, which we. rsi0]& under general Names, but that 

Ideg^ which diat Nai&e is. de&gned as a Mark for; which is 

that, as has been fttewn, wiiichiwe call the nominal EJJince^ 

Why do we fay. This is jt Harfi^ and that a Mule ; this is an 

Animaly that an Herb? How comes any particular thing to br 

of this or ^at Sort, but becaufc it has that mmnal EJJence^ or, 

which is all one, agrees to that. abftra(£t Idea^ that Name is 

annexed to ? Aiid I defire any one but to refletSt on his own. 

Thoughts, when he hears or fjiaks any of thofe, or other Names 

of SuMances, to know what Sort of Effinces they ftand for. , 

n §. 8./ And that the Species of Things to iw, are nothing bu$, 

^ the raniing them under SJiin^ NameSy according to the com^ 

plex Ideas in us ; and not according to precifcy diftin£i real 

EJcnces in them> is plain from hence. That we find many of 

the 
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the Individdals that are ranked into on[e Sorty catted by W0 
^ common Name, and fo received as being of one SpecUsy have 
yet Qualities depending oft their real GojSftitutions, as far dif^ 
ferent one/roro another, as from others, from which they are 
accounted to differ ^ayiW/y./This, asrit ii eafy lo be obferved 
by all, who have to do with natural Bodies > fo Chymifts cfpe^ 
ciilly are often, by fad Experience, convinced of it, wheA 
they, fometimes in vain, feek for the fame Qualities in one 
Parcel of Sulphur, Antimony, or Vitriol^ which- they have 
found in others. For though they are Bodies of the fame Species'^ 
baying the fame nominal EJJime^ under the fame Name ; yet 
do they often, upon fevere ways of Examination, betray Quali- 
ties fo different one from another, as to fruflrate the Expe^- 
tion and Labour of very wary Chymifts. But if Things were 
Biftinguilhed into SpecieSy according to their real Efiences, it 
would be as impoffible to find different Properties in any two 
individual Subftances of the fame Spicies^ as it is to find diffe<* 
rent Properties in two Circles, or two equilateral Triangles. 
That is ptoperly the Effence to us, which determines every 
particular to Ithis or that Chffis % or, which is the fame Thingy 
to this or that general Name : and what can that be elfe, but 
that abftraa /^^ to which that Name is annexed ? and fo has^ 
in truth, a Reference, not fo much to the Being of particular 
Things, as to their general Denominations. 

J§« 9. / Nor indeed can ive rank, and fort 
Things^ and confequently (which is the end of 
Bffenccy ivhich forting) denominate them by their r*d EJfencBi^ 
we knew not. becaufe we know them not. Our Faculties carry 
lis no farther towards the Knowledge and Di- 
ftindion of Subftances, than a Collection of thofe fenfible Ideas 
which we obferve in them ;/ Which however made with the 
greateft Diligence and Exadnefs, we are capable of, yet is 
more remote from the true internal Conftitution, from which 
thofe Q^ialittes flow, than, as I faid, a Countryman's Idea is 
from the inward Contrivance of that famous Clock at £/n7/}«rg^» 
whereof he only kts the outward Figure and Motions. There 
is not fo contemptible a Plant or Animal, that does not con- 
found the moft enlarged Underftanding^ Though the familiar 
Ufe of Things about us, tike off our Wonder j yet it cures not 
our Ignorance. When we come to examine the Stones, wo 
tread on, or the Iron, we daily handle, we prefently find, we 
know not their Make 5 and can give" no Reafon of the different 
Qualities^ we find in them. It is evident the internal Conftitu- 
tion, whejpeon their P/operties depend, is unknown to us. For 

/to 
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t6 go tiofarthcr than the gmfleft and moft Tabvious we can ' 
imagine amongft them. What is that Tcxturfe of Parts^ that 
real EJJincty that makes Lead and Antimony ' fufihte ; Wood 
and Stones not ? What makes Lead and Iron malleable ; Anti-' 
mony and Stones not ? And yet how infinitely thefe come fliort ' 
of the fine Contrivances, and unconceiveaMe real EJfences of 
Plants or Animals^ every one knows. The Workmanihip of 
the all-wife and powerful God, in the great Fabrick of the' 
Uftiverfe, and every part thereof, farther exceeds the Capacity 
and CompreheAfion of the moft inqtiifitive and intellrgent Man, 
than the beft Contrivance of the moft ingenious Man^ doth the 
Conceptions of the moft ignorant of rational Creatures. There-- 
fore we in vain pi'etend to range Things into Sorts, and difpofe 
them into certain Claiies, under Names, by their real EJfences^ 
that are fo far from our Difcovery or Comprehenfioh. A blind. 
Man may as (oon fort Things by their Colours ; arid he that' has * 
loft his Smellj-aft well diftingulfh a Lilly and a Rofe by theirO- 
dour&, as by thofe internal Coriftitutions which tie knows not. 
He that thinks he can diftinguifo Sheep and Goits' by their 
real Effenees^ thzt are unknown to him, may be pleafed to try 
his Skill in thofe Speciesj called Caffiowaryy and ^erechinchio ; 
and by their internal real iB/J8(*^/, determine the TOtirfdaries ot 
thofe •iJf^fifVj', "Without knowirfg. thecoiAplex Idea of fenfible ^ 

Qualities, that each of thofe^Naines' ftand for in the Countries 
where thofe- Animals are to be found. 

§. 10 Thofe therefore who have been taught, ' \/ ^. 
that the feveral Species of Subftances had their ' '',^^f^¥^ 
diftina internal fuhjlantkl F$rmsi Md that it ^l^^f^* 
was thofe F9rms which made the Diftin^ion of ^^^^ /^^ * 
Subftances into their true Species and Genera^ ' ' 
were led yet farther out of the Way, by havihg^ fheir Minds 
fet upon truitlefs Enquiries aftcv fuh/iantwl Forms, wholly un- 
intelligible ; and whereof we have fcarce fa much as any ob- 
fcure orconfufed Conception in general. • -•' -* - 

Iff §. tl./That our ranking and dijftin^ijhing ' "' ^ A«) 

/ natural Subftances into Species, coHjtfts iri the *'- That the no* ib^S^Z 
nominal E fences the Mind makes, and not in the * mifMlEjffenceis j7 
real EJfences to be found in the Things -them^ ^^ ^bereiy 
felves, is fkrdier evident from our Ideas of Spirit^, '^[f-^^^^'^fi^ 
For the Mind getting, only by refleftingJ on its ^^^-^f^'' 
own Operations, thofe fimple Ideas which it ^I^^ ^^^'^ • 
attributes to Spirits, it hath, or can have, no . ^ 
other Notion of Spirit, but by attributing all 
thofe Operations) it finds in itfelf, to a fort of BeiUgs^ with^ 

I QUt 
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out Coiifideraticm of Matten And even the moft zAm^^i 
Notion we have of God, is but attributing the fame fimple 
Idias^ which we have got from Refledion on what we find ia 
cmrfelves, and which we coiipetve to have more Perfedion in 
them, than would be in their abfence ; attributing^ { fay, tbofe 
£mple Jdws to him in an unlimited Degree. /Thu» having got 
from refle&ii^ on ourfelves, the Idea ^Emjiemtj Knowtedge, 
Po^cr, and Ple^fure, each .of which we find it better to have 
than to want; and the more we have of each,. the better i 
joining all. thefe together, with Infinity to each of them, we 
have the complex IdM of an Eternal, OmnifeieUt, .Omnipo- 
tent, infinitely Wife, and Happy Being, And^hough we areyy 
told, that there are diflerent Species rf Angels \ yet we know 
not how to frame diftind fpecifick Ideas of them ; not out of 
any Conceit, that the Exiftence of more Species than ope of 
Spirits, is impoffible ; /but becaufe having no more fimple 
Ideas, (nor being able to frame more) applicable to fuch Be«- 
ings, but. only thofe few taken from ouifelves, and itotfx the 
Adions of our:own Minda in thinking, and being delighted, 
and moving feveral Parts of our Bodies, we can no otherwife 
. diftingui(h. in ^ur Conceptions the feveral Sfedes of Spirits^ 
one from another, but. bv attributing thofe Operations and 
Towers, we find in ourfiuves, to them in a higher or lower 
Degree } and fo have no very diftind fpecifick Ideas oi Spi- 
rits, except only of GOD, to whom we attribute both Du- 
ration, and all thofe other Ideas with Infinity; to the other 
Spirits, wkh limitation : Nor, as I humbly conceive, do we^ 
.between GOD and them in our Ideasy put finy difference by 
any Number of fimple Ideasy which we have of one, and not 
of the other, but only that of Infinitv. All the particular Ideas 
of Exigence, Knowledge, Will, Power," and Motion, i^c^ 
being Ideas derived from the Operations of Our Minds, We at- 
tribute all of tb«m to all Sorts of Spirits, with the Difference 
only of Pegrees,^o the utnuoft we can'imagine, even Infinity, 
when we would frame, as well as we can, an Idea of the fir ft 
Being i w^o yet, it is certain, is infinitely more remote in thtf 
real ExceUency of his Nature, from the higheft and perfeiteft 
of all cfcated Beings, Chan the greateft Man, nay, pureft Se-« 
raph, is fwax the moft contemptible part of Matter ; and 
, confequently muft infinitely exceed what our narrow Under- 
ftandings can conceive of him. 
Whereof tMe 1"^ $• '^'Z '* ^^ "^^ impoffible tO conceive, noif 
are froiaUj repugnant to Reafon, that there may be many 
mmAerkfsifk^ Species^ (f SphriUy a» piuch feparated ard Ai* 
eieu verfifitd 
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irerfifted one from ahotbtsr, by diftinS Properties, whereof we 
have no Jdeas^ as the Specjes .of fenfible Things are diftin- 
guilhed one from ^mother, by Qualities, which we know, and 
obferVe in them. / That there (hould be more Species of in- 
telligent Cxeatuies above us, than there are of fenfible and 
materia) below us, is probable to me from hence ; That in all 
the vifible corpoJrea] World, we fee no Chaims, or Gaps; All 
quite down from, us, the Defcent is by eafy Steps, and a con- 
tinued ferilBS of Things, that in each Remove differ very littie 
one from the othcn / There are Fifties that have Wings, tkat 
are not 3ti'aiag^rs to the airy Region : and there are fome fiirds^ 
that are Inhabitants, of the ^^ater; whofe Blood is cold ajs 
Fiflies, and their FIe(h i^ fo like in tafte, that the fcrupulous are 
allowed them on Filb-days, There are Animals fo near of kiii 
both to .Birds and Beafts, ths^t they are in the middle between 
both: Amphibious Anin^als link the Terreftrial.^nd Aquatick 
together ; Seals live, at Land and a^ Sea, and Porpoifes have 
the warm Blood and Entrails of a Hog ; not to mention what 
is confidently reported of Mermaids, or S^a-men; There are 
ibme Brutes, that feem to have. as muqh Knowledge and Rea> 
fon« as. fome that are called Men : and the Animal and Vege- 
table Kingdoms are fo nearly Joined^ that if you will take the 
Iowef| of one, and the higheft of the other, there will feared 
be perceived any great difference between them ; and fo oh 
till we come to the loweft and the moft inorganical Parts of 
Matter, we ihall find every where, that the feveral Species 
are linked together, and differ but in almoft infenfible De- 
* grees. And, when we confider the infinite Power and Wifdom 
of the Malper, we have Reafon to think, that it is fuitable to 
the maghificeii't Harmony of the Univerfe, and, the great De- 
iign and infinite Goodnefs of the Arcbited, that the bpecies of 
^ Creatures i[hould alfo, by gentle Degrees, afcend upward from 
us toward his infinite Perfediiqn, as we fee they gradually de« 
: fccnd from us downwards : Which, if it be probable, we have 
ileafon then to be perfuaded, that there are far more Species of 
Creatures above usj than there are beneath i we being in De- 
grees of Perfe6tion, much more remote from the Infinite Being 
of QOD^ than we are frpm the loweft State of Beiiig, and 
that wbich approaches neareft to nothing. And yet of aff thofe 
diftin£i: Species, for the Reafons above faid, we have no clear 
diftin£t Ideas, 

/ §. 13. But to return to t;he Species of cor- ThenominalEfi 
jporeal Subftances. If I fliquld a(k any one whe- fence that of the 
ther. Ice and Water were two diftinft Species of Species, prtn^ed 
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from Water Things, I ddubt not but I fhould bC sinfwcfetf 
and Ice. in the Affiitnkcive : And it cannot be denies}, 

but he that lay$, they are two diftinft Speciesy is in the right. 
But if an Englt/hman^ bred in ^tfi9u»Vtf, who, perhaps, had never 
feen i\or heard of Ice^ coming into England in the Winter, find 
the Water be put in his Bafon at Night, in a great part frozen 
in the Morning, aftd not knowing any peculiar Name it had, 
ihould call it hardened Water ; I aflc, Whether this would be 
a new Sptcies t6 him, different from Water F/And, I think it 
would be anfwered here. It would not be to him a new Spe-^ 
aesy no more than congealed Jelly, ^Hen it is cdldj Is a dl- 
ftin<ft StecieSy from the fame Jelly fluid and warm ; or than 
liquid Gold, in the Furnace, is a diftindl Species itcax hard 
Gold in the Hands of a Workman, And if tbift be fo, it is 
plain, that our dlJlinSf Species are nothing but diJlittSf complex 
Ideas, with diftin£t Names annexed to them. It is true, every 
Subftance that exifts, has its peculiar Conftitutionj whereon 
depend thofe fenfible Qualities, and Powers, weobferve in it: 
But the ranking of Things into Speciesy which is nothing but 
forting them und^r fcveral Titles, is done by us, according to 
the iSeas that we hav6 of them : Which tho* fufficient to di- 
ftinguifti them by Names ^ fo that we may be able to difcourfe 
of them, when we have them not prefent before us ; yet i 
we fuppofe It to be done by their real internal Conftitutions^ 
and that Things exifting are diftinguiflied by Nature into 
Species, by real EJ/ences, according as we diftingitifh them in- 
to Species by Names, we (hall be liable to great Miftakes. 

§.14./ To diftinguilh fubftantial Beings into 

J)iffculties Species, according to the ufual Suppofition, 

agai^acer- that there are certain precife JS^^^r^x ox Forms 

tain Number of of Things, whereby all the Individuals e)dft- 

realEfencis. ing, are by Nature diftinguiflied into Species, 

ihefe Things are neceffary : | 
To be affured, that Nature, in the Produdion 
or I nmgs, always defigns them to partake of certain regulated 
cftablilhed EJfeHceSy which arc to be the Models of all Things 
to be produced, j This, in that crude Senfe it ia ufually pro- 
•pofed, would need fome better Explication^ before it can 
fully be aflcnted to. 

§. i(>\ Secondly y' It would be neceffary tp know, whether 
Nature always attains that EJfencey it defigns in the Produc- 
tion of Things. \ The irregular and monftrous Births, <bat in 
diverfe forts of Animals have been obferved, will always give 
us reafon to doubt of one, or both of thefe* 

I ^ §17. 
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$. iplfbirJfyj It ought to be determined, whether thofe 
we call Mmjlers be really a diftinft %f/rj, according to the 
fchoUftick Notion of the Word Sfecm j fince it is certain, thaC 
every thing that cxiftsj has its particular Conftitution r/And 
yet wc find, that fome of thefe monstrous Produdions, have 
feiy or none of thofe Qualities^ which are fuppofed to rcfult 
from and accompany the Effencc of that Species, from whence 
they derive their Originals, and to which, by their Defcent> 
they ieem to belong* 

§. iSJPaurthfyy The teai Efences of thofe . 

Things, which we diftinguifh into Species, and _ j^*'' "^'"f 

as fo diftinguiihed wc name, ought to be W^^^^^o/^fj 
i .^ f .ri^rt I Jionces not per-- 

known 5 u t. we ought to have Ideas of them./ ^V^ ColUaions 
But fince we are ignorant in thefe four Points, qf Propertia* 
Ae Juppfifei real Effencis cf Things Jiand us not in 
^adfor the dijiingnijhing Suhftances into Species. 

§. ig.fFifibfyj The only imaginable help in this Cafe would 
be, that having framed perfeS complex Idea^ of the Properties 
of things flowing from their different real Eflences, we fliould 
thereby diftinguifh them into Species.^But neither can this be 
done J for being ignorant of the real Effcnce itfelf, it is impof- 
fible to know all thofe Properties that flow from it, and are fo 
annexed to it, that any one of them being away, we may cer'^ 
tainly conclude, that that Effence is not there, and fo the thing 
is not of that Species. | We can never jcnow what are the pre- 
cife Number <rf Properties depending on tjie real Eflcnce o( 
Gold^ any one of which failing, the real Effence of Gold, and 
confequently Gold, woald not be there, unlefs we knew the 
real Effence of Gold itfelf, and by that determined that Species* 
By the Word Gold herfc^ I muft be underftood to defign a 
particular piece of Matter i v. g. the laft Guinea that wa9 
coined. For if it ihould ftand here in its ordinary Signification 
for that complex Idea^ which I or any one elfe calls 'Gold % 
I. e^ for the nominal Eflence of Gold, it would be Jargon : fo 
hard is it to (liew the various Meaning and Imperfe6tion of 
Words, when we have nothing elfe but Words to do it by* 

§. oo. By all which .it is clear. That our dijiinguijhing Sui^ 
fiances into Species by Names, is not at all founded on their r^al 
EJfencesi nor can we pretend to range and determine them ex- 
adly into Species, according to the internal eflential Differences* 
§. ai. But fince, as has been remarked, we Butfucba 
have need of general Words, tho* we know not ColUaion as 
the tea^Effences of Things ; all we can do, is to. our Name 
colled fiich a Number of fimple Ideas^ as by fianisfor. 
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Examination, we find to be united together in Things exTft^ 
ing, and thereof to make one complex Idea. Which tho' it 
be not the real Eflence of znj Subftance that exifts, is yet the 
Jpectfick EJfence^ to which our Name belongs, and is convert!-* 
ble with it ; by which we may at leaft try the Truth of thefe 
nominal EJfences. For Example, There be that fay, that the 
EJfence of Body is Extenfion : If it be fo, we can never miftake 
in putting the Eflence of any thing for the Thing itfelf. Liet 
us then in Difcourfe put Extenfton for Body: and when -wc 
would fay, that Body moves, let us fay that Extenjion moves, 
and fee how it will look. He that fbould fay, that one Exten^ 
fion by impulfe moves another Extenjion^ would, by the bare 
Exprejfwfiy fufficiently ihew the Abfurdity of fuch a Notion. 
The EJjince of any thing, in refped of us, is the whole coni'- 
plex Idea^ Comprehended and marked by that Name ; and in 
Subftances, befides the feveral diftin£l fimple Idtas tint make 
them up, the confufed one of Subftance, or of a:n unknown 
Support and Caufe of their Union, is always a part : and there- 
fore the EJfence of Body is not bare Extenfton^ but an extended 
folid thing ; and fo to fay an extended folid thing moves, or 
impels another, is all one, and as intelligible as to fay Bo^ 
moves or impels. Likewife to fay, that a rational Animal is 
capable ofConverfation, is all one, as to fay, a Man. But no one 
will fay. That Rationality is capable of Converfation, becaufe it 
makes not the whole EJfence^ to which we give the Name Man. 
§. 22. There are Creatures in the World that 
OurahfiraB \^2M^ Shapes like ours, but are Hairy, and want 
L^ltV"'^ Language, and Reafon. There are Naturals 
Specie's- in" ^mongft us, that have perfedly our Shape, but 
JZVin'tbat :jft R^^f°»* ^d f°°^« f .^^f?^, Language too. 
of Man. There are Creatures, as tis faid, (fit fides penes 

Auihoreniy but there appears no Contradi£Uon 
that there ihould be fuch) that with Language and Reafon, 
and a Shape in other Things agreeing with ours, have hairy 
Tails ; others where the Males have no Beards, and others 
where the Females have. If it be a(ked, Whether thefe be all 
Meny or no, all of human Species \ 'tis plain, the Queftion refers 
, only to the nominal Eflence : For thofe of them to whom the 
Definition of the Word Man^ or the complex Idea fignified by 
. that Name, agrees, are Men^ and the other not. But if the En- 
quiry be made concerning the fuppofed real EJfence ; and whe- 
ther the internal Conftitution and Frame of thefe feveral Creii- 
tures be fpecifically different, it is wholly impofSble for us to 
Anfwer, no Part of that going into our fpecifick Idea: only we 
I have 
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liftve Rfeafon to think, that where the Faculties, or outward 
Fratnefo much diiFers, the internal Conftitution is not exactly 
the lame : But what DiiFerence in the internal real Conftitu- 
tion makes a fjpeciiick Difference, it is in vain to, enquire;' 
>irhilft our Meajure of Specify be, as they are^ only our ahftra^ 
Ideas^ which we know; and not that internal Conftitution, 
ivhich makes no part of them. Shall the Difference of Hair 
only on the Skin, be a mark of a different internal fpecifick 
Conftitution between a Changeling and a Drill, when they 
agree in Shape^ and want of Keafon and Speech ? And (hall 
not the want of Reafon and Speech be a Sign to us of different 
real Conflitutions and Species between a Changeling and 4 
reafonable Man ? And fo of the refl, if we pretend that th© 
Diftindlion of Species or Sorts is fixedly eflablifhed by the 
real Frame, and fecret Conftitutions of Things. 

§• 23^Nor let any one fay, that the Power of o. • ^ j-^ 
Propagation in Animals by the mixture of Male ftinJu^edbl ■ 
and Female, and in Plants by Seeds, keeps the Generation, 
iiippofed real Species diflinft and entire. For 
granting this to be true, it would help us in the Diflinflion of 
ti^ie^ Species of things no farther than the Tribes of Animals and 
Vegetables^ I What muft we do for the reft? But in thofe too 
it is not fufficient : for if Hiftqry lye not. Women have con- 
ceived by Drills ; and what real Species, by that meafure, fuch 
a Produftion will be in Nature, will be a new Queftion : and we 
have Reafon to think this not impoffible, fmce Mules and Ju- 
noarts, the one from the Mixture of an Afs and a Mare, the 
Other from the Mixture of a Bull and a Mare, are fo frequent 
in the Wprld. I once faw a Creature that was the Iffue of a Cat 
and a Rat, and had the plain Marks of both about it ; wherein 
Nature appeared to have followed the Pattern of. neither fort 
alone, but to have jumbled them both together. To which, he 
that fliall add the monftrous Produ<9;ions, that are fo frequent- 
ly to be met with in Nature, will find it hard, even in the Race 
of Anim;*ls, to dpt^rroine by the Pedigree of what Species every 
ApimaJ's IlTue is ; and be at a lofs about the real EJence, which 
he thinks certainly conveyed by Generation, and has alone 3. 
right to the fpecifick Name. But farther, if the Specif of 
Ai^imals and Plants are to be diftinguifhed only by Propagation, 
muft I go to the Indies to fee the Sire and Dam of the one, and 

the Plant from which the Seed was gathered, that pr6duced 

th^ other, to know whether this be a Tyger or that Tea ? 

§. -24.AJpon the whole Matter, it is evident. Not by fuh- ^ ^ 

tj^at it is theif pijvn Colle<aions of fenfible Qua- JlantialForms. 
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litics, that Men make thfe Eflcnces of tta^ir fcreral ft^s ef 
Subftances; and that their real internal Structures are not 
confidercd by the grcateft part of Men, in the forting tbclti. 
Much lefs were any Juhjlantial Forms ever thought on by any, 
but thofe who have in this one part of the World learned tm 
Language of the Schools ^ and )ret thofe ignorant Men, wha 
pretend not any inftght into the real EfTences, nor trouble them-* 
felves about fubftantial Forms, but are content with knowing; 
Things one from another, by their fenflble Qjialities, arc often 
lietter acquainted witl> their Differences, can more nicely di- 
llinguifh them from their Ufes, and better know what they 
riiay expedl from each, than thofe learned quick-fighted Men» 
who look fo deep into them, and talk fo confidently of fome- 
tiling more hidden and eflential. 

/ §. 25. But fuppofing that the real EJJincts of 

Thefpecifick Subftances were difcoverable by thofe that 
EJfences are would fevcrely apply themfelves to that En^ 
tndde hy the quiry ; yet we could not rcafonably think. 
Mind, ^j^3( (Jjg ranking of things under general Namis^ 

was regulated by thofe internal real Conftitu- 
tions, or any thing, elfe but their obvious Appearances: finco 
I^anguages, in all Countries, have been eftabliihed long before 
Sciences. / So that they have not been Philofophers, or Lb- 
gicianr, or fuch who have troubled themfelves about Forms and 
EJfencesi that have. made the general Names that are in ufe 
amorrgft the fevcral Natiorfs of Men : But thofe, more or lefs 
comprehenfive Terms, have for the moft part, in all Lan- 
guages, received their Birth land Signification from ignorant 
and illiterate People, who forted and denominated Things, 
by thofe fcnfible Qualities* they found in them, thereby to 1^- 
nify them when abfent, to others, whether' t^icy had an occa-* 
fion to mention a Sort or a particular Thing, 

^, ^ §/^6' Since then it is evident, that we fort 

nfer ^^varhus ^^^ nairie'S ubftances by their nominaly and not by 
VndulartaL ^^^^^ ^^J^^ EJentes; the next thing to be confi- 
dercd IS, how, and By whom thefe EJfemes 
' come to be made. As to the' latter, Jtis evident they are -made 
iy the M'tnd^ and not by 'Nature: For were they Nitu'rc's 
Workman{hip, thy could not be fo various and different in fo- 
Vera] Men, as experience tells us they *are. For ifVe wBl ex- 
a'miTie it, wc fliali not find the nominal Eflcnce of any one tS^/- 
ciei of Siibftances, in all Men the fame; no not of that, liHiith 
of air others we are the moft intiniatchr acqtiairited with. /It 
coiild not poffibly be, that the'^bftraft idfiai to which Ac Name 

Mom 
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Man Is giveit) ihould be differeitt in feveral Men, if it were 
of l^ature's making ; and that to one it ihould be JnimaJ 
Hationak^ and to another^ Amnud implume bipes latis unguibus* 
He that annexes the Naone A^n to a complex /J^a made up of 
Senfe and fpontaneous Motipn, joined to a Body of.fuch a 
Shape,* has thereby one £fieace of the Bpeiies Aian : And he 
that, upon farther £xaaiination, adds Rationality, has ano- 
ther /Silence of the Species he calls Man : By which means the 
fame Individual wjH be a true Man to the one, which is not fo 
to the other. I xHink, there is fcarce any one will allow this 
upright Figure, -fo -^tVL known, to be the effential Difference of 
the Speaes Man ; and yet how far Men determine of the Sorts 
of Anirtnals, rather by their Shape, than Defcent, is very vifi- 
ble ; fince it has been more than once debated, whether leveral 
kutnan Poptus^'s Ihould be preferved, or received to fiaptifm, or 
Adl only becaufe of the DifFerence of their outward Configu^ 
ra^on, from the ordinary Make of Children, without knowing 
whether they were not as capable of Reafon as Infants caft in; 
a!ltother Mould : fome whereof, tho' of an approved Shape, are 
never capable of a& much Appearance pf Reafon, all their Lives, 
as is to be found in an Ape, or an Elephant ^ and never give 
any Signs of being a<^ecl vby a rational SouL Whereby it is 
evident, that the outward Figure, which only was found want-' 
ing, and not the Faculty of Reafon, which no body could know 
wbuld be wanting- in its due Seafon, was made etiential to the 
human Species^ The learned Divine and Lawyer, muft, *on 
fuch Occafions, renounce his facred Defihition of Jnimal Ra-^ ^ 
thnale^ and fubftitute. (bme other Eflence of the human Spe- 
cies. Monfieur Menage furnilhes us with an Examf$!e worth 
the taking Notice of on this Occafion. ff^hen the Abbot of St. 
M^rtiii, fays he, was born^ he had fo little of the Figure of 
a Man J that it be/pake him rather a monfter. It was for fome 
time under DeUberatipnj whether he flmild be baptized or no. 
However^ he was Baptized^ and declared a Man provifionally^ 
£t411 time ihould fllew what he would prove*] Nature had 
moulded bimfo iintowardfyy that he was called all his Life the Abbot 
Malotrue, /. e. Ill-fliaped. He was of Czen. Menagiana |^- 
This Child we fee was very near being excluded out of the 
Species of Man^ barely by his Shape. He efcaped very narrowly 
ks he was, and 'tis certain a Figure a little more odly turned had 
caft him, and he had been executed as a thing not to be allow- 
ed to pafs for a 'Man. And yet there can be no Reafon given, 
iWijr,' jiF the Lineaments of his Face had been a little altered, a 
r^tibjq^al Soul could not have been lodged* in him, wbya Vifage 
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fomewhat longer, or a Nofe flatter, or a wider Mouth, touldP 
liot have confifted, as well as the reft of his ill Figure, witif 
fuch a Soul, fuch Parts as inade hjm, disfigured, as he W4S^ 
capable to be a Dignitary in the Church. . 

§. 27. Wherein then, would I gladly know, con(jft$ the prc- 
cife and unmoveable Boundaries of that Species? It is plain, if 
we examine, there is no fuch Thiiig made by Naturfy and eftar 
blilhed by her amongft Men. The real Effence of that, or 
any other fort of Subftances, it is evident, we knqw not ; and 
therefore are fo undetermined in our nominal EiTences, whicti 
we make ourfelves, that if feyeral Men were to be aflced con- 
cerning fome odiy fhaped FceiuSj^ as foon as b6rn, whether it 
were a Man^ or no ? it is paft doubt, one fhould meet with dif- 
ferent Anfwers. Which could not happen, if the nominal Ef- 
fences, whereby we limit and diftinguifh the Species of jubilan- 
ces, were not made by Man, with fome Liberty \ but w«p 
^xactly copied fron> pre'cife Boundaries fet by Nature, whereK 
itdiftinguiflied all Subftances into-certain Species* Who would 
undertake to refolve what Species that Monfter Was of, whick, 
h mentioned by, Licetus^ lib, i, c, 3, with a Man's He^d.and 
Hog's Body ? Or thofe other, whi^ to the Bodies of Men bad 
the Heads of Beafts, as Dogs, Jtf orfes, £sfr. If any of thefe Crea- 
tures had lived, and could have.fpoke, it would have increafed 
the Difficulty. Had the upper part, tp the middle, been of 
Human Shape, and all below Swine ; h$id it been Murder tQ 
deftroy it ? or muft the Bifhop bav^ been corifulted, whether it 
were Man enough to be admitted ^o the«Fpnt, or no ? as I 
have been told, it happened in France fome Years fince, if| 
fdmewhat a like Cafe. So uncertain ai:e the Boundaries of Spe- 
cies of Animals to us, who have j)q other Mpafures tlyan the 
complex Ideas of our own colleaing : And fp fjar are wc from 
certainly knowing what 2^. Man is j' tho' . perhaps it will be 
judged great Ignc^ra'nce to make ^x^y doubt about it. And yet» 
I think, I may fay, that the certain Boundaries of that Speci^s^ 
are fo far from being determined, and the precife Number of 
fimple Ideas which make the nominal EfTence, fo far from be- 
ing fettled, and perfedly known, that very matierial Doubts 
may ftill arife about it : And I imagine, none of the Definitions 
pf the Word Man^ which we yet have, nor Defcriptiprfs of 
fhat fort of Animal, are fo perfed): and exadi;, as to fatisfy a 
confiderate inqjiifitive Perfon j much Icfs to obtai{) a general 
jConfeot, and to be that which Men would evpry where ijick 
t)y, in the Decifiqn of Cafes, and determining of Life and 
Dea.h, Bjaptifm or.i)o Baptifin, v^ I^rodu£tions that mighf 
happpn. * §. 28. , 
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* ^ 918.'/ Bi^t Ithougb thcfc mmml Effences of ^ 
pubftancis are made by the Mind, they are not arlttrarTL 
ypt nui4^ fo ^Utrarily a^^bofe of mi^ed Mffdeu mxedMcd^s. 
10 tbc making of any nominal Effeftce, it is ne- 
ceiiary, Firft^ That tie Id<as whereof it confifts^ have fuch an 
Union as to make but one Jdeq^ how compounded foever. &. 
ct^hi^y That the particular Ideifs fo united, be exadly the 
fiipne, neither i^ore nor Icfs./ For if Jwo abftraft complex Ideas^ 
differ either in Number or Sorts, of jheir component Parts, 
they make twp (lifFprent, and not one an4 t|ie fame Eilence, 
In. the lirft of th^ff* the Mind, ia making ^ts complex Ideas of. 
Subftances, only fpjlQ^s Nature; and puts none together^ which 
are not fuppofed to b^ve an Union in Nature. Nobody joins . 
the Voice of a Sheep, with the Shape of a Horfe 5 nor the Co- 
lour of Lead, with the Weight and Fikednefs of Gold, to be the 
complex I^eas of any real Subflapces \ i^i^lefs he has a mind to 
iijf bis Head ^j^h Chimrqs^ ai^d hi;^ Difcourfe yf\%)i unintelligible 
Words. Men obfcrving certain ^.Qualities always joined and 
exifting together, therein copied Nature ; and of Ideas fo uni- 
ted, made their complex ones of Subftat^ce?. For though Men 
may make what complex Ideas they pleafe, and jgiye what Names 
tp tl>em they will ; yet if they will be i^nderftood, when they 
fpea)^ of things really exifting, they muft, in fome degree, con- 
form their Ideas to the Things they would fpealcqf: Or elfe 
Men's Language will be like that of Babely and every Man's 
^JVords, being intelligible only to Kimfclf, would no longer ferve 
tp Converfation, ^nd th^ ordinary AiFairs of Life,, if the Ideas . 
they^and for be npt fqm^ way anfwecing the common Appear*- 
9t|ices and Agreement qf Subftances, as thev really exift. 
.§. zg.j Secondly^ Though the Mind of Mail, ^, . 
in tnaking its compkx Ideas of Sub/iance^j never if^perM ^^ 
puts any together tnat do not really, or are not ^ "^ 
fuppofed to co-exiipt ; and fo it truly borrows that Union from 
Nature: Yet the^^^mi^ it combines, d^^nds uport the va* 
rjotfs Carej Indufiry or Fancf of him that makes it. I Men genc- 
i:ally. content th^mfelves with fome few fenfible oovioiis Quali- 
ties ; apd often, jf not always, leave out others as material 
and as firmly united, as thofe that they take. Of fenfible Sub- 
ftances there are two Sorts ; one of org^ni^ed Bodies, which 
are prd^gated by Seed \ and ii> thefe, thp Shape is that, 
yrhich to us is the l^^ading Quality, and moft chara6leriftical 
Part, that determines tiie, Spedes : and therefore in Vegetables 
^nd Animals, an extended folid Subftance, of fuch a Certain 
Figure, ufually (erves the turn* For however fome Men feeqp^ 

' t« 
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to prize their D^nition^of Animal Rationale^ ytt Aould AerC 
a Creature be foutid, that had Language and Keafon^ but par-* 
took not of the ufual Shape of a*Man, 1 believe it would hardly 
pafs for a Man^ how -much foever it were Jmmal Rati$nak, 
And if Balaam's Afs had^ all bisrLife, diicotirfed*as rationally 
as he did once wi& his Mafter, I doubt yet, whether any one 
would have thought him worthy the Name Mattj or allotired 
him to be of the fame Species with himfelf. As in Vegetables 
a<id Animals it is the Shape, fo in moft other Bodies not pro* 
pagated by Seed, it is the* Colour we moft fix on, and are 
moft led by.^ Tims where we find the Colour of Gold, we are 
apt Co imagine all the other Qjialities, comprehended in oiir 
comficx Idea J to be there alfo : and we eommonly take thefe 
two obvious Qualities, viz. Shape and Colour, for fo pre- 
fumptive IJms of fevcral Species, that in a good Picture, we 
readily fay, this is a Lion, and that a Rofej this is a Gol}» 
and that a ^Iver Goblet, only by the different "Figures and 
Colours, reprefented to the Eye by the l^encil. 

,. , /§r. 30. But t ho' this ferves well enough for 

n^iyif jff grofs and Hconfufcd Conceptions, and unaccu- 
C'&V^ "^T^' of Talkin. and Thinking; y«.:^ 
•^ are far enough fipm bavtng agreed on the freaje 
Number of pimple Ideas or Quahties, hehngin^M any fort of Things^ 
fignified by its Nofne* fVlor is it a wonder; ilnce it requires much 
Time,.F;aiils-and Skill, ftrift inquiry, and«lonc;£xamination, 
to find out what, and how many t^ofe fimple Meas are, which 
are conftantly and infeparably .united in i^aiture, and are always 
to be/ound together in. the lame Subjeift. Moft Klen wanting 
cither Time, foclination.or Induftry, enough for this, even 
to. fome tolerable degree, content tbcmfclveswith fome few 
obvious,, and.outward Appearances of Things, thereby readily 
to diftinguif^ and fort them for the common Afiairs of -Life. 
And (oy without farther Examination, give them* Names, or 
take tip" the Names already in ufe. Which, though in conf- 
mon Converfation they pafs well enough for the Sljgns of fbme 
few obvious * ^alities co-exifting, are yet far enough from 
comprehending, in a fettled SighHication, a . precffe Number 
of' fimpk Ideas ; much lefs all thofe which' are united in*-Na- 
ture. 'He that fliall confider,>fter fq m\ich ;ftir about Genus 
and Species^ and fuch a deal of Talk of fpedfick. Differences, 
how few Words we have yet fetrfed Definitions of, may, with 
Reafon,.imagme, thatthofe -ftrw;, which there hath beenfo 
mueh-Noife made about, are only 'Chimarasy which give us 
no Light into the fpecifick Natures of Things, And he that 
^ ' fixall 
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iball conlider, how Tar the NatnesofSubffauicvs are from having 
Significations, wherein all -who ufe them do ^;ree, will bav« 
Reafon to conclude, that though the nominal Ounces of Sub-* 
ftances are all fuppofed to be copied from Nature, yet they are 
all, or moft of them, very imporfed. Since the Compofifjoft 
of thofe complex Ums are, in feveral Men, very different : 
and* therefore, that thefe Boundaries of Spgcies^ jare as Men, 
and not as N^ure makes them, if at leaft there are in Nature 
-any fuch prefixed Bounds, It is true, that many particular 
Sttbftances are fo made by Nature, that th^ have a.greement 
and liken^fs one with iinether, and fo affbfd a Foundation of 
being Fanked iifto Sorts. But the forting of Things by us, or 
ifce making of determinate Species ; being in order to naming 
and comprehending them ^nder general Terms, I cannot fee 
how it can be properly faid, that Nature fets the Boundaries 
of the Species of Things : Or if it be fo, our Boundaries of 
Species are not exa£Uy conformable to fhofe in Nature. For we 
having need of general Names for prefent tife, ftay not for a 
perfe5 Difcovery of all thofe Qualities, which would beft (hew. 
us their moft material Differences and Agreements ; but we 
ourfelves divide them, by certain obvious Appearances, into 
Speeiesy that we may the eafier, under general Names, com« 
municate pur Thoughts sibout them. For having no other 
Knowled^ of any Subftance, but of the 'iimple Ideas that are 
united in it ; and obferving fevei-al particular Things to agree 
with others, in feveral of thofe fimple hUas^ we make that 
CoUe£Hon our fpecifick Itka^ and give it a general N^tme; 
that in recording our own Thoughts, and in our Difcourfe with 
dthers, we may in one fhort Word defign all the Individuals 
that agree in -diat complex Idea^ without enumerating the 
fimple Ideas that make it up ; and h not wafle our Time and 
Breath in tedious Defcriptions ; which we fee they are fain to 
do, who "would difcourfe of any new Sort of Things, they 
have not yet a Name for. 

\ jr. But however, thefe Species of Subftan- 
tes pafs well enough in ordinary Coriverfation, Effenees of 
it is phiin, that this complex Tdea^ wherein they ^P^**^ ^^»dtr 
^bferve IcveraMndividuals to agree, is by dif- the fume Nam 
ferent Men, made very differently j by fome "^^Ty diffnait. 
more, and others lefs accurately. In fome, this 
complex Idea contains a greater, and in others afmaller Num- 
ber of Qualities ; and fo is apparently fuch as the Mind makes 
h. The yellow ihining Colour makes Gdd to Children ; 
Others add Weight, MalleaUenefs, and'FttfibiHty3 and others 
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yet other Qualities, which tbey find joined with that yellov^ 
Colour* as conftahtly as its Weight and Fufibility ; For iii all 
thefe, and the like Qualities, one has as good Right to be" 
put into the complex Idea of that Subftance, wherein they are 
^11 joined, as another. And therefore dijfiermt Men^ leaving 
out, or putting in, feveral fimple Idea^^ which others do Qot, ac- 
cording to their various Examination, Skill, or Obfervation 
of .that §u}>j.e<3:, hove different Effences of Gold ^ which muft 
therefore \>t of thejr owp, ^nd not of Nature's making. 

§./32r If the Number of ftmpk Ideas; that make 
4J^A The more ge- the nominal Mence of the lowpft &peei$s^ or iirft 
^ ^ neraJourUt^ ^o^^j^g ^f Individuals, depends on the Mind of 
Zllmie^e'2d ^""^^ varioufly c^lkaing them, it is much 
partial the^ more evident that they do fo, in the more ipom- 
are. prehepfive Claffi$^ which by th? Mafters of 
Logick afc called Genera. / Thefe are complex 
ldea9> .de{>gnedly imperf)^ : And it is vifible at iirft fight, that 
feveral of tho(e QuaUties that are to be found in the Things 
^emfelves, are purppfely left out of generical Ideas^ For a^ 
the Mind, to make general Ideas^ comprehending feveral parr 
$iculars, leaves out thofe of Time and Place, and fuch other 
tb^t make them incommunicable to more than one Individual ^ 
ib to, make other yet more general Jdeasy that may compre- 
hend differeijt Sorts, it leaves out thofe Qualities that diftin^ 
guifh them, and puts into its n/sw Cglledlion, oply fuch Jdeas^^ 
as are common to feveral forts. The fame Convenience that 
made Men exprefs feveral Parcels of yellow Mattqr coming 
from Guinea and Peru^ under one Name, fets them alfo upon 
making of one Name, that may comprehend both Gold *and 
Silver, and fome other Bodies of different forts. This is done 
l^y ^leaving put thofe Qualities, .which are peculiaj: to e^ch 
§ort j and retainii^ a complex Idea made up of thofe tljat are 
common to them all. Tp which jthe t^am^e Mftal hqing an-i 
liexed, there is a Genus conftitute<J ; the Effence whereof being 
that abftrad Idea, containing only fiHalleablenefs ajid Fufibi- 
lity, with certain Degrees of Weight and Fixednefs, wherein 
fome Bodies of feveral Kinds agree, leaves out the Colour, and 
other Qualities peculiar to Gold and Silver, ayid the other fort^ 
comprehended under the. Name MetaL Whereby it is plain^ 
that Men follow not exaflly the Patterns fet them by Nature,^ 
when they may make their General Ideas jof Subftances ; fince 
there is no Body to be found, which has barely Malleablenefs 
^nd Fufibility in it, without other Qualities as jnfeparable a^ 
thofe. But Men^ in making their general Ideas^ feeking mprfj 
' * 'the 
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the convenience ©f Language and quick difpatch, by fliort 
and comprchenfivc Signs, than the true and precife Nature of 
Things, as they exift, have, in the framing their abftraft 
Jdeasy chiefly purfued that end, which was fo be furniihed with 
ftore of general and varioufly comprehenfive Names. ISo that 
in this whole Bufinefs of Genera and Species j the Genus, or more 
comprehenfive, is but a partial Conception of what is in the 
Species^ and the Species, but a partial Idea of what is to be found 
jn each Individual. If therefore any one will think, that a ^f?^, 
and a Horfi, and an Animal, and a Plants Vc, are diftinguiflied 
by real Eflcnces made by Nature, he muft think Nature to be 
very liberal of thefe real Eflences, making one for Body, ano- 
ther for an Animal, and another for a Horfe; and all thefe ^ 
y^f^^j liberally beftowed upon Bucephalus, But if we would 
rightly confider what is done in all thefe Genera and Species, or 
Sorts, we (hould find, that there is no new Thing made, but 
only more or lefs comprehenfive Signs, whereby we may be 
enabled to exprefs, in a few Syllables, great Numbers of parti- 
cular Things, as they agree in more or lefs general Conceptions, 
which we have framed to that purpofe* In all which we may 
obferve. That the more general Term is always the Name of a 
lefs complex Idea ; and that each Genus is but a partial Conr 
ception of the Species comprehended under it. - So that if thefe 
abftraiS general Ideas be thought to be complete, it can only be 
in refpeS of a certain eftablifhed Relation between them and 
certain Names, which are made ufe of to fignify them ; and 
not in refpe<ft of any Thing exifting, as made by Nature. 

§i 33- ^'^ >s adju/ied to the true end of Speech, -.,: ,, 
whilh is to be the «fieft and ihortcrf way of ^^X^T 
communicating our Notions./ For thus he that ^^^ ^^^ ^ 
would difcourfe of things, as they agreed in 5*^^^. 
the complex Idea of Exteniion and Solidity, 
needed but ufe the Word Body to denote all fuch. He that 
to thefe would join others, fignified by the Words Life, 
Senfe and fpontaneous Motion, needed but ufe the Word mini- 
mal, to fignify all which partook of thofe Ideas : and he that 
had made a complex Idea of a Body, with Life, Senfe, and 
Motion, with the Faculty of Reafontng, and a certain Shape 
joined to it, needed but ufe the ihort Monofy liable Man, 
to exprefs all Particulars that correfpond to that complex 
Idea. This is the proper bufinefs of Genus and Species : And 
this Men do, without any Confideration of real EJfentes or 
luhftanticA Forms, which come not within the reach of our 
iCnowledge, when we think of thofe Things \ nor within the 

Signifi- 
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Signification cf our Words, whea we difcoiirfe with others*' * 
r a $-34* ^^^ I ^^ ^^^^ ^^h any one of a focC 

"^ three or four Foot high, with a Covering of 

iboiething between Feathers and Hair, of a dark brown Colour, 
without Wings,, but in the Place thereof two or three little 
Branches, coming down like Sprigs of Spamijh fitoom ; loi^ 

feat Legs, with Feet onlv of three Claws, and without a 
ail ; I muft make this Defcripdon of it, and fo navynake 
others underftand me : But when I am told, thft the mme of 
it is Cajfiiorisy I majr then ufe that Word to ftauid in difcourfe 
for all my comfdex Idea mentioned in that Delbription ; tho' 
by that Word, which is now become a fpecifick Name, I 
know no more of the real Efienee, or Conftitution of that fort 
of Animals, than I did before; and knew probably as ni)»ch 
of the Nature of that Spedes of Birds, before I learned the 
Name, as many Bnglifimm do of Swans, or Herons, which are 
fpecifick Names, very well known, of forts of Birds commoB 
in England. 

M ditr §• 3S« From what has been faid, it is evi- 

rnneihefms^ ^j^t. tb^t Mm mate Sinis pfl%ings, F^^ 
ittffanceG^U. different Effmcis alone that make different 
Spiciest it is plain, that they who make thofe 
abftraA Idtas^ which are the mmmal Effenus^ do thereby make 
the Spedes^ or Sort. Should there be a Body found, having 
all the other Qualities of Gold, except Malleableneis, it would,, 
no doubt, be made a Queftion whether it were Gold or no; 
/. /. whether it were of that Spedes. This could be .determined 
only by that .abfbid UiOj to which every one annexed the 
Name Gold\ fo that it would.be^true Gold to him, and belong 
to that Spedes who included not Malleablenefs in his nominal 
EJenciy fignified by the Sound Goldi and on the other Side, 
it would not be true Gold, or of that Spedes to him, who in- 
cluded Malleablenefs in his fpecifick Jdea. And who, I pray, 
is it, that makes thofe diverfe SpedeSj even under one and the 
fame Name, but Men that msike two diflerent abftrad Idaas 
confifting not exadlv of the fame CoUedion of Qualities ? Nor 
is it a mere Suppoution to imagine, that a Body may exift, 
wherein the other obvious Qualities of Gold may be without 
Malleablenefs ; fince it is certain, that Gold itfelf will be ibme<« 
times fo eager (as Artifts call it) that it will as little endure 
the Hammer, as Glafs itfelf. What we have faid of the put« 
ting in, or leaving Malleablenefs out of the complex Idea^ the 
Name Geld is by anyone annexed to, may be faid of its pe- 
culiar 
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culiar Weight, Fixednefs, and feveral other the like Qualities : 
-For whatfoerer is left out, or put in, it is ftill the complex 
Idea to which that Name is annexed*, that makes the Species: 
and as any particular parcel of Matter anfwers that Idea^ fo the 
Name of the Sort belongs trulr to it ; and it is of that Species* 
And thus any thing is true ^oldj perfeft Metal. All which 
Determination of the Species, it is plain, depends on the Un«- 
tlerftanding of Man, making this or that complex Idea. 
• §^36. This then, in ffliort, is the Cafe : N^^ 
isare sHaies many pafiicular Things which d$ agtee Nature makee 
one with another, in many fehfihle Qujdittts, tkeSMUtude. 
and probably tdo, in their inttjrilal Frame arrd 
Gonflftutbn: btit it is not thi§ real ^Jfinte that diftinguifhes 
them into Species y it is Men^ whoj taking occafion from the 
-Qualities they find united in them, and wherein they obferve 
often feveral Individuils td agree, range ihefn iht^ Sms^ in 0^ 
tkr t9 Jhetr Ndfhing^ fift* the Conveni^ikipe of compretxenfivie 
Signs sounder which Individu^, aceordihgtdthehrGc^forfflief 
to this pr that abftraA Idedj come to be ranked as under £n- 
fighs ; fo that this is of the Blue, that the Red Regiment % this 
is a Man, that a Drill : And in Ifhis^ I think, confifts the whole 
Bttfinefs of Genus and Species. 

§. 37. 1 do not deny^ but Nature, in the confteiHt Produc* 
tion 0/ particular Beings, makes them not aiWfty^ new and va* 
inous, but very much alike^ and of kin ohe to aMther : But 
1 thinfk it neverthelefs tru^ that the B&undariiss ^ibe Species, 
whereby Menfirt tbem^ dreihade By Mm ; fittoe the D&nces of 
i)ie Species, diftinguifiied by different Namil^, ^re, as has 
1ieen proved, of Man's makinfg, afiid feldoin adequate to the 
internal Nature of the Things they are tak^ fMn. So thsit 
We may truly iay, fOch ft MlEiliiier of fortiiig; of Things is 
itfae Workmaiidiip of M^n. 

4138. One drfng, I doubt hot, but will ie^ln t , ia ^ 
^c^^ftrange in this Doarirte 5 Which is, «»at T^f • -^''^f 
ftom what has been faid, it will follow, that ^^^'' ^ ^-^" 
each ahftrdSl Idea, with a tk^rn to ii^ triakes a 
i£fttn£t Species. j But who can help it, if Truth will have it fo ? 
' for fo it muff reiham till fome bddy can fhew us the Species of 
Things, -limited aAd diftinguiihcd by fomething elfe ; and let 
ITS Tee, that general Terms fignify not our abftra£l Ideas^ but 
ibmethiftg different from them* I would fain know why a 
Shoek and a Hound, are not as diftindt Species, as a Spaniel 
and an Elephant. We have no other Idea of the different Ef- 
fence of an Elephant and a-Spaniel, than we have of the dif- 
ferent 
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ferent Eflence of a Shock and a Hound ; all the efletifial di^' 
ference, whereby we know and diftinguifli them one from ahonT 
ther, confifting only in the different ColldSion of fimple 
Idias^ to which we have given thofe different Names; . 

§J39. How much the making ofSp^iesiznd 
Gtn^zand Geirera is in ordar to general Names^ anfd how 
jSpedes are in much general Naipei are neceflary, if not to the 
eriier to name- Beings yet at leaft to the compleating of a Spor 
^^g' cies, and making, it pafa for fuchy will appear, 

befides what has been faid above concerning Ic? 
and Water in a very familiar Example. A filent and a ftriking 
Watcb^ are but one Species to thofe, who hayc but one Name 
for them : but he that ha$ the Name fFatch for qhe^ anil Clod 
for theother, and.diftindt cpmplex Ideasj to which thofe.Names 
belong, to him they are different Species^/ it.will be ^;^id pen- 
J[iaps, that th^ inward Contrivance and Coinftftution is differenj^ 
l^tween thefe two, which the Watchoiaker ha$ a clear Idea of. 
And yet it is plain, they are but one Species to hjmf when he 
has but one Name for them. For what is fufficient in the iiriward 
Contrivance, to make a ne^ Species? There. are fome Watches 
that are made with four Wheels, others with five : Is this z 
fpecifick difference to the Workman ? Some have Strings and 
.Phyfies, and others none ; fome h^v? the Balanpe Ipofe, and 
others regulated by a fpiral Spring, and others by Hoes Briftleac 
Are any, or all oi thefe enough to make a fpecifick Difference 
to the Workman, that knows each of thefe, and feveral other 
different Contrivances, in the internal Cpnftitution oi Watches} 
It is certain, each of thefe hath a real Pifference from the reft: 
But whether it be an effential, a fpecifick difference or ho, re;^ 
lates only to the compkx Ideaj to which the Nam^ Watch is 
given : as long as thev all agree in the Idea which that Name 
uands for, and that hfame does not as a generical Name com- 
prehend different S^fw under it, they are not effentiall|r nor 
fpecifically different. But if any one will make minuter Uivi- 
fions from Differences that he knows in the internal Frame of 
Watches, and to fuch precife complex Ideas^ give Names that 
Ihall prevail, they will then be new Species to, them, whp 
have thofe Ideas with Names to them ; and can,, by thofe Dif* 
ferences, diftinguilh Watches into thefe feveral forts, and then 
Watch will be a generical Name. But yet they would be no 
diftinft Species to Men, ignorant of Clock-work, and the in- 
ward Contrivances of Watches, who had no other Idia but 
the outward ^ape and Bulk, with the marking of the Hours 
by the Hand. For to them all thofe other Nam^s would be 

but 
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but fyhoninious^eftns for the fame Idea^ and fighify ho fnore^ 
nor any other Thing but a U^atch. Juft thus, I think, it is in 
natural Things. Nobody will doubt, that the Wheels^ or 
Springs (if I may fo fay) within, are different in a rational 
Jilany and a Changelings no more than that there is a Diffe- 
rence in the Frame between a Drill and a Changeling* But 
whether one or both thefe Differences be effential, or fpecifical, 
is only to be known to us, by their Agreement or Difagreement 
with the complex Idea that the Name Man ftands for :, For 
by that alone can it be determined, whether one, or both, or 
either of thofe be a Man or no. 

§. 40./From what has been before faidj we ^ . 
may fee the Reafon why^ in the Species of artifi- tificid^ml 
cial TTnngs^ there is generally lefs Confujion and iffi cQhfufed 
Uncertaintyi than in Natural, Becaufe an dr^ ^^^^ natural* 
tificial Thing being a Produ£tion of Man, 
which the Artificer defigned, and therefore well knows the Ided 
of, the Name of it is fuppofed to ftand for no other Idea^ not 
to import any other Effence, than what is certainly to be kjnown^ 
and eafy enough to be apprehended.'/ For the Idea^ EJfencey 
of the feveral forts of artificial Things, confifting, for the mod 
p^rt) in nothing but the deterrhinate Figure of lenfible Parts ; 
and fometimes Motion depending thereon, which the Artificer 
faihions in Matter, fuch as he finds for his Turn, it is not be-^ 
yond the reach of our Faculties to gttain a certain Idea thereof} 
and fo fettle the Signification of the Names whereby the Spe^ 
cies of artificial Things are diftinguifhed, with lefs Doubt, 
Obfcurity and Equivocation, than we can in Things natural j 
whofe Differences and Operations depend upon Contrivances^ 
beyond the reach of our Difcoveries* 

§. 41. I muft be excufed here, if I think, ar" j -r - r 
tificial Things are tf diJiinSf Species^ as well as f^^^f^f^^^ 
natural : Since I find they are as plainly and or- m^nd^tecies 
derly ranked into forts, by different abftrafl Ideas 
with the general Names annexed to them, as diftinft one front 
another as thofe of natural Subftances. For why fliould we not 
think a Watch, and Piftol, as diftin6l Species one from another^ 
as a Horfie atnd a iDog^ they being expreffed in our Minds by 
diftin<9: Ideas^ and to others, by diftinft Appellations ? 
§. 42 J This is farther to be obferved concern- ^ . - 

ing Subjiances, that they ahne, of all our feveral i/^V""''"!'''^ 
r ^ 7- rj X. "'•I KT Lone bunje pro-* 

forts of Ideas^ have particular or proper Names^ ^^^ l^ames. 

whereby one only particular thing is fignified^ 

Becaufe in fimple Ideas^ Modes^ and Relations, "it feldom 

Vol. II* F happens 
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happens that Men have occafion to mention often this, or that 
particular, when it is abfent. Befides, the greateft part of 
mixed Modes, being Actions which periflx in their Birth, are 
Hot capable of a lafting Duration, as Subftance^, which are the 
Adors ; and wherein the fimple Ideas that maks up the com-* 
plex Ideas defigned by the Name, have a lafting Union* 

D'Mult to ^' ^3* ^ ™"^ ^^^ Pardon of my Reader, for 
treJofwids Ij^^'^g ^^«15 ^"^ J^g «Pon this Subjeft, and per- 
'withlVords. haps. With tome Obfcurity. But 1 defire it may 
be confidered, how difficult it is, to lead another 
hy Words into the Thoughts of Things j Jiripped of thofe fpecifick 
Differences wc give xhem : Which things, if I name not, I fay 
nothing : and if I do name them, I thereby rank them into fome 
fort, or other, and fuggeft to the Mind the ufual abftra^i Idea 
of that Species ; and fo crofs my Purpofe. ¥cx to talk of a 
Man^ and to lay by, at the fame time, the ordinary Significa- 
tion of the Name Man^ which is our complex IdeOj ufually 
annexed to it \ and bid the Reader confider Man^ as he is in 
himfelf, and as he is really diftinguifhed from others, in hi$ 
internal Conftitution, or real Effence, that is, by fomething, he 
knows not what, looks like trifling ; and yet this one muft do, 
who would fpeak of the fuppofed real Eflences and Species of 
Things, as thought to be made by Nature, if it be but only to 
inake it underftood, that there is no fuch thing figniiied by the 
^neral Names which Sub(^nces are called by. But becaufe 
It is difficult by known familiar Names to do this, give me 
leave to endeavour, by an Example, to make the different Con- 
fideration the Mind has of fpecifick Names and Ideas^ a lit* 
tie more clear; and to iheW how the complex Ideas of Modes 
are referred fometimes to Archetypes in the Minds of other in- 
telligent Beings ; or, which is the fame, to the Signification 
annexed by others to their received Names ; and fometimes to 
no Archetypes at all. Give me leave alfo to fhew how the 
Mind always refers its Ideas of Subftances, either to the Sub- 
ftances themfelves, or to the Signification of their Names, as to 
the Archetypes *y and alfo to make plain the Nature of Species, 
or forting of Things, as apprehended, and made ufe of by us ; 
and of the Eflences belonging to thofe Species, which is, per- 
haps, of more Moment, to difcover the Extent and Certainty 
of our Knowledge, than we at firft imagine. 

Inftanceof §- 44* Let us fuppofe Adam in the State of 

mixed Modes in a grown Man, with a good Underftanding, 
,Kinneah and but in a ftrange Country, with all Things 
Niouph. new, and unknown about him \ and no o-< 

ther 
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Acr Faculties, to attain the Knowledge of them, but what one 
of this Age has now. He pbferves Lantech more melanchory 
than ufual, and imagines it to be from a Sufpicion he has of 
his Wife Adab^ (whom he inoft ardently loved) that fhe had too 
much Kindnefs for another Man. Adam difcourfes thefe his 
Thoughts to Eve^ and defiresher fo take care that Adah com- 
mit not Folly : And in thefe Difcourfes with Eve^ he makes 
ufe of thefe two new Words Kinrteah and Niouph. In time, 
Adarriz Miftake appears, for he finds Lamkh\ Trouble pro- 
ceeded from having killed a Man 1 But yet the two Names, 
Kirmeah and 'Niouph \ the one ftanding for Sufpicion, in a Huf- 
band, of his Wife's Difloyalty to him, and the other, for the 
Ad of committing Difloyalty, loft not their diftinS Significa- 
tions. It is plain then, that here were two diftinfi: complex 
Idiat of mixed Modes, with Names to them, two diftinft vSpe- 
cies of Afiions effentially diflFcrent ; I alk, wherein coniiiW 
the EiTences of thefe two diftinft Spechi of Adion ? And 'tis 
plain, it confifted in a precife Combination of fimple Ideas^ dif- 
ferent in one from the other. I a(k, whether the complex 
Idea in AdarrCs Mind, whicK he called Kinneah, were adequate 
or no ? And it is plain, it was ; for it being a Combination of 
fimple IdeaSj which he, without any regard to any Archetype, 
without refpeft to any thing as a Pattern, voluntarily put to- 
gether, abftra6led and gave the Name Kirmeah to, to exprefs 
in fhort to others, by that one Sound, all the llmple Ideas con- 
tained and united in that complex one ; it muft necefTarily {fol- 
low, that it was an adequate Idea, tixs own Choice having 
made that Combination, it had all in it he intended it fhould, 
and fo could not but be perfeS:, could not but be adequate, it 
being referred to no other Archetype^ which it was fuppofed 
to reprefent. ' 

§. 45. Thefe Words, Kinneah and Niouph, by degrees grew 
into coinmon Ufe ; and then the Cafe was fomewhat altered, 
Ada?ns Children had the fame Faculties, and thereby the fame 
Power that he had, to make what complex Ideas of mixed 
Modes they pleafed in their own Minds j to abftracft them, and 
make what Sounds they pleafed, the Signs of them : But the 
ufe of Names being to make our Ideas within us known to 
Others, that cannot be done, but when the fame Sign ftands for 
the fame Idea in two who would communicate their Thoughts, 
atid difcourfe together. Thofe therefore of Adam^s Children 
that found thefe two Words, Kinneah and Niouph, it\ familiar 
ufe, could not take them for infignificiint Sound^ ; but muft ' 
needs conclude, they ftood for fomething, for certain Ideas^ 

F 2 abftraa 
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abfl:ra£t IdeaSy they being general. Names, 5vh^ abftradt Idea9 
were; the Effences of the Species diftinguiflied by thofe Names.. 
If therefore they would ufe theij; Words as Names oF Species 
already eftabliflied and agreed on, they were obliged to con- 
form the Ideas in their Minds,, fignified by thefe Names, to 
the Ideasy that they flood fo^ in other Men's Minds, as to their 
Patterns and Archetypes ; and then indeed their Idios of the(e 
complex Modes were liable to be inadequate, as being very apt 
(efpeciaily thofe tbat confifted of Combinations of many fim- 
ple Ideas) not to be exactly, cpnformable to the Ideas in othex 
Men's Minds, ufing the fame Names ; tho' for this, there be 
ufualiy a Remedy at Hand, .which is, to afk the meaning of any 
Word we underftand not, of him that ufes it : it being as impof- 
fible to know certainly what the Words Jeqloufy and Jdultery 
(which I think anfwer riNJp and QXM) ttand for in another 
Man's Mind, with whom I would difcourfe about them ; as it was 
impoflible, Jn the beginning of Language, to know what JSufw- 
neah and Niouph flood for in another Man's Mind, without 
Explication, they being voluntary Signs in every one. 

In/i f * §' ^^' ^^^ "^ "^^ ^'^^ confider after the fame. 
^ubiancestn Manner, the Names of Subftanccs, in their firfl: 
Zsih^h. Application. One of Jdarn^s Children roving in 

the Mountains, lights on a glittering Subftance, 
which pleafes his Eye ; home he carries it to Adam^ who, upon 
Confideration of it, find^ it to be hard, to have a bright yel- 
low Colour, and an exceeding great Weight, Thefe, perhaps 
at firfl, arc all the Qualities he takes notice of in it, and ab- 
flradling this complex Idea, confifting of a Subftance having 
that peculiar bright Yellownefs, and a Weight very great in 
Proportion tp its Bulk, he gives it the Name Zahab^ to deno- 
minate and mark all Subftances that have thefe fenfible Qua- 
lities in them. It is evident now, that in this Cafe, Jd^m afts 
3iuite differently from what he did before, in forming thofe 
deas of mixed Modes, to which he gave the Name Kinneah 
and Niouph, . For there he put Ideas together, only by his 
own Imagination, not taken from the Exiftence of any thing ; 
and to them he gave Names to denominate all Things, that 
fhould happen to agree to thofe his abflraiSl Ideasi^ without 
confiderin^ whether any fuch Thing did exift, or no ; the 
Standard there was of his own making. But in the forming his 
Ideaoixhh new Subftance he takes* the quite contrary courfe ; 
here he has a Standard made by Nature ; and therefore being 
to reprefent that to himfelf, by the Idea he has of it, even 
when it is. abfent, he puts in no fimple Idea into his complex 
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bne, but what he has the Perception of from the Thing itfelf. 
He takes care that his Idea be conformable to this Archetype^ 
and intends the Name ihould ftand for an Idea fo conform-^ 
able. 

§. 47. This piece of Matter, thus denominated Zahah by 
Adairiy being quite different from any he had feen before, no 
body, I think, will deny to be a diftinft Species, and to have 
its peculiar Eflence ; and that the Name Tiahah is the mark 
of rtie Species, and a Name belonging to all Things partaking 
of that Eflence. B«it here it is plain the Eflence Adam made 
the Name Tiahah ftand for, was nothing but a Body hard, 
fhining, yellow, and very heavy. But the inquifitive Mind of 
Man, not content with the Knowledge of thefe, as I may fay, 
fuperficial Qualities, puts Adam upon farther Examination of 
this Matter. He therefore knocks, and beats it with Flints, to 
fee what was difcoverable in the Infide : He find^ it yield to 
Blows, but not eafily feparate into Pieces : he finds it will 
bend without breaking. Is not now 'Duftility to be added to his 
former Idea^ and made part of the Effence of the Species that 
the Name Zahab ftands for? Farther Trials difcoverFufibility^ 
and Fixednefs. Are not they alfo, by the fame Reafon, that 
any of the others were, to be put into the complex Idea^ fig- 
nined by the Name Zahab? If not, what Reafon will there be 
ihewn more for^ the one than thfBf- other? If thefe muft, then 
all the other Properties, which any farther Trials fhall difco- 
ver in this R%tter, ought by the fame Reafon to make a part 
of the Ingredients of the complex Idea^ which the Name Zahab 
ftands for, and fo be the EJfences of the Species^ marked by that 
Name. Which Properties^ becaufe they are endlefs, it is plain, 
that the Idea made after this Faftiion by this Archetype^ will be 
always inadequate, . * . 

J«^8. But this is not all, it Would alfo follow, 7'>^^/> Ideas 
tSrothe Names of Subjiances would not only^ mper/eSl and" 
have, (as in Truth they have) hut would alfo be tberefire v^^ 
fuppofed to have, different Significations^ as ufed rious. 
by different Men^ which would very much cum- 
ber the ufe of Language, f^ovif every diftincSl Quality, thaft 
were difcovered in any MatteTby any one, were fuppofed cb 
make a neceflTary part of the complex Idea, figmfied i>j' the 
common Name given it,|it muft follow, tbat-Mcn ifriuft fup- 
pofe the fame Word to fignify different Thtngs^n different 
Men : fince they cannot doubt, but different Men; may have 
difcovered feveral Qualities in Subftances ofthefahae Denoml* 
lia^iquj which others know nothing o£ . . . * ^ ** tv . . ^. 

F3 ^ §-49- 
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§; 49. /To avoid this therefore, they have 

Tberefirfto Juppofed a real E£en(x belonging t9 everif Sptctes^ 

fx their Species fjrQjp which thefe properties all flow, and would 

a red. Effence have their Name of the Species ftand for that^ 

is/uppo/e4. B^t they not having any Idea of that real Ef- 

fence, in Subftances, and their Words fignify- 

ing nothing but the Ideas they have, that which is done by 

this Attempt, is only to put the Name or Sound, in the Place 

^nd Stead of the Thing having that real EfTence, withoat 

)cnov7ing what the real EJfence is J and this is that which Mea 

do, when they fpeak of Species of Things, as fuppofing them 

inade by Nature, and diftinguiflied by real Effences. 

§. 50. For let us confider, when we aflirm. 
Which Sup' that all Gold is fixed, either it means that Fix* 
fofitiontsofr^ ednefs is a part of the Definition, part of the 
W^* nominal Effence the Word Gold ftands for \ and 

fp this. Affirmation, All Gold is focedj contains 
pothing bi;t the Signification of the Term Gold, Or elfe it 
means, that Fixednefs, not being a part of the Definition of 
the Word Gold^ is a Property of that Subftance itfelf : in which 
Cafe, it is plarn, that the Word Gold ftands in the Place of a 
pubftance^ haying the real Effence of a Species of Things^ 
made by N^turr. In which way of Subftitution, it has fo con- 
fufed and uncertain a Sigri|ication, that though this Propofi- 
ition. Gold isfocedy be in thatwenfe an Affirmation of fomething 
fcal ; yet it is a Truth will always fail us in it^articular Ap- 
plication, and fo is of nd real Ufe nor Certainty. For let it 
be never fp true, that a]) Gold^ i, e. all that has the real EC- 
fence of Coldy is fixed. What ferves this for, whilft we knour 
not in this.Senfe, wh^t is, or is not Gold? For if we know 
pot the real Effence of Gold^ it is impoffib.le we {hould know 
what parcel of Matter has that Effence, and fo whether it be 
true (iold Qf lip. 

§..5;. To conclude J What Liberty Jdam 
Conclti/fofff bad at firft to (pake any complex Ideas of mix- 
ed Modes, by no other Pattern, but by his 
own Thoughts, the fame have all Men ever (ince had. And 
the fame Neceffity of conforming his Ideas of Subftances tp 
Thing? without him, as to Archetypes made by Nature, that 
Mam was ]tf;^der, if he would not wilfully impofe upon him* 
felf, the fapic jqre all Men ever fince undq: too. The fame Li- 
berty alfoj^ fhat Jda^n I^ad of affixing any new Name to any 
Jdea^ the fame has any one ftill (efpecially the Beginners of Lan- 
iua^esy if jft can imagine ^ny (^^^) bvit pnly with this Dif^- 
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ierence, that ia Places,^ where Men in Society have already 
eftablilbed a Laifguage amongft them, the Signification of 
Words arc very warily and fparingly to be altered. Becaufe Men 
being furni/hed already with Names for their Ideai^ and com- 
mon \i{^ having appropriated known Names to certain Ideas^ an 
affe£):ed Mtfap^ication of them cannot but be very ridiculous. 
He that hath new Notions, will, perhaps, venture fometimes 
on the coining new Terms to exprefs them : But Men think it 
a Boldnefs, and it is uncertain, whether common Ufe will ever 
make them pais for current. But in Communication with 
others, it is neceiTary^ that we conform the Ideai we make the 
vulgar Words of any Language ftand for, to their known pro- 
per Significations, (which I have explained at large already) or 
elfe to make known that new Signification we apply them to* 

CHAP.. VII. 
Of Particles. 

Efides Words, which are Names of p . . y^yv 

,/A.xintheMind,therearea.reat SK::^, 3^5^ 
many others that arejpadc ufe of, ^heUSenten^ 
to fignity the Comuxton that the^4^md gives to ^^^ together. 
Ideas^ or Prcpofithns^ one ivith anotbir. I The 
Mind in . communicating its. Thought/ to others, does not 
only need Signs of the Beat it has then before it, but others 
alfo, to {hew or intimate fome particular A^ion of its own, 
at that time, relating to thofe Ideas. This it does feveral ways ; 
as, /x, and Is not, ar^ the general Marks of the Mind a£Brm- 
ing or denying. But befides Affirmation, or Negation,' with- 
out which there is in Words no Truth or Falftiood, the Mind 
does in declaring its Sentiments to others, conned not only 
the Parts of Propofitions, but whole Sentences one to another, 
with their feveral Relations and Dependencies, to make a co- 
herent Difcourfe, 

§. 2^The Words, whereby it fignifies what j , 
Connection it elves to the feveral Affirmations na?*L!^/T\ 
and Negations, that it unites in one continued i^jelU/peakinz* 
Reafoning or Narration, are generally called 
Particles \ and it is in the right ufe of thefe, that more par- 
ticularly coofifts the cjearnefsand beauty of a good Stile./ 

F4 To' 
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To think well, it is not enough, that a Man has Ideas cleat 
and diftinft in his Thoughts, nor that he obfervcs the Agree- 
njent, or Difagreement of fome of them j but he muft think 
in train, and obferve the Dependence of his Thoughts and Rca- 
fonings, one upon another : and to exprefs well fuch metho- 
dical and rational Thoughts, he muft have Words to Jhew what 
CmneSiiony ReJiriHion^ DiJiinSiiony Oppofitton^ Emphafa^ &c. he 
gives to each refpcSive part of his Difcourfe. To miftake in 
'any of thcfe, is to puzzle, itiftead of informing his Hearer: 
and therefore it is, that thofe Words, which are not truly, by 
themfelves the Names of any Ideasy are of fuch conftant and 
indifpenfible ufe in Language, and do much contribute to 
Men's well expreffing themfelves. 

iTL fL^ ^§' 3- This' part of -Grammar has been, per- 

nvhatRell^on ^.^P^' ^^ "^"^^ neglefted, as fome others ovcr- 
ii^ Mind gives M\pnt\j cultivated. It is .eafy fpr Men to 
to its own write, one after another, of Cafes and Genders ; 

T^ughts. Moodf and Tenfes^ Gerunds and Supines: la 

thefe and the like, there has been great Dili* 
cence ufed ; and Particles themfelves, in fome Languages, 
have been, with greatfhew of Exadnefs, ranked i n to their feve« 
ral Or.ders. But though Prepofitions and Corijun^ions^ &Ct ar|5 
Names well known in Grammar, and the Particles contained 
under them carefully ranked into their diftinft Sub-divifions ; 
yet he who would mew the. right ufe of Particles, and what 
Significancy and Force they have, muft take a little more 
pains, enter into his own Thoughts, and obferve nicely the 
/ipyer|lPofture5 of his Mind in difcourfing, 

^^^^1 Neither is it enough, for the explaining of thefe 
Words, to render them, as is ufual in DicSlionaries, by 
Words of another Tongue which come/ieareft to their Signi- 
fication : For what is meant by them, is commonly as hard to 
h^ underftood in one, as another Language./Fhey are all Maris 
fiffome Jetton or Jntimation of the Mind ; and therefore to un- 
derftand them rightly, the feveral Views, Poftures, Stands, 
Turps, Limitations, and Exceptions, and feveral other 
Thoughts of the Mind, for which we have either none, or very 
deficient ^amep, are diligently to be ftudied. Of (hefe,, there 
are a gi-eat Variety, much exceeding the >Jumber of Particles, 
that moft Languages have to exprefs them by ; and therefore 
it is not to be wondered, that moft of thefe Partides have 
dlverfe, and fometimes almoft oppofite Significations.'! In the 
, |i<^br«vjr Tongiff, tber?^ is » Parti(4^ cftjvfiiling b.ut of on9 

fingle 
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fingle Letter, of which there are reckoned up, as I remember. 
Seventy, I am fure above Fifty feveral Significations, 

§• 5. BUTis a Particle, none more familiar 
in our Language ; and he that fays it is a dif- ^ut'^^ '^ 
cretive ConjuB(^ion, and that it anfwers Sed in ^ 
Latin, or Mais in French, thinks he has fuificiently explained 
it. But it feems to me to intimate feveral Relations, the 
Mind gives to the feveral Propofitions or Parts. of them, which 
it joins by this Monofyllable^ 

Firft, But to fay no mare : Here it intimates a Stop of the 
Mind, in the Courfe it was going, before it came to the end 
of it. 

Secondly, I faw BUT two Plants : Here it (hews, that the 
Mind limits the Senfe to what is exprefied, with a Negation 
of all other. 

Thirdly, You Pray; BUT it is not that GQD would bring 
you to the true Religion* ^ 

Fourthly, BUT that he would confirm you in your own: The 
firft of thefe BUTS intimates a Suppofttion in the Mind of 
fomething otherwife than it {hould be ; the latter fhews, that ' 
the Mind jjj^es a dire6l Oppolition between that, and what 
goes bef<9lCTt. 

Fifthly, All Animals have Senfe ; BUT a Dog is an Animal: 
Here it fignifies little more, but that the latter Propoiltion is 
joined to the former, as the Minor of a Syllogifm. 

§, 6. To thefe, I doubt not, might be added a great many 
other Significations of this Particle, if it were my Bufinefs ta 
Examine it in its full Latitude, and confider it in all the Places 
it is to be found ; which if one fhould do, I doubt, whether 
in all thofe Manners it is made ufe of, it would deferve the 
Title of Difcretive^ which Grammarians give to it. But I in- 
tend not here a full Explication of this fort of Sigas. The In- 
ftances I have given in this one, may give occafion to refleft 
upon their Ufe and Force in Language, and lead us into the 
Contemplation of feveral Actions of our Minds in difcourfing, 
which it has found a way to intimate to others by thefe Par- 
ticles, fome whereof conrantly, and others in certain Conftruc- 
tiofis^ have the Senfe of a whole Sentence contained in theiDf 
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C H A P. VIII. 

Of^JiraSi and Concrete Terms. 

§. J • / ' f n H E ordinary Words of Language^ 
Abfiraa I ^^j ^^^ common Ufc of them, 

Jtoilnr^d Nature of our lieat^ if they had been but con- 
^fyy^ * fidered with Attention. The Mind, as has been 

(hewn, has a Power to abftrad its Ideas^ and fo 
they become EflTences, general Effences, whereby the Sorts of 
Things are diftinguiflied. Now^each abftra£t idea being di- 
ftinS, fo tbat^f any two the one can never be the other, the 
Mind will, by its intuitive Knowledge, perceive their Diffe- 
rence ; and therefore in Propofitions, no two whole Ideas can 
ever be affirmed one of another. This we fee in the common 
Ufe of Language, which pennijrs wa any iW9 ahfira& Words^ 
§r Names of aiftraSi Ideas ^ to. be ajfinned one of emther.f For 
how near of kin foever they may .^em to be, aod how 'certain 
ht^tr it is, that Man is an Animal, or Rational, or White, 

fct every one, at fiirft hearing, perceives the Fallhood of khcfe 
ropofitions j Hamamiy is Animality^ or Rtttionalityy or fyhite^ 
nefs : and this is as evident as any of the moft allowed Max- 
ims. /Ail our Affirmations then ^g only Jnoon^rete, which 
is the affirming, not one abftraft Itka to be another,' but one 
abftrad Idea to be joined to another, which abftracl Ideas in 
Subftances, may be of any fort ; in all the reft, are little elfe 
hut of Relations ; and in Subftances, the moft frequent are 
of Powers ;/v. g, a Man is fyhite^ fignifies that the thing that 
has the Effence of a Man, has alfo in it the Effence of White- 
nefs, which is nothing but a Power to produce the Idea of 
Whitenefs in one, whofe Eyes can difcover ordinary Obje£ls; 
or a Man is rati^naly fignines, that the fame thing that hath 
the EiTence of a Man, hath alfo in it the Eilence of Ratio- 
nality, /. e. a Power of ReafenWig. 

I §. 2. This Diftindion of Names, ihews us 

Theyjbeni} the alfo the DiiFerence of our Ideas : For if we ob- 

DiJ'erence of ferye them, we fhall find, that our Simple 

Mr Ideas. /^^, have all abJlraSi as well as Concrete 

Names: The one whereof is (to fpeak the 

Lan-» 
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Language of Grammarians) a Subftantive, the other an Ad- 
je£livc ; as Whitenefe, Whit€ ; Sw«etnefs, Sweet, The like 
;ilfo holds in our Ideas of Modes and Relations; as Juftice, 
Juft ; Equality, Equal ;^ only with this difference, that fome 
of the Concrete Names of Relations, amongft Men chiefly, 
are Subftantives; as Paternitasj Pater ; whereof it were eafy 
to render a Reafon. But as to our Ideas of Sub/lances^ we have 
veiy fevr or no abjiroi^ Names at all. / For though the Schools 
have introduced Animalitas^ HumamtaSj Corforietas^ and fome 
others ^ yet they hold no Proportion with that infinite Num-^ 
ber of Names of Subftances, to which they never were ri- 
diculous enough to attempt the coining of abftra(% ones : and 
thofe few that the Schools forged, and put int^ the Mouths of 
their Scholars, could never yet get admittance into common 
life, or obtain the Licence of publick Approbation. Which 
feems to me at leaft to intimate the Confei&on of all Manktnd9 
that they have no Ideas of the real Eflences of Subftances, fince 
fhey have not Names for fuch Ideas : Which no. df ubt they 
would have had, had not their Confcioufnefs Co themfelves of 
their Ignorance of them, kept them from fo idle an Attempt. 
And therefore, though they had Ideas enough to diftinguiik 
Gold from a Stone, and Metal from Wood ; yet they but ti- 
mdroufly ventured on fuch Terms, as Auriekis and Saxietas^ - 
Metallietas and Lignieias^ or the like Names, which (hould 
pretend to fignifjr thereat Eflences of thofe Subftances, whereof 
they knew they had no' Ideas. And indeed, it was only the 
po£krine oifubjiantial Forms ^ and the ConSdence of miftaken 
Pretenders to a Knowledge that they had not, which firft 
corned, and then introduced Animalitas and Humaniias and the 
like 5 which yet went very little farther than their own Schools, 
and could never get to be current amongft underftanding Men. 
Indeed, Hufnaititas was a Word familiar amongft the Romans i 
hut in a far different Senfe, and ftood not for the abftra£l £f- 
fence of any Subftance ; but was the abftra£l Name of a Mode, 
apil its concrete Humanusj not Homo. 
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CHAP. IX. 



Of the ImperfeSHon of Words. 



Words are ufed 
for recording 
and commtmi' 
eating our 
thoughts. 



§. 1. 1 "^ ROM what has been faid in the 
IH^ foregoing Chapters, it is eafy to per- 
^ -*- ceive what Imperfe£Hon there is 
in Language, and how the very Nature of 
Words makes it almoft unavoidable, for many 
of them to be doubtful and uncertain in their 
Significations. I To examine the Perfeftion or Impcrfeftion of 
Words, it is neceffary firft to confid^r their Ufe and End : For 
as they arc more or lefs 6tted to attain that, fo are they 
more or lefs perfefl:. We have in the former part of this 
Difcourfe, often upon occafion, mentioned a double TJfe of 
Words, f 
\FirJi^ One for the recording of our own Thoughts. | 
• Secfindly^ The other for the communicating of our Thoughts 
to others, f - 

§. 2./ As to the firft of thefe, for the recording 
our own Thoughts for the help of our own Memo- 
ries, whereby, as it were, we talk to ourfelvesj 
any Words will ferve the turn. /For fince Sounds 
are voluntary and indifferent Signs of any Ideas^ 
2i Man may ufe what Words he plcafes, to figiiify his own 
Ideas to himfclf j and there will be no ImperfeSion in them, 
if he conftantly ufe the fame Sign for the fame Idea^ for then 
he cannot fail of having his Meaning underftood, wherein 
confifts the right Ufe and Perfedion of Language. 

§. 3. Secondly^ as to Communication ofWords^ 
that too has a double Ufe, 

I. Civil. 

II. PhilofiphicaU 
Firjl^ By their Civil Vfe^ I mean fuch a 

Communication of Thoughts and Ideas by Words, as may' 
ferve for the upholding common Converfation and Commerce 
about the ordinary Affairs and Conveniencies of Civil Life, 
in the Societies of Men one amongft another. 

Secondly^ By the Philofophical TJfe of Words, I mean fuch 
^p Ufe of them as may lerve to convey the precife Notion of 

Things, 



jiny Words 
twill fer^ve for 
recording. 



' Communication 
by Words civil 
or Fhilofophi' 
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Things, and to ^xpref$, ih general Propofitions, ceitai'n. and 
undoubted Truths; which .the Mind may reft upon, and be 
fatisfied with, in its Search after true Krtowledg?. /THefe two 
Ufes are verydiftindtj and a^.great deal lefs Ex^<^nef$ will ferve 
in the one,, than in the other, as we ihall fee in what foK 
lows, 

§. 4./rhe chief End of Language in Commu* 
nication being to be underftood. Words ferve ne Imper- 
not well for that end, neither in Civil, nor Phi- feaionofWords 
lofophical Bifeouirfe, when any. Wgrd does not is tbeDoubtfuU 
excite in the Hearer the fame Idea w.hif h it ftands nefs of their Sig-- 
for in the Mind of .thu, Speaker, ff^ow, fince nification. 
Sounds have no natural Connexion with our 
Ideas^ but have-all their Signification from the arbitrary Impo- 
fition of Men, the Doubtfulnefs apd Uncertainty of their Significa^ 
iion^ which is the ImperfeSiion wt het^ are fpeaking of, has its 
Caufe more in the Ideas they ftand for, than in any Incapacity 
there is in one Sound, more than in another, to.iignifyiany 
Idea: For in that regard they are all equally pcrfeft, 
/That then which makes Doubtfulnefs and Uncertaiixty in 
the Signification of fome more than other Words, is the Dif- 
ference of /Jl?tfi they ftand for./ 
/§. 5. Words having natura^lly no Signification-, r r r 1 • 
the Idea which each ftands for, muft be learned 7^^!^^^ 
and retained by thofe who would exchange -^ / '^ 
Thoughts, apd hold intelligible Difcour/e With others, in any 
Language ; but this is hardeft to be dpnc, whesre, 

Firft^'T\ic: Ideas they ftand for arp very complex, and made 
up of a great Number of Ideas put together. 
. Secondly^ Where the Ideas they ftand for have no certain 
Connection in Nature ; and fo no/ettled Standard any where 
in Nature exifting, to redlify and adjjiift them by. 

Thirdly^ Where the Signification of the Word is referred 
to a Standard, which Standard is not eafy to be known. 

Fourthly^ Where the Signification of the Word, arid the real 
Effence of the Thing, are not exadtly the fame;. / 

Thefe are Difficulties that attend the Signification of feveral- 
Words that are intelligible. , Thofe which apq not intelligible 
at all, fuch as Names ftanding for any fimple. Ideas which 
another has not Organs or Faculties to attain ; as the Names 
of Colours to a blind Man, or Sounds to a deaf Man, need 
not here be mentioned. 

In all thefe Cafes we fliall find an Iroperreftion in Words, 

which I (hall. more at Jarge •explain, ia their particular Ap- 

#.. plication 
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fUcation to our feveral Ibrts of /^sJirtfx .' For if We eitMmie 
them, we (hall find t\kdXf iht ^ Nanm of mixed Moits mre 
mft liable h Dcahtfubtefs Jnd Imperfi&im^ fir the two firft of 
ihefi Riafortsi and the Names rf S^bftances dnefy for the Hvo 
kttor. - 

/^/ / fl-L xr §• ^* ^^K/^9 ^^® Names of mixed Modas^ are 

PQ I The Names ^^^ ^f ^^^^^ jiaWe to great Uncertainty and 
^ukf^FM Obfourity in their Signification. ^ 
BtcMtfethe * '• ^^^*/^ «f that great Compojkim thcfe confi-^ 
Ideas they p'^'^ ^^^^ ^^^ Often made up of A To make 

fiandfor^ are Words feryiccable to the End of Communica- 
fo complex. tion, it is neceflary (a^kias been faid) that they 

excite, in the Hearer, eXa£Uy the fame Id^a 
they ftand for in the Mind of the Speaker. Without ,this, Men 
£11 one another's Heads with Noife and Sounds } hut convey 
not thereby their Thoughts, and lay not before one another 
their ./^&tf/, which is tl^ End of Difcourfe and Language. 
But when a Word (lands for a very complex Idea^ that is com- 
pounded and decompounded, it is not eafy for Men to* form 
and retain that Idea fo exa£Uy, as to make the Name in Com- 
mon Ufe ftand for the fame precife Idea^ without any the leaft 
Variation, Hence it comes to ^fs, that Mens Names of very 
compound Ueas^ fuch as for the moft part are moral Words, 
have feldom, in two different Men, the fame precife Signifi<^ 
cation, fince one Man's complex Idea feldokn agrees with ano- 
ther's, and often differs from his own, from that which he had 
yefterday, or will have to-morrow. 

§. 7*/ II. Beeaufe the Namn of mixed Modei 

Secondly^ for the moft part wa^ Standards in Nature, 

Becau/eihey whereby Men may rectify and adjuft -their Sig- 

hanfe no Stan- nification ; thwefore they are very various and 

dards. doubtful. \ They are AflemBlages of Ideas put 

toged)er at the Pleafure of the Mind, purfuing 
its own Ends of Difcourfe, and fuited to its own Notions, 
whereby it defigns not to copy any thing really exifting, but 
to denominate and rank Things as they come to agree, 
with thofe Archetypes or Forms it has made. He that 
firft brought the Word, Sham^ IVheedle^ot Banter^ in ufe, 
put together, as he thought fit, thofe Ideas he made it ftand 
for : And as it is with any new Names of Modes, that are^ow 
brought into any Language ; fo was it with the old ones vrben 
they were firft made ufe of. Names therefore that ftand 
for Colledions of Ideas^ which the Mind makes at pleafure, 
muft needs be of doubtful Signification, when fuch CoIIec- 

• tions 
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tioAs are no where to be found conftautly iqiked in Nature, nor- 
any Patterns to be fliewn whereby Men may adjuft them. What 
the Word Murder j or SacriUgCy &c, iignifies, can never be 
known from things themfelves : There be many, of the parts 
of thofe complex Tdeas, which are not vifiblc in the Adion it- 
felf : the Intention of the Mind, or the Relation of holy Things, 
which majce a ^art of Murder^ or &aarilm^ have no necef- 
fary Connexion with the outward and vifible Adion of him 
that commits either : and the pulling the Trigger of the Gun, 
with which the Murder is committed, and is all the Adiion, 
that, perhaps, is vifible, has no natural Connexion with thofe 
other Ideasy that make up the complex one, named Murder. 
They have their Union and Combination only from the Un- 
derftanding, which unites them under one Name : But uniting 
them withput any Rule, or Pattern, it cannot be but that the 
Signification of the Name, that ftands for fuch voluntary Col- 
legions, Ihouid be often various in the Minds of dijfFerent 
Men, who have fcarce any ilanding Rule to regulate them-*^ 
ielves, and their Notions by, in fuch arbitrary Idkas. 

§. 8. It is xxyxz^fconumn tlji^^ that is the Rule 
of Propriety, may be fuppofed here to aiFord Preprietymt 
fomc Aid, to fettle the Signification of Lan- afuffideut Rt^ 

fjuage ; and it cannot be denied, but that in *^^^ 
ome Meafure it does. Common Ufe regulates 
the Meaning of thirds pretty well for common Converfation ; 
that nobody having an Authorityto eftablifh the precife Sig- 
nification of Words, nor deteriQine to, what Ideas any one ihall 
annex them, common Ufe is not fuflicient to adjuft them to - 
Philofophical Difcourfes*!ithere being fcarce any Name, of any 
very complex Idea (to fayiiothing of others) which, in common 
Ufe, has not a great Latitude, 2(nd which keeping within the 
Bounds of Propriety, may not be made the Sign ot far different, 
. Ideas. Befides, the Rule and Meafure of Propriety itfelf bein^ 
no where eftablifhed, it is often Matter of Difpute, whether 
this or that way of ufing a Word, be Propriety of Speech, or 
no. From all which, it is evident, that the Names of fuch kind 
of very complex Ideas^ are naturally liable to this Imperfection, 
to be of doubtful and uncertain Signification : and even in Men, 
that have a Mind to underftand one another, do not always 
ftand for the fame Idea in Speaker and Hearer. Though the 
NameTs Glory and Gratitude be the fame in every Man's Mouth 
through a whole Country, yet the complex collective Idea^ 
which every one thinks on, or intends by that name, is ap- 
parently very different in* Mew ufing the fade Language. 

§•9- 
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§**9' ^^ ^^ ^^^^ wherein the Namet of 
Thewi^ of fj^jxed Modes are ordinarily learned^ dies iibt a 
haming tbefe. j-^j^ contribute to the Douhtfuhufs of their Sig- 
l^JlTtT f^^^i'^^' For if we will obferve how Children 
ibeirDouhtfvl- ^^^^^ Languages, we fhall find, that to make 
^^ them underftand what the Names of fimple Ideas^ 

or Subftances, ftand for. People ordinarily 
fliew them the Thing whereof they would have them have the 
Idea, and then repeat to them, the Name that ftands for it, as 
White, Sweet, Milk, Sugar, Cat, Dog. But as for mixed M odes, 
cfpecially the moft material of them, moral Words, the Sounds 
are ufually learned firft ^and then to know what complex Ideas 
they ftand for, they are either beholden to the Explication of 
others, or (which happens for the moft part) are left to their 
own Obfervation and Induftry ; which being little laid out in 
the Search of the true and precife Meaning of Names, thofe 
moral Words are, in moft Men's Mouths, little more than 
bare Sounds ; or when they have any, it is for the moft part 
but a very loofe and undetermined, and confequently obfcure 
and confufed Signification. And even thofe themfelves, who 
liave with more Attention fettled their Notions, do yet hardly 
avoid the Inconvenience, to have them ftand for coniplex /^(P^x, 
different from thofe which other, even intelligent and ftudious 
Men, make them the Signs of. Where Ihall one find any, ei- 
ther controverftal Debate, oxfamiiiar Difcourfe, concerning Hon^ 
our. Faith, Urace, Religion, Church, &c. wherein it is not cafy 
to obferve the different Notions Men have of them ; which is 
nothing but this, that they are not asfeed in the Signification 
of thofe Words; nor have in their Minds the fame complex 
Ideas which they make them ftand for ; and fo all the Contefts 
that follow thereupon, are only about the meaning of a Sound. 
And hence we fee, that in the Interpretation of Laws, whe- 
ther Divine or Human, there is no end ; Comments beget 
Comments, and Explications make new Matter for Expli- 
cations: And of limiting, diftinguifliing, varying the Signifi- 
.^ation of thefe moral Words, there is no end. Thefe Ideas of 
Men's making, are, by Men ftill having the fame Power, mul- 
tiplied in infinitum. Many a Man, who was pretty well fatif- 
fied of the meaning of a Text of Scripture, or Claufe in the 
Code, at firft reading, has, by confulting Commentators, 
quite loft the Senfe of it, and by thofe Elucidations, given 
rife or increafe to his Doubts, arid drawn Obfcurity upon the 
Place. I fay not this,Khat I think Commentaries needlcfs; 
but tQ ibew how uncertain the Names of mixed Modes natu* 

rally 
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rally are^ eveii in the Mouths oF thofe wh^ had both the In- 
tention and Faculty of fpeaking as clearly as Language was * 
capable to exprefs tneir Thoughts. ^ 

§. io./What Obfcurity this has unavoidably Hence una* 
brought upon the Writings of Men, who have 'voidable Ob- 
lived in remote Ages, and different Countries, it M^ity in ami* 
will be needlefs to take Notice : fince the nume- ^^ Authors. 
rotis Volumes of learned Men, employing their 
Thoughts that way, are Proofs more than enough to (hew 
what Attention, Study, Sagacity, and Reafoning are required, 
to find out the true meaning ^f Antient Authors^ Bik there 
being no Writings we have any great concernment to oe very 
follicitous about the meaning of, but thofe that contain either 
Truths we are required to believe, or Laws we are to obey^ 
and draw Inconveniencies on us when we mjftake or tranfgrefs, 
we may be lefs anxious about the Senfe of other Authors^ 
who writing but their own Opinions, we are under no greater 
neceffity to know them, than they to kno)|^ ours. Our good 
or evil depending not on their Decrees, we may fafely be igno* 
rant of their Notions : And therefore in the reading of them, 
if they da not ufe their Words with a due clearnefs and per- 
fpicuity, we may lay them afide, and without any Injury 
done them, refolve thus with ourfelves. 

Si non vis inteiltgi, dehes negligi. 

§. ii.Mf the Signification of the Names of mixed IVJodes be 
uncertain^ becaufe there are no real Standards exifting in Na- 
ture, to which thofe Ideas are referred, and by which they may 
be adjufted, the Names of Subjiances are of a doubtful Sigmfica- 
tion^ for a contrary Reafon, viz, becaufe the Ideas they ftand 
for are fuppofed conformable to the Reality of Things, and are 
referred to Standards made by Nature./ In our Ideas of Sub- 
ftances we have not the Liberty, as in mixed Modes, to frame 
what Combinations we think fit, to be the chara<5leriftical 
Notes, to rank and denominate Things by. In thife we muft 
follow Nature, fuit bur complex W^^i to real Exiftences, and 
regulate the Signification of their Names by the Things them* 
felves, if we will have our Names to be the Signs of them, and 
ftand for them. /Here, it is true, we have Patterns to follow j 
but Patterns that will make the Signification of their Names 
very uncertain : For Names muft be of a very unfteady and 
various meaning, if the Ideas they ftand for be referred to 
. Standards without us, that either cannot be known at ally or can 
be known but imperfe^ly and uncertainly* { 
Vol. IL G §. !?• 
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§/i2. The Names tf Suhjiances bave^ as has 
Names of Sub' been fbewed, a double Reference in their or^ 
fiancesreferr^, dinary Ufe. / 

mnas'thT *^'^J^' Sometimes; they are made ^o ftand 
cannot Be ^^^* ^"^ ^° ^^^^^ Signincation is fuppofed to 

knvwn. agree to. The real Conjlitutim of Things^ from 

which all their Properties flow, and in which 
they, all centre. But this real Conftitution, or (as it is apt fo 
be called) EfTence, being utterly unknown to us, any Sound 
that is put to ftand for it, muft be very uncertain in its Appli* 
cation ^and^t will be impoiltble to know, what Things are, 
or ought to be called an Horfe^ or jntimony^ when thofe 
Words are put for real Effences, that we have no Ideas of at 
all. And therefore, ' in this Suppofition, the Names of Sub* 
fiances being referred to Standards that cannot be known, 
their Significations can never be adjufled and eftablifhed by 
thofe Standards. 

§i 13. Secondly^ The fitnple Idea$ that arc 
Secondly yToco- found to co-gxifi in Suhjiances^ being that 
e^pfting^a- which their Names immediately flgnify, thefe, 
lities^ ivhich as united in the feveral Sorts of, Things, are 
are knpwn but ^|^g proper Standards to which their Names are 
tmperfeaiy. referred, and by which their Significations, 

may bcft be reftified. But neither will thefe 
Archetypes fo well ferve to this Purpofe, as to leake thefe 
Names, without very various .and uncertain Significations. 
Becaufe thefe firople Ideas that co-exift, and are united in 
the fame Subject, being very numerous, and having all an 
equal Right to go into the complex fpectfick Idea^ which the 
fpecifick Name is to ftand for. Men, though they propofe to 
tjiemfelves the very fanie Subje£l: to confider, yet frame very 
different Ideas about ir; and fo the Name they ufe for it, 
unavoidably jcomes to have, in feveral Men, very different Sig- 
nifications. |The fimple Qualities, which make up the complex 
Ideasy being moft . of them Powers, in rtlation to Changes, 
which they are apt to make in, or receive from other Bodies, 
are almoft infinite. He that fhall but obferve, what a great 
Variety ^of Alterations any one of the bafer Metals is apt to 
receive, from the different Application only orFire j and how 
much a greater Number of Changes any of them will receive 
in the Hands of a Chymift, by the Application of other Bodies, 
vill not think it ftrange, that' I count the Properties of any 
fort of Bodies not eafy to be collefled, and completely known 
by the ways of enquiry, which our Faculties are capable of. 
5 . They 
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They being therefore at leaffi fo many, that no Man caaknow 
the precife and definite Nui&ber, they are difFerently difco^ 
vered by different Men, according to their various Skill, At^' 
tention, and ways of handling ; who therefore cannot chufe 
but have difierent Ideas of the fame Subftance,^ and therefore 
make the Signification of its common Name very various and 
uncertain. For the complex Ideas of Subftances, being made 
up of fuch fimple ones as are fuppofed to co-exi(l in Nature^ 
every one has a right to put into his complex Idea^ tbofe Qua- 
lities he has found to be united together. For tho' in the Sub- 
ftance Goldy one fatisfies himfelf with Colour and Weight, yet 
another thinks Solubility in Jqua Regia^^zs necefiary to be join- 
ed with that Colour in his Idea of Gold, as any one does its Fu- 
fibility : Solubility in Jqua Regia being a Quality as conftantly 
joined with its Colour and Weight, as Fufibility, or any other j 
others put in its Ductility or Fixednefs, fffr. as theylhave been 
tauffht by Tradition or Experience. Who of all thele has efta- 
blifted the right Signification of the XVord Gold? Or who (hall 
be the Judge to determine ? Each has his Standard in Nature^ 
which he appeals to, and with Reafon thinks he has the fame 
right to put into his comple^<d^tf, fignified by the Word Gold^ 
thofe Qualities which upon Trial he has found united ; as ano- 
ther, who has not fo well examined, has to leave them out ; or 
a third, who has made other Trials, has to put in others. For 
the Union in Nature of thefe Qualities, being ^e true Grouad 
of their Union in one complex Idea^ who can lay, one of ^ '^^ 
them has more Reafon to be put in, or left out, than another? '^ 

From'wheiice it will always unavoidably follow, that the com- 
plex Ideas of Subftances in Men ufing the fame Name for 
them, will be very various j and io the Significations of thofe 
Names very uncertain. -. 

§. 14/Beiides, there is fcarce iiy particular » «- 

thing exifting, which in fome of its fimple /- ^^'j*?^^' J^ ^?' 
deas^ does not communicate with a greater, and exyting ^aU'- 
in others witK a lefs Number of particular Be- ^^^^^^''imti^t 
ings : Who fhall determine in this Cafe, which perfecik, 
are thofe that; are to make up the precife Col- ^ J y 
Ie£tion, that is to be fignified by the fpecifick Name :/or cai| 
with any jufl Authority prefcribe, which obvious or common 
Qualities are to be left out ; or which more fecret, or nwre^ 
particular, are to be put into the Signification of the Name of 
any Subftance ? All which together, feldom or never fail topro^ 
duce that varipus and doubtful Signification in the Names of Sub» 
fiances^ which caufes fuch Uncertainty, Difputes, or MillakeSf 
when we come to a Philofophical Ufe of them. 

G 2 . §. 15^^ 
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With thislm^ , f ^5- It is true,Ais /. ChlUndcomm6n CortOef^ 
perfeaion they P^^'^y . ^^^ general Names of Sub/ianceSy regu- 
mayfervefor '^'^d in their ordinary Signification by fome 
Ci'vilybutnot obvious Qualities, (as by the Shape and Figure 
hvellfor Phi- in Things of known feminal Propagation, and 
h/opUcal U/e* in other Subftances, for the moft Part by Co- 
lour, joined with fome other fenfible Quali- 
ties) do well enough to defign the Things Men would be under- 
ftood^to fpeak of slAnd fo they ufually conceive well enough 
the Subftances meant by the Word Qold^ or Aptle^ to diftin- 
guifh the one from the other. i5«/ in Philofophical Enquiries 
and Debates^ where general Truths are to be eftablifhed, 
and Confequences drawn from Pofitions laid down, there 
the precife Signification of the Names of Subftances will be 
found, not only not to be well eftablijhed^ but alfo very hard 
to be fo* \ For Example, he that (hall make Malleablenefs, 
or a certain Degree of Fixednefs, a part of his complex 
Idea of Gold^ m2Lj make Propofitions concerning Gold, and 
draw Confequences from them, that will truly and clearly 
follow from Gold^ taken in fuch a Signification : But yet 
fuch as another Man can neve^ be forced to admit, nor be 
convinced of their Truth, who makes not Malleablenefs, or 
the fame Degree of Fixednefs, part of that complex Idea that 
the Name Goldj in his ufe of it, ftands for. Jj 
f ^ * . / §. i6. This is a natural and almoft unavoid- 
>/ €i^fh!^e$. ^^^ Imperfeaion in almoft all the Names 
^ ^ 'of Subftances, in all Languages whatfoever, 

which Men will eafily find, when once paiTing from confufed 
or loofe Notions, they come to more ftrift and clofe Enquiries. 
For then they will be convitfted how doubtful and obfcure thofe 
Words are in their Signification, which in ordinary ufe appeared 
very clear and determined. 1 1 was once in a Meeting of very 
, learned and ingenious Phyficians, where by chance there arof^ 
a Queftion, whether any Liquor pafled thro* the Filaments of 
the Nerves. The Debate having been managed a good while, 
by Variety 6f Arguments on both fides, I (who had been ufed 
to fufp^a that the greateft part of Difputes were more about the 
Signification of Words, than a real Difference in the Conception 
of Things) defired, That before they went any further on in 
this Difpute, they would iirft examine, and eftablifh among 
them, what the Word Liquor fignified. They at firft were a 
little furprized at the Propofal ; and had they' been Perfons 
iefs ingenious, they might perhaps have taken it for a very 
|rivolou$ or extravagant one : Since there was no one there 

that 
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that thought not himfelf to undcrftand very perfeftly, what the 
word Liquor flood for ; which, I think too, none of themoft per- 
plexed Names of Subftances. However they were pleafed to 
comply with my Motion, and upon Examination found, that 
the Signification of that Word was not fo fettled and certain, as 
they had all imagined ; but that each of them made it a Sign 
of a different complex Idea. This made them perceive, that 
the main of their Difpute was about the Signification of that 
Term 9 and that they differed very little in their Opinions, 
concerning fome fluid and fubtiie Matter, paffing through the 
Conduits of the Nerves ; though it was not fo eafy to agree 
whether it was to be called LiquoTy or no ; a thing which when 
confldered, they thought it not worth the contending about. 

§.17. How much this is the Cafe in the greateft j ^ 
part of Difputcs, that Men arc engaged fo hotly qI^^^* 
an, I (hall, perhaps, have an Occanon in another 
place to take Notice. Let us only here confider a little more 
exaSly the fbrementioned Inftance of the Word Goldy and we 
ihall fee how hard it is precifely to determine its Signification. 
I think all agree, to make it iland for a Body of a certain 
yellow fhining Colour j which being the Idea to which Chil- 
dren have annexed that Name, the fhining yellow part of a 
Peacock's Tail is properly to them Gold. Others finding 
Fufibility joined with that yellow Colour in certain Parcels of 
Matter, make of that Combination a complex Idea to which 
they give the Name Gold^ to denote a fort of Subftances ; and 
fo exclude from being Gold all fuch yellow fhining Bodies, as 
by Fire will be reduced to Afhes ; and admit to be of that 
Species^ or to be comprehended under that Name Gold^ only 
fuch Subftances as, having that fhining yellow Colour, will by 
Fire be reduced to Fufion, and not to Aflies. Another by the 
fame Reafon adds the Weight, which being a Quality, as 
ftraitly joined with that Colour, as its Fufibility, he thinks has 
the fame Reafon to be joined^in its Idea^ and to be fignified by 
its Name: And therefore the other made up of Body, of fuch 
a Colour and Fufibility, to be imperfe6l j and fo on of all the 
reft : Wherein no one can fhew a Reafon why fome of the 
infeparable Qualities, that are always united in Nature, fhould 
be put into the nominal Eflence, and others left out : Or why 
the Word Gold^ fignifying that fort of Body the Ring on his 
Finger is made of, fhould deto-mine that fort, rather by its 
Colour, Weight, and Fufibility; than by its Colour, Weight, 
and Solubility in Jqua Regia : Since the diffolving it by that 
^iSiUor, is as infeparable from it, as the Fufipn by Fire j and 

G 3 they 
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they arc both of them nothing, but the Relation which that 
Subftance has to two other Bodies, which have a Power to 
t>perate differently upon it. For by what right is it, that Fufi- 
bility comes to be a Part of the Eilence fignified by the Word 
Goldy and Solubility but a Property of it ? Or why is its Colour 
part of the Effence, and its Malleablcnefs but a Property ? 
That which I mean, is this. That thefe being all but Proper- 
ties, depending on its real Conftitution : and nothing but Pow- 
ers, either aftive or paflive, in reference *to other Bodies, no 
one has Authority to determine the Signification of the Word 
Gold^ (as referred to fuch a Body exifting in Nature) more to 
one Collection of Ideas to be found in that Body, than to 
another : Whereby the Signification of that Name muft un- 
. avoidably be very uncertain. Since, as has been faid, fevcral 
People obferve feveral Properties in the f^imc Subftance, and 
I think, I may fay, no-body all. And therefore have but 
very imperfcft Defcriptions of Things, and Words have very 
uncertain Significations. 

§/i8. From what has been faid, it is eafy to 
^he Names of obierve, what has been before remarked, wz. 
finpleUtz&the That the Names of Simple Ideas are^ of all 
Uaji doubtful, others, the leaji liable to Mijlakes^ and that for 
thefe Reafons. Firji^ becaufe the Ideas they 
ftand for, being each but one fingle Perception, are much eafier 
got and more clearly retained, than the more complex ones, 
and therefore are not liable to the uncertainty which ufually 
attends thofe compounded ones of Suhjiances of Mixed Modes^ 
in which the precife Number of fimple Ideas that make them 
up, are not eafily agreed, and fo readily kept in the Mind. 
And, Secondly^ Becaufe they are never referred to any other 
Effence, but barely that Perception they immediately fignify : 
Which Reference is that which renders the Signification of 
the Names of Subftances naturally fo perplexed, and gives 
occafion to fo many Difputes. / Men that do not perverfly 
ufe their Words, or on purpofe fet themfelves to cavil, feU 
dom miftake in any Language, which they are acquainted 
- with, the Ufe and Signification of the Names of fimple Ideas: 
tVhite and Sweety Tellow and Bitter^ carry a very obvious 
meaning with them, which every one precifely comprehends, 
or eafily perceives he is ignorant of, and feeks to be inform- 
ed. But what precife CollecSibn of fimple Ideas^ Modefyy 
©r Frugality^ ftands for in another's Ufe, is not fo certainly 
known. And however we are apt to think, we well e- 
nough kfli&Wa what is meant by G<?/rf or /r^;i ; yet the precife 
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complex Idea^ others make them the Signs of, is not fo cer-r 
tain : And I believe it is very feldom that in Speaker and Hear- 
er, they ftand for exaflly the fame Colledion. Which muft 
needs produce Miftakes and Difputes, when they are ma3e ufe 
of in Difcourfes, wherein Men have to do with univerfal Pro- 
pofitions, and would fettle in their Minds univerfal Truths, 
and confider the Confequences that follow from them. 

§• 19^ By the ftme Rule, the Names of Jim- j , * 
^ple Modes are next to thofe of Jimple Ideas, leaji them%ttk 
liable^ to Doubt and Uncerttiintyy efpecially thofe Mode^ 
of Figure and Number, of which Men have fo 
clear and diftincS Ideas^ Whoever, that had a Mind to UH- 
derftand them, miftook the ordinary meaning of Seven^ or a 
Triimgle : And in general the leaft compounded Ideas in every 
kind .have the leaft dubious Names, 
^ §. 20. Mixed Modes therefore, that are made 
up but of a few and obvious fimpJe Ideas^ have jJ^^A , 
ufually Names of no very uncertain Significa- ^oubtfularetbe 
tion.' But the Names of J«;r^iil/^i^^, which J^"2m^ 
comprehend a great Number of fimple Ideas^ mixed Modet 
are comrtonly of a very doubtful and undcter- and ^ubftances, 
piined meaning,^ as has been fliewn. The 
Names of Subftances, being annexed to Ideas^ that are neither 
the real Eflences, nor exadl Reprefentations of the Patterns 
they are referred to, are liable yet to greater Imperfecftion and 
Uncertainty, efpecially when we come to a Philofophical ufe 
of them. 

§. 21, The great Diforder that happens in our Why this Im- 
Names of Subftances, proceeding for the moft perfection 
part from our want of Knowledge, and Inability charged upm 
to penetrate into their real Conftitutiops, it may '^^''^• 
probably be wondered. Why I charge this as an 
Imperfe^ioHy rather upon our IVords than Underftandings: This 
Exception has fo much appearance of JuKice, that I think 
mvfelf obliged to give a Reafon, why 1 have followed this 
Method. I muft confefs then, that when I firft began>this 
Difcourfe of the Underftanding, and a good while after, I had 
not the leaft Thought that any Confider^tion of Words was 
at all neceffary to it. But when having pafled over thtf Ori- 
ginal and Compofition of our Ideas^ I began to examine the 
Extent and Certainty of our Knowledge, I found it had (o 
near a Connexion with Words, that unlefs their Force and 
Manner of Signification were firft v/ell obferved, there could 
be very little faid clearly .and pertinently concerning Know- 
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ledge : which being converfant about Truth, had conftantl]^ 
to do with Propofitions. And tho' it terminated in Things, 
yet it was for the moft part fo much by the Intervention of 
Words, that they feemed fcarce feparable from our. general 
Knowledge. At leaft they interpofe themfelves fo much be- 
tween our Underftandings and the Truth, which it woul4 
contemplate and apprehend, that like the Medium through 
which vifible Objects pafs, their Obfcurity and Diforder does 
not feldom caft a Mift before our Eyes, and impofe upon our 
Underftandings. If we confider, in the Fallacies Men put 
upon themfelves, as well as others, and the Miftakes in Men's 
Difputes and Notions, how great a part is owing to Words, 
and their uncertain or miftaken Signmqations^ we (hall have 
Reafon to think this no fmall obftacle in the Way to Know- 
ledge, which, I conclude, we are the more carefully to be 
warned of, becaufe it has been fo far from being taken Notice 
of as an Inconvenience, that the Arts of improving* it haviq 
been made the Bufinefs of 'Men's Study; and obtained the 
Reputation of Learning and Subtlety, as we {hall fee in the fol- 
lowing Chapter. But I am apt to imagine, that were the Im- 
perfedions of Language, as the Inftrument of Knowledge, 
more thoroughly weighed, a great many of the Controvcr- 
fies that make fuch a Noife in the World, wcKild of themfelves 
ceafe ; and the way to Knowledge, and perhaps, Peace too, 
lie a great deal opener than it does. 

Tbtsfinnild „> "-.S"!:?.^ ^"^^ that/the Signification of 
teach us Mode- Words, m all Languages, dependmg very mucl^ 
ration in im- on the Thoughts, Notions, and Ideas of him 
fojing our own that ufes them, muft unavoidably be of great 
Senjeofold, uncertainty to Men of the fame Language an4 
Authors* Country, t This is fo evident in the Greek Au- 

thors, thit he that ihall pemfe their Writings^ 
will find in almoft every one of them a diftindt Language, thq' 
the fame Words. K But when to this natural Difficulty in every 
Country, there ihall be added different Countries and remote 
Ages, wherein the Speakers and Writers had very different No- 
tions, Tempers, Cuftoms, Ornaments, and Figures of Speech, 
&fr. every one of which influenced the Signification of their 
Words tnen, though to us now they are loll and unknown, it 
would %fcome us to he charitable one to another in our Interpretations 
or Mifunder/landing of thofe antient Writings^ which, thouglf 
of grea^ Concernfnent to be underftood, are liable to the 
unavoidable Difficulties of Speech^! which, (if we except the 
i^ames of fimple Ide^is^ ^nd fome very obyiqu? Things) is not 
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capable without a- cenftant defining the Termsi, of conveying 
the Seofe and Intention of the Speaker, without any manner of 
doubt and uncertainty to the Hearer, And in Difcourfes of 
* Religion^ Lawy and Morality, as they are Matters of the 
higheft Concernment, fo there will be the grcateft Difficulty. 
§. 23. The Volumes of Interpreters, and Commentators on 
the Old and New Teftament, are but too manifeft Proofs of 
this. Tho* every thing faid in the Text be infallibly true, yet 
the Reader may be, nay, cannot chufe but be very fallible in 
the underftanding of k. Nor is it to be wondered, that the 
Will of GOD, when 'clothed in Words, fliould be liable to 
that doubt and uncertainty, which unavoidablv attends that 
fort of Conveyance ; when even his Son, whilft clothed in 
Fle£b, was fubje£t to all the Frailties and Inconveniencies of 
human Nature, Sin excepted. And we ought to magnify his 
Goodnefs, that he hath fpread before all the World, fuch le- 
gible Charaders of his Works and Providence, and given all 
Mankind fo fnfficient a light of, Reafon, that they to whom 
this written Word never came, could not, (whenever they fet 
tbemfelves to fearch). either doubt of the Being of a GOD, or 
pf the Obedience due to him* Since then the Precepts of Na- 
tural Religion are plain, and very intelligible to all Mankind, 
and feldom come to be controverted ; and other revealed 
Truths, which are conveyed to us by Books and Languages, 
are liable to the common and natural Obfcurities and Difficul- 
ties incident to 'Words, methinks it would become us to be 
more careful and diligent in obfervin^ the former, and lefs 
magifterial, pofitive, and imperious, m impofing our own 
3enfe ^nd Interpretations of the latter. 

C H A P. X. * 

Of the Abufe of Words. 

§' ilT^ J-fi^^s the Imperfedion that is natu- ai r r 
' • K rally in Language, and the Obfcu- "^f^'i 

JLJ pxy and Copfufion that is fo hard to 
be avoided in the Ufe of Words, there arc feveral wilfitl Faults 
fmd Negle^s which Men are guilty of, in this way of Commu- 
nication, whereby they render tbefe Signs lefs clear and diftin£b 
\xi their Signification) thaii naturally they need to be. ^ 

§•2. 
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v n iMT J / §• ^' ^^J^i I" *'s kindj the firft and nioff 
^^hhowtan F^PaWe Abufe is, the ufmg of Words without 
*ir^ithwt^* clear and diftind Idegsi or, which is worfe, 
f/^^r Ideas. ' Signs without any thing fignified. Of the£e * 
there are two Sorts : 

I. One may obferve, in all Languages, certain Words, thai:, 
if they be examined, will be found, in their firft Original^ 
and thejr appropriated Ufe, not to ftand for any clear and di^ 
ftinS Ideas. Thefe, for the moft part, the feveral SeSfs of Phi- 
lofophy and Religion have introduced. /For their Authors, or 
Promoters, either afFeding Something fingahr, and out of the 
way of common Apprehenfions, or to Aipport fome ftrange 
Opinions, or cc^er fome Weaknefs of their Hypothefis, feldom 
fail to C^m new Words, and fuch as, when they come to be, ex- 
amined, may juftly be called injignificant Terms. For having 
either had no determinate Colledion of Ideas annexed to them, 
when they were firft invented ; or at leaft fuch as, if well ex- 
amined, will be found inco^ftent, it is jio wonder if after- 
wards, in the vulgar Ufe of the fame Party, they remain empty 
Sounds,^ with little or no Signification, amongft thofe who think 
it enough to have them often in their Mouths, as the diftin- 
guifhing Chara6iers of their Church, or School, without much, 
troubling their Heads to examine what are the precife Ideas 
they ftand for. I ftiall not need here to heap up Inftances, 
every one's Reading and Converfation will fufficiently furnifti 
him : Or if he wants to be better ftored, the great Mint- 
Mafters of thefe kind of Terms, I mean the School-Men and 
Metaphyficians, (under which, I think, the difputing Natural 
and Moral Philofophcrs of thefe latter Ages may be compre-> 
hended) have wherewithal abundantly to content him. 

§. 3.111. Others there be, who extend this abufe yet farther, 
'who tate fo little care to lay by Words, which in their primary 
ISTotation have fcarce any clear and diftinft Ideas which they 
aVe annexed to, that by ao unpardonable Negligence, they 
familiarly ufe IVdrds^ which the Propriety of Language has 
affixed to very important Ideas ^ without any dijlin^ Meaning at 
all. I Wifdoniy Glory ^ Grace^ &c. are Words frequent enough 
in every Man's Mouth ; but if a great many of thofe wh(| ufe 
themj^ould be afted what they mean by them, they would 
be at a ftand, and not know what to anfwer : A plain Proof, 
that though they have learned thofe Sounds, and have them 
ready at their Tongue's end, yet there are no determined Ideas 
laid up in their Minds, which are to be expreffed to others by 
jthem. \ 

§.4, 
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/ §. 4. Men having been accujlomed from their n c j 
Cradles to learn fTords, which are eafily got and J^g^/f 
retained, before they knew, or had framed the Barnes h5ore 
complex Ideas, to which they were annexed, or /^^ \dA?I they 
which were to be found in the Things they were belong to. 
thought to Jland for, they ujually continue to do Jo 
all their Lives,«nd without taking the Pains neceflary to fettle 
in their Minds determined Ideas, they ufe their Words for fuch 
unfteady and confufed Notions as they have, contenting them- 
felves with the fame Words other People ufe ; as if their very 
Sound neceflarily carried with it conftantly the fame Meaning. 
This, though Men make a fhift with in the ordinary Occur* 
rences of Life, where they find it neceflary to be underftood^ 
and therefore they make Signs till they are fo : Yeijfthis Infig- 
nificancy in their Words, when they come to reafon con-r 
cerning either their Tenets or Intercft, manifeftly fills their 
Difcourfe with abundance of empty unintelligible Noife and v 
Jargon, efpecially in Moral Matters, where the Words for the 
mdft part, ftanding for arbitrary and numerous CollcfHons of 
Ideas, not regularly and permanently united in Nature, their 
bare Sounds are often only thdtght on, or at leaft yzxy obfcurc 
and uncertain Notions annexed to themi Men take the Words 
they find in ufe amongft their Neighbours ; and that they may 
not feem ignorant what they ftand for, ufe them confidently 
without much troubling their Heads about a certain fixed 
Meaning 5 whereby^ befides the eafe of it, they obtain this 
Advantage, That as in fuch Difcourfes they feldom are in the 
Right, fo they are as feldom to be convinced that they are in 
the Wrong 5 it being all one to go about to draw thofe Men 
out of their Miftakes, who have tio fettled Notions, as to dif- 
poflefs a Vagrant of his Habitation, who has no fettled abode. 
This I guefs to be fo ; and every one may obferve in himfelf 
and others, whether it be or no. 

§. 5/ Secondly^ Another great Abufe of Words A Q 

is, Inconftancy in the ufe of them. It is hard to Secondly, Un- 9 ^ 
find a Difcourfe written of any Subjeft, efpecial- fteady Applica^ 
ly of Controverfy, wherein one fhall not ob- tionofthem^ 
ferve, if he read with Attention, the fame Words 
(and thofe commonly the moft material in the Difcou#5, and 
upon which the Argument turns) ufed fometimes for one 
Colleftion of fimple Ideas, and fometimes for another, which 
is a perfeft Ahufe of Language. /Words being intended for 
Signs of my Ideas, to make them Known toothers, not by any 
natural Signification, but by a voluntary Impofition, it is plain 
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cheat and abufe, when I make them ftand (bmetimes for one 
thine, and fometimes for another i the wilful doing whereof 
can he imputed to nothing but great Folly, or greater Di(ho' 
nefty. And a Man, in his Accompts with another, may, with 
as much fairnefs, make the CharaAexs of Numbers ftand fome- 
times for one, and (bmetimes for another CoUedion of Units^ 
(v* g. this Charader 3 ftands fometimes for three, fometimes 
for four, and fometimes for eight) as in his DiA:ourfe, or Rea- 
foning, make the fame Words ftand for different CoUedions of. 
iimple Ideas. If Men fliould dp fo in their Reckonings, I won- 
der who would have to do with them i One who would fpeak 
thus in the Affairs and Buiinefs of the World, and call 8 fome- 
« times feven, and (bmetimes nine, as beft ferved his Advantage, 
would prefently have clapped upon him one of the two Names 
Men conftantly are difeufted with. And yet in Arguings, and 
learned Contefts, the lame fort of proceeding pa(Ie& commonly 
for Wit and Learning ; but to me it appears a greater Diiho- 
nefty than the mifplacing of Counters, in the cafting up a 
Debt ; and th^ Cheat the greater, by how much Trudi is of 
greater Concernment and Value than Money. 
<rL ' jj J/- I §• ^' *^^^^y Another abufe of Language, is an 
feaAf£^it ^Jr^^^iOh/iurity, by either applying old Words 
^avron/jp' tonewlindunufual Significations, or introducing 
tlkatiou. "^^ *"^ ambiguous Terms, without defining 

either ; or elfe putting them fo together, as may 
confound their ordinary meaning. I Tbo* the Peiipatetick Phi- 
lofophy has been moft eminent in this way, yet other Sefis 
have not been wholly clear of it. There is (carce any of them 
that are not cumbered with fome Difficulties, (fuch is the Im- 
perfedion of Human Knowledge) which they have been fain 
to cover with Obfcurity of Terms, and to confound the Signi- 
fication of Words, which, like a Mift before People's Eyes^ 
might hinder their weak Parts from being difcover'd. That 
Body and Eximjion in common Ufe ftand for two diftindl Ideas^ 
is plain to any one that will but reflect a little. For were 
their Signification precifely the fame, it would be proper and 
as intelligible to fay, the Body of an Extenfion^ as the Exten^ 
fion of a Body\ and yet there are thofe who find it nccelfary 
to con|pund their Signification. To this abufe, and the Mif- 
chicfs of confounding the Signification of Words, Logick and 
the Liberal Sciences, as they have been handled in the Schools, 
have given Reputation ; and the admired Art of Difputing 
hath added much to the nistural Imperfection of Languages, 
whtlft it has been made ufe of and fitted to perplex the^Signi- 
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fication of Words, more than to difcover the Klilowlod|C and 
Truth of Things : And he that will look into that fort of 
learned Writings, will find the Words there much more eb- 
fcure, uncertain, and undetermined in their Meaning, than, 
they are in ordinary Converfation. 

§. 7, This is unavoidably to be fo, wber6 t . f . . 
Men's Parts -and Learning are eftimated by ^ffLt^as 
their Skill in Difputing, And if Reputation and mtuh cuntri- 
Reward fhall attend thefe Conquefts, which butedtotbis^ 
depend moftly on the Finenefs and Niceties 
of Words, \X. is no Wonder if the Wit of Men fo employed, 
fliould perplex, involve and fubtilize the Signification of 
Sounds^ fo as never to want fomething to fav, in oppofing or • 
defending any Queftion \ the Vi6lory being adiudged not to him 
who had Truth on his fide, but the laft Wordf in the Difputc. 
§V 8. Thi*, tho' a very ufelefs Skill, and that ^ ,,. , ^ , 
which I think the dired oppofite to the ways of ^^^1'^'^^^^' 
Knowledge, hath yet pafled hitherto under the ^•^* 
laudable and efteemed Names of Subtlety and Acutenefs ; and has 
had the applaufe of the Schools, and Encouragement of one 
part of the learned Men of the World. And no wonder, fince 
the Philofophers of old, (the difputing and wrangling Pbilofo- 
phers, I mean, fuch as Lucian wittily and with Reafon taxes) 
and the Schoolmen fince, aiming at Glory and Efteem, for their 
great and univerfal Knowledge, eafier a great deal to be pre- • 
tended to, than really acquired, f»und this a good Expedient to 
cover their Ignorance, with a curious and inexplicable Web of 
perplexed Words, and procure themfelves the Admiration of 
others, by unintelligible Terms, the apter to produce Wonder, 
becaufe they could not be underftood : whilft it appears in all 
Hiftory, that thefe profound Doftors were no wifer, nor more 
ttfeful than their Neighbours ; and brought but fmall Advan- 
tage to human Life, or the Societies wherein they lived : Un-- 
left the coining of new Words, where they produced no new 
Things to apply them to, or the perplexing or obfcuring tho,. 
Signification of old ones, and fo bringing all Things into Quefj 
tion and Difpute, were a thing profitable to the Life of Man, 
or worthy Commendation and Reward. '^ 

§. 9. For notwithftanding thefe learned Dif* ^,, *• 
putants, thefe all-knowing Dodors, it was to the ^" Unutm^ 
unfcholaftick Statefman, that the Governments fy/iocieh^ 
of the .World owed their Peace, Defence and 
Liberties ; and from the illiterate and contemned Mechaniek, 
(a Name of Difgrace) that they received the Improvements 
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of ufeful Arts. Ncverthelefs, this artificial IgAdrance, and 
Uarmd Gibberijhj prevailed mightily in thefe laft Ages, by the 
Intereft and Artifice of thofe, who found no eafier way to that 
pitch of Authority and Dominion they have attained, than hy 
amuiing the Men of Buiinefs^ and Ignorant, with hard Wards, 
or employing th^ Ingenious and Idle in imricate Difputes, about 
unintelligible Terms, and holding them perpetually entangled 
in that endlefs Labyrinth. Befides, there is no luch way to 
gain Admittance, or give Defence to ftrange and abfurd Doc- 
trines, as to guard them round about with Legions of obfcurCy 
doubtful, and undefined Words : which yet makes thefe Re- 
treats more like the Dens of Robbers, or Holes of Foxes» 
than the Fortrefles of fair Warriors ; which if it be hard to 
get them out of, it is not for the Strength that is in them, 
but the Briars and Thorns, and the Obfcurity of the Thickets 
they are befet with. For Untruth being unacceptable to the 
Mind of Man, there is no other Defence left for Abfurdity, 
but Obfeurity. 

9 .J a §• ,Jio« Thus learned Ignorance, and this Art 

tbelnflr^ents ^^ ^^^P**^?* ^^^^ inquifitive Men, from true 
cf Knowledge Knowledge, hath been propagated i.n the World, 
amiCommum- ^^d hath much perplexed, whilft it pretended 
caiioi^. to inform the Underflanding. For we fee, that 

other well-meaning and wife Men, wbofe Edu- 
cation and Parts had not acquired that acuimefs^ could in- 
telligibly exprefs themfelves to one another ; and in its plain 
ufe, make a benefit of Language* But tho* unlearned Men 
well enough underftoqd the Words Jflite and Blacky i^c. and 
had conftant Notions of the Id<as fignified by thofe Words ; 
yet there were Philofophers found, who had Learning and 
Subtlety enough to prove, that Snow wgs blacky /. e, to prove, 
that fVhite was black j whereby they had the Advantage to de- 
ftroy the Inflruments and means of Difcourfe, Converfation, 
lnftru£lion, and Society ; whilfl with great Art and Subtlety 
they did no more but perplex and confound the Signification 
of Words, and thereby render Language lefs ufeful, than the 
real Defeats of it had made it j a Gift which tht Illiterate had 
not attained to. 

J /-A/ * ' §• II- Thefe learned Men did equally in- 
llSu^the ^^^ ^^"'^ Underflandings, and profit their 
Sound of tbe Lives, as he who Ihould alter the Significa- 
Letters. ^'o^ of known Charaders, and, by a fubtle 

Device of Learning, far furpaOing the Capa* 
city of the Illiterate, Dull, and Vulgar, ihould in his Writing, 
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fliew, that he could put A for J?, and ^ for £, &c. to the no 
fmall Admiration. and Benefit of bis Reader* It being as fenfe- 
lefs to put JB^M^i^, Svhicfa is a Word agreed on to ftand for one 
fendble Idea^ to put it, I fay, for another, or the contrary Idea^ 
u e. to call Snow Blacky as to put this mark A^ which is a Cha- 
ra<Sler agreed on to ftand for one Modification of Sound, made 
by a certain Motiion of the Organs of Speech) for £, which 
is agreed on to ftand for another Modification of Sound, made 
by another certain Motion of the Organs of Speech. 

§• I a. Nor hatji this Mifchief ftopped in logi- 
cal Niceties, or curious empty Speculations ; it ^'>^^ Art bof 
hath invaded the great Concernments of human P^^^^j^^y 
Life and Society ; obfcured and perplexed the P^J^'^'^^M' 
material Truths of Law and Divinity ; brought 
Confufion, Diforder and Uncertainty into the Affairs of Man- 
kind ; and if not deftroyed, yet in great Meafure rendered dfe- 
lefs, thofe two great Rules, Religion and Juftice« What have 
the gre^teft part of the Comments and Difputes upon the 
Laws of GOD and Man, ferved for, but to make the meaning 
more doubtful, and perplex the Senfe ? What have been the 
EfFe^l of thofe multiplied curious Diftin6lions, and acute Nice- 
ties, but Obfcurity and Uncertainty, leaving the Words more 
unintelligible, and the Reader more at a lofs ? How elfe comes 
it to pafs, that Princes, fpeaking or writing to their Servants, 
in their ordinary Commands, are eafily underftood, fpeaking 
to their People, in their Laws, are not fo ? And as I remark- 
ed before, doth it not often happen, that a Man of an ordinary 
Capacity, very well underftands a Text, or a Law, that he 
reads, till he confults an Expofitor, or goes to Council ; who 
by that time he hath done explaining them, makes the Words 
fignify either nothiiig at all, or what he pleafes. 

§. 13. Whether any By-Interefts of thefe Pro- And ought not 
feffions have occaiioned this, I will not here ex- to pafs for 
amine ; but I leave it to be confider'd, whether Learning. 
it would not be well for Mankind, whofe concernment it is to 
know Things as they are, and to do what they ought, and not to 
fpend their Lives in talking about them, or toiSng Words to 
aad fro \ whether it would not be well, I fay, that the Ufe of 
Words were made plain and dire£l ; and that Language which 
was given us for the Improyement of Knowledge, and Bond 
of Society, fhould not be employed to darken Truth, and unfettle 
People's Rights ; to raife Mifts, and render unintelligible both 
Morality and Religion ? Or that at leaft, if this will happen, 
it fhould not bs thought Learni/ig or Kr^owledge to do fo ? 
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Fourthly, ta^ . ^l.^^jl l^'^'fr^^ ^^^ 

kinz them for f^' ^*' '^^^^^^ ^'^^ M ^^^gs.j This though it 
Thinzs. *^ fome degree concerns all Names in general, 

yet more particularly afFe£ts thofe of Subftances. 
To this Abufe thofe Men are rnoft fubjed, who confine their 
Thoughtis to any one Syftcm, and give thetnfelves' up into a 
firm belief of the Perfeftiph of any received Hypothefis ; 
whereby they come to be perfuaded, that the Terms of that 
Scft are fo (\iited to the Nature of Things, that they perfed- 
ly correfpond with their real Exiftcnce. Who- is there,* that 
has been bred up in the Peri'patetick Philofophy, who does 
not think the ten Names,- uiider which are ranked the ten 
Predicaments, to be exaftly conformable t<x the Nature of 
Things? Who is there of that School, that is not perfuaded, 
that Juhjlantial Forms^ vegetative Saulsy Abhorrence of a Va- 
cuuin, intentional Species^ ^c, are fomething real ? Thefc 
Words Men have learned frbm their very entrance upon 
Knowledge, and have found their Mafters and' Syftems lay 
great Strefs upon them; and therefore they cannot quit the 
Opinion that they are conformable to Nature, and are the Re- 
prefentations- of fomething that really exifts. The Platonics 
have their Soul of the IVorJd^ and the Epicttream their endeavour 
towards Motion m their Atoms, when at reft. There is fcarce 
any SecSl in Philofophy has not a diftin6b Set of Terms that 
others underftand not. But yet this Gibberift, which in the 
Weakncfs of human Underftanding, ferves fo well to palliate 
Mens Ignorance, and cover their Errors, comes by familiar ule 
amongft thofe of the fame Tribe, to feemthe moft important 
part of Language, and of all other the Terms the moft ilgni^ 
ficant : And fhould Aerial and Mtherial Vehicles come once, by 
the prevalency of that Doiftrine, to be generally received any 
where, no doobt thofe Terms would make Impreffions on 
Mens Minds, fo as to eftablifti them in the Perfuafion of the 
Reality of fuch Things, as much as Peripatetic^ Forms and in* 
tentional Species have heretofore done. 

J , §• I S- How much Names taken for Things are apt 

M^er. '* ^° mijlead the Underjianding^ the attentive read- 

ing of Philofophical Writers would abundantly 
difcover; and that, perhaps, in Words little fufpeded of any 
fuch Mifufe. I fhall inftance in one only, and that a very fami- 
liar one. How many intricate Difputes have there been about 
Matter^ as if there were fome fuch Thing really in Nature, 
diftinft from Body\ as it is evident, the Word Matter ftands for 
an Idea diftin^ from the Idea of Body ! For if the Ideas thefe 

two 
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tVi^b Terms ftood for were precifely the fame, they might In- 
difFerently in all Places be put one for another, ^ut we fee^ 
that tho* it be proper to fay, There is me Maitrr of all B^dies^ 
one cannot fay. There is one Body of all Matters : We famili- 
arly fav, one Body is bigger than another ; but it founds harfh 
(and I think is never ufed) to fay, one Matter is bigger thari 
another. Whence comes this then? viz. from hence, that 
tho* Afatier and Body be not really diftindl, but:, wherever there 
is the one, there is the other ; yet Matter and Body ftarid foe 
two diiFerent Conceptions^ whereof the one iji|in?dmplete, and 
but a part of the other. For Body ftands for a folid extended 
figured Subftance^ whereof Matter is but a partial and more 
confufed Conception^ it feeming to me to be ufed for the Subv 
ftance and Solidity of Body^ wijthout taking in its E^ttenfion and 
Figure : And therefore it is that fpeaking of Matter^ we fpeak 
of it always as one, becaufe in Truth, it exprefly contains no- 
thing, battfae Idea of a folid Subftance, which is every where the 
fiune, every where uniform. This being our Idea o( Matter ^ we 
no more conceive, ^or fpeak of different Matters in the Worlds 
than we do of different Solidities j tho' we both conceive, and 
fpeak of different Bodies, becaufe Extenfion and Figure are 
capable of Variati<}n, But fince Solidity cannot exift without 
Extenfion and Figure^ the taking Mattef- to be the Name of 
fomething really exifting under that Precifion, has no doiibt 
produced thofe obfcure and unintelligible Difcourfes and Dif- 
putes, which have filled the Heads and Books of Philofophers 
concerning Materia prima ; which Imperfeftion or Abufe^ how 
far it may concern a great many other general Terms, I leave 
to be conAdered. This, I think, I may at leaft fay^ that we 
fliould have a great many fewer Difputes in the World, if 
Words were taken for what they are, the Signs of our Ideas 
only, and not for Things tbcmfelveSi For when we argue 
about Matter^ or any the like Term, we truly argue only about 
the Idea we exprefs by that Sound, whether that prccife Idea, 
agree to any thing really exifting in Nature^ or no; And, if 
men would tell what laeas they make their Words ftand for, 
there could not be half that Obfcurity or Wrangling, in the 
Search or Support of Truth, that there is. 
§. i6. But,whatevcr Inconvenience follows from ^^ . . . 
this miftake of Words, this I am fure, that by ErrorUaflthPl 
c<mftant arid familiar Ufe, they charm Men into ^ *' , 

Notions far remote from the Truth of Things: It would be 
a hard Matter to perfuade any one that the Words which his 
Father or School-mafter, the Pj^rfon of the Parifti, or fuch a 
V^jfc. IL H Reverend 
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Reverend Doftor ufed, fignified nothmg that realljr exifted in 
feature : Whic|?, perhaps, is none of the Uaft Caujisy that M^n 
^ref$ hardly drawn ig quit thtir Mijiakcs^ even in Opinions purely 
Phiiofophlcal, and where they have no other Intereft but Truth, 
For the Words they h^ve a long Time been «fed to, remaining 
firm in their Minds, 'tis no wonder, that th« wrong Notions 
annej^ed to them (hould not be removed* 
w'^u c /§•'?* P^fll^h^ Another Abufe df Wrrdsy is 

fCthemL '*' /"'^^"^ ^^'"^ '" ^*' ^^^' 'f ^^"^'^ «^''* ^*^ 
^fatlZJZnllti'p.'^ ^f h «/ '^'"'' fi^J^fi^i We may ob- 
Hatfignify. lervc, that in the general Names of Subftanccs, 
whereof the nominal Efiences are only known, 
to us, when we put them into Propofitions, and affirm or deny 
any thing about them, we do moft commonly tacitly fuppofe, 
or intend they ihould ftand for the real Eflence of a certain 
fort of Subftances. For when a Man fays. Gold is Malleable^ 
he means and would infinuate fomething more than this, that 
what I call Gold is Malkabk^ (thou&h truly it amounts to no 
more) but ^would have this underttood, %nz. that Goldj u e. 
what has the real EJfence of Gold^ is malleable ; which amounts 
to thus much, that Malieablenefs depends on^ and is infeparable 
from the real EJfence of Gold. But a Man no( knowing where* 
in that real Effence confifts, the Connexion in his Mind of 
Malieablenefs is not truly with an Eflence he knows not, but 
only with the Sound Gold he puts for it. Thus when we fay» 
that Animal Rationale is, and Animal implume bipes latis unguibus^ 
is not a good Definition of a Man ; 'tis plain, we fappofe the 
Name Man in this Cafe to ftand for the real Eflence of a Spe* 
cies, and would fignify, that a rational Animal hetter defcribed 
that real Eflence than a two legged Animal with broad Nails, and 
without Feathers. For elfe, why might not Plato as properly 
make the Word fl&t>0p«>7o< or Man, ftand for his complex Idea, 
made up of the Ideas of a Body, diftinguifbed from others by 
a certain Shape and other outward Appearances, as Arijlotu 
makes the complex Idea, to which he gave the Name i^ipm^m^ 
or Man, of Body, and the Faculty of Reafoning Joined to- 
gether ; unlefs the Name iv6f»ro^ or Man, were fuppofed to 
' ftand for fomething elfe, than what it fignifies ; and to be put 
in the Place of fome other Thing than the Idea a Man profeiles 
he would exprefs by it? 

y,fr.Puttw£ §• ^^' ''^^* *^"^» ^^ Namet of Subftjnces 
them for the would be much more ufeful, and Propoficions 
realEjences of made in them much more certain, were the real 
Subftances^ Eflcncefi of Subftances the Id^s in our Minds, 
X which 



^hicii tliofe Wdfiis fighified. And it is for warit of tJiofe real 
EfTences, that our Words convey fo little Knowledge or Cefs 
tainty in our Difcourfes about them 2 And therefore the Mind^ 
to remove that Imperfedion a$ much as it can, make§ thetii| 
by a fecret Suppofition, to ftand for a Thing having thaj rfcal 
Eflence^ as if thereby it made fome neat-er approadles to iti 
For though the Word Man or Goldj fignify nothing tl-uly but 
Ji co^iplex Idea of Properties, united together in one fort 6f 
Subftances : Yet there is fcarce any body in the ufc of theft 
Words,- but often fuppofes each of thofe Names to ftand for si 
iThing having th<* real Effence, on which thofe Properties de*-. 
pend. Which is fo far from diminifhing the Imperfedion of 
Our Words, that by a plain Abufe it adds to it, when we would 
tnake them ftand for fomething, which not being in, oiir com^^ 
plex Idea^ the Name we ufe can lio ways be the oign of^ 

§i 19* This ftiewB us the Reafon why in mixed ^ ^ 
Miaes any of the Ideas ^ th*t make thcCompdfi- thiiAen>ert 
tion of the complex oncj being left out or chan- Ojongt a^»r* 
ged, it is allowed to be another Thing, /. e. to be idea in Sui* 
of another Species^/as id plain in Chance-medley^ - fiances y Hot tti 
Man-flaUghter^ MJtrder^ Parricide, ice. The change tbn Spe^ 
Reafon wheredf^is, becaufe the complex Idea cien 
- iignified by that Name^ is the real, as ivcll a3 rio- 
minai Efience ; and there is no fedret Reference of that NarnC 
to any other Eflence, but that. But in Subjlances it is not fo; 
For tho' in ti^at called Gold^ one puts into his complex Idea what 
another leaves out, and vice verfa ; yet Men do not ufually 
think that therefore the Species «}9 ^li^iiged : Becaufe they fe-* 
cretly in their Minds refer that Name, and fuppofe it annexed 
to a real imtnutable EiTence of aThingexiftin^, on which thofd 
Properties depend. He that adds to his complex Idea of Goldi 
that of Fixediief3 6r Solubility in Jq. l^egia^ which lie put 
not in it before, fs not thought to have changed the Species J 
but only to have a more perfefl: Idea, by adding another fim^ 
pie Id^a, which is alwavs in fa£l joihcd with thofe other^ of 
which his former complex Idea confifted. But this referericcJ 
of the Name to a Thing, whereof we have not the tdea^ i6 (6 
ftr from helping at all, that it only ferves the mare to irivolve 
tos in Difficulties. For by this tacit reference to the rcfal Efletic^ 
of thit Species of Bodies, the Word Gold^ (which by fta^diftg 
for a more or lefs perfeS Colledion of fimple Ideas, ferves xa 
defigri that fort of Body well enough in civil DifcourfeJ comeai 
to have ho Signification at all^- being piit fo^ fomewhat where-* 
of we ha^ no Idea at al]> and fo can fignify nothing at all^ 

li % wb«a 
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when the Body itfelf is away. For however it may be 
thought all one j yet, if well confidered, it will be found 
a quite different thing, to argue about Gold in Name, and 
about a parcel of the Body itfelf, v. g. a piece of Leaf Gold 
laid before us; though in Difcourfe we are fain to.fubftitutc 
the Nam* for the Thing. V 

§. 20. That which I think very much difpo- 
TheCaufeofthe fes Men to fubftitute their Names for the real 
Jbu/t, a Sup' Effences of Species^ is the Suppofition before- 
pofitionofNa- mentioned, that Nature works regularly in the 
tare's Work- Produaion of Things, and fets the Boundaries 

"'i£T''^' ''^" ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^''^ ^^^""^ .'^y saving exaaiy the 
^« ary. j.^^^ ^^^j j,^jgj.j^j^i Conftitution to each indivi* 

dual, which we rank under one general Name. 
Whereas any one who obferves their different Qualities can 
hardly doubt, that many of the Individuals, called by the fapie 
Name, are in their internal Conftitution, as different* one 
from another, as feveral of thofe which are ranked under dif- 
ferent fpecifick Names, ^/x Svppoftiion^ however, that the fame 
precife internal Conjlitutton goes always with the fame fpecifick iJanu^ 
makes Men forjjard to take thofe Names far the Reprefentatives 
of thofe real Effences^ though indeed they fistfMfy nothing but 
the complex Ideas they have in their Minos when they ufe 
them. So that, if I may fo fay, fignifying one thing, and 
being fuppofed for, or put in the place of another, they can- 
not but, in fuch a kind of Ufe, qaufe a great deal of Uncerr 
tainty in Men's Difcourfes ; efpecially in thofe who have tho- 
roughly imbibed the Do^rine oi Juhjiantial Forms^ whereby 
they firmly imagine the feveral Species of Things to be deter- 
mined ana diftinguiflied. 

Th' Ah r §• ^i« But however prepofterous and abfurd it 

tontaimtnuo ^^» *° make pur Names ftand for Ideas we have 
falfe Suppqfi' '^^^^ ^^ (which is all one) Effences that we know 
tions. ^^^y ^' being in effeft to make our Words the 

Signs of nothing ; yet it is evident to any one 
who ever fo little reflefts on the Ufe Men make of their Words, 
that there is nothing more familiar. When a Man aflcs, whe- 
ther this or that Thing he fees, let it be a Drill, or a monftrous 
Foetus^ be a Man, or no j it is evident, the Queftion is not. 
Whether that particular Thing agree to his complex Idea^ ex- 
prefled by the Name Man: But whether it has in it the real 
feffence of a Species of Things, which he. Aippofes his Name 
Man to ftand for, / In wjrich way of ufmg the Names of Sub- 
ftances, there are tnefe falje Suppofitions co^itained i 
• ■ • " ^ . ' Firji, 
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/ Firji^ That there are certain precife Eflences, according to 
which Nature makes all particular Things, and by which they 
are diftinguiftied into Species.'J That every thing has a real 
Conftitution, whereby it is vmat it is, and on which its fen- 
fible Qualities depend, is paft Doubt : But I think it has been 
pro^^ed, that this makes not the Diftindlion of Species^ as we 
rank them ; nor the Boundaries of their Names. 
/ Secondly^ This tacitly alfo infinuates, as if we had Ideas of 
tnefe propofed Eflences. /For to what Purpofe elfe is it, to en- 
quire whether this or that Thing have the real Eflence of the 
Species Man^ if we did not fuppofe that there were fuch a fpe- 
ciiick Eflence known ? Which yet is utterly falfe : And there- 
fore fuch Application of Names, as would make them ftand 
for Ideas which we have not, mufl: needs caufe great Diforder 
in Difcourfes and Reafonings about them, and be a great In- 
convenience in our Communication by Words. , 

§. 22. Sixthly^ There remains yet another Sixthly^ A ^Q 

more general, though perhaps lefs obferved A-- fuppofition that / 
hufe Qf Words \ and that is, that Men having by ^ordshavea 
a long and familiar Ufe annexed to them certain, ^^^{^n ^^d 
Ideas^ they are apt io imagine fo near and ne\. 2'J^im ' 
cj^ry a Conne^im between the Names and the ^^ 
Stgntfication they ufe them in, that they for- 
wardly fuppofe one cannot but underfland what their Mean- 
ing is ; s^nd therefore one ought to acquiefce in the Words 
delivered, as if it were paft doubt, that in the Ufe oif thofe 
common received Sounds, the Speaker and Hearer had no- 
ceflTarily the fame precife ideas, f Whence prefuming, that 
when they have in Difcourfe ufed any Term, they have there- 
by, as it were, fet before others the very Thing they talk of^ 
And fo likewife taking the Words of others, as naturally ftandi 
ing for juft what they themfelves have been accuftomed to 
apply them to, they never trouble themfelves to explain their 
own, or underfiand clearly others Meaning. From whence 
commonly proceeds Noife and Wrangling, without Improve- 
ment or Information ; whilft Men take Words to be the conftant 
regular Marks of agreed Notions, which in truth are no more 
but the voluntary and unfteady Signs of thfir own Ideas ^ 
And yet Men think it ftrange, if in Difcourfe, or (where it is. 
often abfolutely neceflary) in Difpute, one fometimes aiks 
the Meaning ot their Terms : Though the Arguings one'may 
every Day obferve in Converfation, make it evident, that there 
arc few N ames of complex Ideas^ whiq;h any two Men ufe for 
the fame juft precife Colle£tion. It |^ hard to namq a Word 

H3 V which 



Hrhicli, will aot be a c}ear Inftance of this. Life is a Tenn^ 
|ionc more fiuniliar. Any one almoft wQuld take it for axi 
^fFront^ to be aflced what he meant by it. And yet if it comes 
|n Queftbn, whether a P}ant, ihat lies ready formed in the 
S<eed,* have Life; whether the gmbrto in an tgg before Incu- 
batiofii pr a Rl^n in a Swoon without Sertfe or Motion, be 
alive, or no ? It is cafy to perceive, that a defer diftin^ fcttkd 
fde^ docs not always accompany the Ufe of fo known a Word^ 
as that of fJfi is. Some grois and confufcd Conceptions Men 
indeed ordinarily bav.e, to which they apply th^ comiaon 
Words of their Language, and fuch a loofe ufe of their Word^ 
ferves them well enough in their ordinary Difcourfes or Affairs. 
But this is not fufficient for Philofophieal Enquiries. Know- 
ledgis and Reafpning require precife determinate Ideas. And 
thoiigh Men will not be fo importunately dull, as not to un- 
fjerftand what others fay, without demanding an Explicatioii 
pf their Terms ; nor fo troublefomely critical, as to correft 
others in the ufe of the Words t^ey receive from them ; yet 
where Truth and Knowledge are concerned in the Cde, I 
know not what Fault it can be to defire the Explication of 
Words, whofe Senfc fcems dubious ; or why a Man (hould b^ 
fifhamed to own his Ignorance, in what Senfe another Mait 
vfe5 his Words, fince he has no other Way of certainly know- 
ing it, but by being informed. This Abufe of taking Word^ 
^pon Truft, has no where fpread fo far, nor with fo ill £({e£b» 
as ^mongfl; Men of Letters. The Multiplication and Obfti- 
nacy pf Difputos, which has fo laid Wafte the intelledrual 
Wprld, is owing to nothing i|iore than to this ill ufe of Words. 
For though it be generally believed, that there is areat Diver- 
sity of Opinions in the Volumes and Variety of Q^ntroveriies 
the World is diftradled with ; yet the mod: I can find, that 
tfati contending learned Men of different Parties do, in their 
Arguings one with another, is, th^t they fpeak different Lan- 
gtiages. For I am ^pt to imagine, that when any of thenm 
Quitting Terms, think upon Things, and know what they 
^iiik, they think all the fame : Thoi^h per bapo what they 
would have, ipe diifei^eht. 
^ i §. 13. To conclude this. Confideiiation of the 

j ^hs.^%ef imperfetStion and Abufe of Language $ the 
, h^ngm^ t ends of Language in sur Difioarfe with 9tbors be- 
firji, Tqcp». ing chiefly thefe Three : FrrJ^ To mate kmum 
^sjQurMt^s. CKie Man's Thoughts or Netn to another.^ 5*- 
ciffuUy^ To do it widi as v^mh Eaftzad ^mckmfa 

f|i is pofiiMei. and Thirdly^ Thereby /» comfty the Ka^mle^e^ 

... ^ ........ . ., . ^ , . , ^ . - .. ^^ 
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©f Things : Language is eithet abufed, or deficient, when it 
faik of any of thefc Three. 

Plrji^ words fail in the firft of thefc Ends, and lay not 
open one Man's Ideai to another's View. /5r/?, When Men 
have Names in their j^ouths without any determined Ideas 
in then* Minds, whereof they are the Signs.' Or, Secondfyy . 
When th*y ^^ly the common receivexi Names of any Lan- 
guage to Ideas, to which the common Ufe of that Language 
does not apply them : Or, Thirdly, When they apply them 
very unfteadily, making them ftand now for one, and by and 
by for another Idea. 

§. 24. Secondfy, Men fail of .conveying their 
Thoughts, with all the Quicknefs and Eafe that Secondly, to \ 
may be, when they have complex Ideas, without ^ '^ '^'^^ 
having diftinA Names for them. /This is fome- ^ckne/s. 
times the Fault of the Language itfelf, which 
has not in it a Sound yet applied to fuch a Signification ; and 
fometimes the Fault of the Man, who has not yet learned the 
Name for that Idea he would fhew another. 

§. 7.^^ Thirdly, There is no Knowledge of 
Things conveyed by Men's Words, when their Thirdly, 
Ideas agree not to the Reality of Things./ Tho' "^htrenvhbto 
it be a Defea, that has its Original in our Ideas, ''^ZZud e of 
which are not fo conformable to the Nature of <^i^J ^^ 
Things, as Attention, Study, and Application 
might make them; yet it fafis not to extend itfclf to our Words 
too, when we ufe them as Signs of real Beings, whic^ yet ne- 
ver had any Reality or Exiftence. 

§. it6. Firft, He that hath Words of any Lan* 
guage, without diftind Ideas in his Mind, to ^^^pl 
which he applies them, does, fo far as he ufes ^^hefe*^ T 
them in Difcourfe, only make a Noife without 1 

any Senfe or Signification ; and how learned 
foever he may feera by the ufe of hard Words, or learned 
Terms, is not much more advanced thereby in Knowledge, 
than he would be in Learning, who had nothing in his Study 
but the bare Titles of Books, without poffefiing the Contents 
of them. , For all fuch Words, however put into Difcourfe, 
according to the right Conftruftion of Grammatical Rules, or 
the Harmony of well-turned Periods, do yet amount to nothing 
but bare Sounds, and nothing clfe. 
f^ §. 27. Secondly^ Hetthat has complex Ideas, without par- 
ticular Names for them, would be in no belter a Cafe than 
\ a Bookfellcr, who had in his Warchoufc Volumes that lay 

H4 there 
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thpre unbound, and without Titles ; which be c^uld therefbrf 
make known to others, only by (hewing the loofe Sheets, and 
communicate them only by Tale. ThisMan is hipdered in his 
Pifcourfe for want of Word$ to pooomunicate his fromplex 
Jdcasy which he is therefore forced to make known by an Enu- 
meration of the fimple ones that compofe th^n^ ; and fo isiain 
pftep to ufe twenty Words to e^prefs what another Mfui fig- 
nifies in one, 

§. 28. Thirdly^ He that puts not conftantly the fame Sign 
f for the fame Ideq^ bu( ufes the fame Words fometime$ i(i one, 
and (ometimes in another Signification, ought to pafig in th^ 
Schools and Converfation for as fair a Man, as lie does in 
the Market and Exchange, whp fells feveraj Things under 
the (ame Name. 

§• 29. Ffurthiyy He that applies the Words pf any. Language 
to Ideas difi^erept from thofe ro which the common life of tha( 
pountiy applies them, however his own Underftandipg may be 
filled with Truth and Light, will not by fuch Words be able 
to convey much of it to othersf, without defining his Terms. 
For however the Sounds are fuch as are fapiiliarly knpwn, and 
eafily enter the Ears of thofe who are accuftomed to them ; yet 
A^nding for other Idtas than thofe they are ufually annexed to, 
and are wont to excise in the Mind of the Hearers, they cannot 
makp known the Thoughts of him who thus ufes them. 

§. 30. Fifthly^ He that bath imagined to himfelf Subftances 
fuch as never have been, and fillpd his Head with Ideas which 
jiaye not any correfpondence with the real Nature of Things, 
to which yet he gives fettled and defined Names, may fill his 
Pifcourfe, and perhaps another Ipfairt'Hcad, vjrith the fimtafti- 
caf Imaginations of his own Brain, but will be very far from 
advancing thereby one jot in real and true fCnowledge. 
i§, 31. He that hath Names without Ideas^ wants Meaning 
i^ his Words, and fpeaks only empty Sounds. He that hath 
complex Jdeas without Names for them, wants Liberty and 
Piipatch in his Expreffions, and is necei^^tated to ufe Periphra- 
fes. He that ufes his Words loofely and unfteadily, will either 
be not minded, or not underftood. He that applies his Names 
to Ideas different from their common Ufe, wants Propriety in 
his Language, and fpeaks pibberifli. And he ths^t hath tdea^ 
pJF Subftances, djfagreeing with the real £xiftence of Things, fo 
far wants the Materials of true Knowledge in his ynderftand^ 
ing, apd ha^h inftead thereof C^/Wrtf J, i "^ 

IIo^ in Sulh: \ §• 3?- In our Notions€oncernipg Subftances^ 
Ranees. " we are liable to all the formef Incpnyenjenciesj^ I 
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V.g' He that ufes the Word Tarantula^ without having, any 
Itnagination or Idea of what it ftands for, pronounces a good 
\Vord 3 but fo long means nothing at all by it* 2. He that 
in a new difcovered Country fball tee feveral Sorts of Animals 
and Vegetables, unknown to him before, may Have as true Ideas 
of them, as of a Horfc^ or a Stag ; but cai# fpeak of them 
pnly by a Defcription, till he Ihall cither take the Names the 
Natives call them by, or give them Names bimfelf. 3, Ht^ 
that ufes the Word Body fometimes for pure Extenfion, and 
ibmetimes fd!r Extenfion and Solidity together, will talk very 
fallacioufly. 4. He that gives the Name of Horfe to that Idea 
which common Ufage calls MuUy talks improperly, and will 
not be underftood. 5. He that thinks the Name Ceiitaur ft-Anis 
. /or fomp real Beings impofes on himfelf^ and miAakes Words 
for Thina$, 

§• SS-fi^ Modes and Relations generally we tj^ - 
are liable only to the four firfy)f thefe Incon- Modes"and Re^- 
yenience$, (t^iz.) !• I niay have in my Memory iatiofis, 
jthe Names of Modes, as Gratimde, or Charity, 
;ind 3^t not have apy precif? Ideas annexed in my Thoughts 
to thofe Names. 2. I may have Ideas, and not know the 
Names that belong to them ; v. g. I may have the Ide^ of a 
Man'f drinl^ing, till his Colour and Humour be altered, till his 
TTongiie trips, aqd his Eyes look red, and his Feet fail, him, 
jiiid yet not know, that it is to be called Drunkennefs. 3. I 
may have the /^<7j of Virtues or Vices, and Names alfo, but 
apply them amifs ; v, g. when I apply the Name Frugality to 
ithat Idea which others call and- figniA^ by this Sound, Covetouf' 
nef{. 4, I may ufe any of thofe Names with Inconftancy. 
5. But in Modes and Relations, I cannot have Ideas disagreeing 
to the flxiftence of Things : for Modes being complex Ideas^ 
made by the Mind at Pleafure ; and Relation being but my Way 
of confideriflg or comparing two Things together, and fo alfo. 
an Idea of my o^n making, thefe Ideas can fcarce be found to 
difagree with any dmg exifting ; fmce they are not in the 
Mind, as therCopiesot Things regularly made by Nature, nor 
i^ Properties infeparably flowing from the internal Conftitution 
or Effpnce of any Subftance j but, as it were. Patterns lodged 
in my Memory, with Names annexed to them, to denominate 
Adion$ and Relations by, as they come to exift. But the Mi- 
ftake is commonly in my giving a wrong Name to my Con- 
ceptions; and fo ufing^ Words in a different Senfe from other 
People, I am not underftood, but am thought to have wrong 
Jijeas ci thpm, when I give wrong Names to them. Oniy if I 
J put 
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put in tny Ideas of mixed Modes or Relations, any inconfifleilt 
Jdeai together, I fill my Head alfb with Chimeras ; fince fuch 
Ideas^ if well examined, cannot jfb much as exift intheMind^ 
much lefs any real Being be ever denominated from them. 

/ §• 34- Since Wit and Fancy finds eafier en- 
Seyentbljt (tcrtainment in the World, than dry Truth and 

Figuratrve real Knowledge,/jg^«r<7#jw Speeches^ and Allufioii 

%^^/ ^^'^ ^^ Language, will hardly be admitted, as an Im- 
Jbu/e ofLan- perfeaTon or Abufe of it. I confefs, in Difcour- 
l^&^* fes, where we feek rather Plcafure and Delight 

than Information and Improvement, fuch Or- 
naments as are borrowed from them, can fcarce pafs for Faults. 
But yet, if we would fpeak of Things as they are, we muft al- 
low, that all the Art of Rhetorick, befides Order and Clear- 
nefs, all the artificial and figurative Application of Words Elo- 
quence hath invented, aiie for nothing elfebut toinfinu^e wrong 
Ideass move the PaiSons, an^thereby miflead the Judgment, 
and fo indeed are perfed Cheats : And therefoi'e however lau- 
dable or allowable Oratory may render them in Harangues and 
popular Addrefles, they are certainly, in all Difcourfes that pre- 
tend to iifform or inflruft, wholly Co be avoided; land where 
Truth and Knowledge are concerned, cannot but be thought a 
great Fault, either of the Language or Perfon that makes ufe 
of them. What, and how various they are, will be fuperfltt- 
ous here to take Notice ; the Books of Rhetorick whicli abound 
in the World, will inftrufi thofe who want to be informed. 
Only I cannot but obferve, how little the Prefervation and 
Improvement of Truth and Knowledge, is the Care and Con- 
cern of Mankind ; fince the Arts of Fallacy are endowed and 
preferred. It is evident how much Men love to deceive, "and 
be deceived, fince Rhetorick, that powerful Inftrument of Er- 
ror and Deceit, has its eftablifhed Profeflbrs, is publickly taught^ 
and has always been had in great Reputation : And, I doubt 
not, but it will be thought great Boldnefs, if not Brutality in 
me to have faid thus much againft it. Eloquence^ like the fair 
Sex, has too prevailing Beauties in it, to fufFer itfelf ever to be 
fpoken againft. And it is in vain to find Fault with thofe Arte 
of Deceiving, wherein Men find Pleafure to be deceived. 



CHAR 
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CHAP. XL 

Of the Remedies of the foregoing ImferfeBions and 

Abufis. 

§. X. rTpHE natural and improved Impcr- rbefore^wmh 
■ fedhons of Languages, -we have figking. 
^ feen above at large ; and Speech 
being the great Bond that holds Society together, and the 
common Conduit, whereby the Improvements of Knowledge 
ire conveyed from one Man, and one Generation to another, 
it would well deferve our moft ferious Thoughts, to confider 
what Remediis are to be found for theft Inamveniinces above* 
mentioned. 

§•2. I am not fo vain to think, that any one 
can pretend to attempt the perfeft Reforming Art mt tafy. 
the Langkagts of the World, no not fo much 
^ of his own Country, without rendering himfelf ridiculous. 
To require that Men Ihould ufe their Worcb conftantly in the 
fame Senfe, and for none but determined and uniform Idtat^ 
would be to think, that all Men Ihould have the fame No- 
tions, and ihould talk of nothing but what they have clear 
and diftind Idtas of. Which is not to be expe£ted by any 
^ 0ne, who hath not Vanity enough to imagine be can prevail 
with Men to be very knowing or very fil^t. And he muft 
be very little (killed in the World, who thinks that a voluble 
Tongue fhall accompany only a good Underftandtng ; or that 
Mens talking .much or little, ibali hold Proportion only to 
their Knowledge*. 

^A^^^^**u"?*'*^'^^'"^r'''*,F^^^^ But yet nt^ 

muft be left to their own Ways of talking, and ^^^ ^^ pf^^ 

Goffippings not be robbed of their anticnt kfiphy. 
Privil^e ; though the Schools, and Men of Ar- 
gument^ would perhaps take it amifs to have any thing ol&red, 
to abate die length, or leflen the Number tof thek Dilutes ; 
yet, methinks, thofe who prttend ferioujly to ftortb afur or 
maintain Trutbj ihould t^ink themiaves obliged to ftudy how 
they might deliver themfelves without Obfcurky, Doubtful-* 
nefs, or Equivocation, to which Mens Words are naturally 
liabfe) if care ba nortadccn* 

§•4- 
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Mt/ufeof §• 4* ^^^ ^® *^^* ^^'^ w^" confider the £r- 

^flr</j /y^ ''^^^ 2i"d Obfcurity, the Miftakes and Confu- 

Caufe of gnat fion, that are fpread in the World by an ill life of 
Errors. tVords^ will find fome Reafon to doubt, whether 

Language, as it has been employed, has con- 
tributed more to the Improvement or Hindrance of Knowledge 
amongft Mankind. How. many are there, that when they 
would think on Things, fix their Thoughts only on Words, 
cfpecially when they would apply their Minds to moral Mat- 
ters ? And who then can wonder, if the Scfult of fuch Con- 
templations and Reafoning^, about little more than Sounds^ 
whilft the Ideas they annexed to them, are very confufed, or 
very unfteady, or perhaps none at all 5 who can wonder, I fay, 
that fuch Thoughts and Reafonings end in nothing but Obfcu- 
rity and Miftake, without any clear Judgment or Knowledge ? 
§. 5. This Inconvenience, in an ill Ufe of 
Obfttneicf. Words, Men fuiFer in thei^ own private Medi- 

tations ; but much more manifeft arc the Dif- 
orders which follow from it, in" Convorfation, Difcourfe, and 
Arguings with others. For Language being the great Conduit 
whereby Men convey their Difcoveries, Reafonings, and 
Knowledge from one to another, he that makes an ill Ufe of 
it, though he does not corrupt the Fountains of Knowledge, 
which are in Things themfelves ^ yet he does^ as much as in 
him. lies, break or flop the Pipes, whereby it is diftributed to 
the publick Ufe and Advantage of Mankind. He that ufes 
Words without any clear and fteady Meaning, what does he 
but lead himfelf and others into Errors ? And he that defign- 
edly does it, ought to be looked on as an Enemy to Truth and 
Knowledge. And yet who can wonder, that all the Sciences 
slnd Parts of Knowledge, have been fo over-charged with 
obfcure and equivocal Terms,. and infignificant and doubtful 
Expreffions, capable to make the moft attentive or quicks 
fighted, very little or not at all the more Knowing or Ortho- 
dox i fince Subtlety in thofe who make Profefiion to teach or 
defend Truth,: hath paffed fo:much for a Virtue. A Virtue, 
indeed, which confining for the moft part, in nothing but the 
fallacious and -illufory Ufe olobjcure or deceitful Terms ^ is only 
fit to niaie Men more conceited in their Ignorance, and objlinate 
in their Errors. 

§. 6. Let us look into the Books,of Controverfy 

Andtmang- of any kihd, there^we fhall fee, that the EfFeft of 

{ing. . ;obfcure, unfteady! or equivocal Terms, is nothing 

but noife and wr. ngUng about Sounds, without 

convincing 
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convincing or bettering a Man's Undcrftanding. For iT the 
Idea be not agreed on, betwixt the Speaker and Hearer, fot 
wh|ch the Words (land, the Argument is not about Things, 
but Names. As often as fuch a Word, whofe Signification is 
not ascertained betwixt them, comes in Ufe, their Underftand- 
ings have no other Object wherein they agree, but barely the 
Sound ; the Things that they think on at that Time, as ex- 
prefled by that Word, being quite different, 

§• 7, Whether a Bat be a Bird<i or ho, is not Ir^ance^ Bat 
a Queftion ; whether a Bat be another Thing «»^Bird. 
than indeed it. is, or have other Qualities than 
indeed it has, for that would be extremely abfurd to doubt of: 
But the Queftion is, i. Either between thofe that acknow« 
ledged themfelves to have but imperfect Ideas >of one or both 
of thofe Sort of Things, for which thefe Names are fuppofed 
to ftand ) and then it is a real Enquiry concerning the Nature 
of a Bird or a Bat^ to make their yet imperfect Ideas of it 
more complete, by examining, whether all the fimple Ideas^ 
to which, combined together, they both give the Name Bird^ 
be all to be found in a Bat : But this is a Queflion only of En- 
quirers, (not Difputers) who neither affirm, nor deny, but 
examine ; Or, 2. It is a Queftion between Difputants,. where- 
of the one affirms, and the other denies, that ^ Bat is a Bird^ 
And then the Queftion is barely about the Signification of one,' 
or both thefe Words j in that they not having both the fame 
complex Ideas^ to which they give thefe two Names; one 
holds, and the other denies, that thefe two Names may be^af- 
firmed one of another. Were they agreed in the Signification 
of thefe two Names, it were impoifible they fhould difpute Ma- 
hout them< For they would prefently and. clearly fee, (were 
that adjufted between them) whether ^11 the iimple Ideas^ of 
the more general Name Bird^ were fourtd in the complex Idea 
of a Bat^ or no ; and fo there could be no doubt whether a Bot. 
were a Bird or no. And here I defire it may be confidered, and 
carefully examined, whether the greateft part of the Difputesin 
the World are not merely verbal, and about the Signification of 
Words J and whether if the Terms they are made in, were de- 
fined, and reduced in their Signification (as they muft be, where 
they fignify any thing) to determined CoUeiftions of the fim- 
ple Ideas they, do or fhould ftand for, thofe Difputes would not 
end of themfelves, and immediately vanifh. 1 leave it then to. 
be confidered, what the Learning ot Di.fputationis, and how" 
well they are employed for the Advaotage of themfelvcb, or o- 
thers, whofe Bufinefs is only the vain Oftenution of Sounds, i,e. 

thofe 
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thofe who fpend their Lives in DiTputes and Controveffiesj 
When I (hall fee any of thofe Combatants ftirip all his Term» 
of Ambiguity and Obfcurity, (which cverjr one may do in the 
Words he uies himfelf ) I {Ball think him a Champion for 
Knowledge, Truth, and Peace, and not the Slave of Vain« 
glory, AmbitioA, or a Party* 

tiffin Rmtd» P S* ^' ^* rtmtif the DefgHs rf Speech before- 
to i/enQ Word /oientioned, to ft)me Degree, and to prevent thtf 
m»iihomt am ^ Inconveniences that follow from them, I ima* 
Idea* gine the Ofofervation of the following Riries 

may be of Ufe,^tiU fomebody better able ftall 
judge it worth his while, to thmk more maturely on this Mat- 
ter, and oblige the World with his Thoughts on it. 
^ Ftrft^ A Man fiiould take care to ufe no Word without d 
Signification^ no Name without an Idea n>r which he makes it 
ftand. f Tbi$ Rule will not feem altogether needlefs, to any 
one WHO (hall take the Pains to recollect how oft^i he has met 
with fuch Words, as In/linefj Sympathy^ and Antipathy^ bfc* 
in the Difoourfe of others, fo made ufe of, as he might eafily 
conclude, that thofe that ufed them had no Ideas in theif 
Minds to which they applied them ; but fpoke them only as 
Sounds, which ufuatly ferved inftead of Reafons, on the likd 
Occafions. ' Not but that thefe Words, and the like, have verj^ 
proper Significations in which they may be ufed ; but there 
being no natural Connexion between any Words, and any 
Jdeasy thefe, and any other, may be learned by rote, and pro- 
nounced or writ by Men who have no Ideas in their Minds, to 
which they have annexed them, and for which they make 
them ftand; which is neceiTary they fhould, if Men would 
i^ak intelligibly even .to themfelves alone. 

§• 9'( Secondly^ It is not enough a Man ttfes 
Secondly^ to his Words as Signs of fome IdeaSy thofe Ideas he 
ka^ difiina annexes them to, if they be fimpU^ muft be 
Ideas awuxed clear and diftinft^ if complex^ muft be deier-^ - 
^jJ^^'^^ OT/»tf/^, /. e. the precife Colleftion of fimple 

^^^^'* Ideas fettled in the Mind, with that Sound 

annexed to it, as the Sign ©rthat precife de- 
termined Collefiion, and no other* This is very neccflart^ . 
in Names of Modes, and efpecially - moral Woras; whicnf 
having rto fettled Obje£ls in Nature, from whence their Ideas 
are taken, as from their Original, ate apt to be very confuted. L 
Juftice\% a Word in every Man's Mouth, but moft commonly v 
with a very undetermined loofe Signifiation: Which will al- 
ways be fo, unlefs a Man has in his Mind a diAin£tCompFe«' 

henfion 
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^enlioii c^ih0 component P^rt^^ that complex IJka conBft$ of; 
and if it be decompounded, muft be able to refolve it ftill on, 
till be ^\ lafl comes to the fimple liiai that make it up : And 
unlefs this be done9 * Man makes, an ill Ufe of the Word, let 
U be Jujiici^ for Example, or any other, I do not fay, a Maa 
«eed ftand to recollect, arid make this Analjfis at large evcrv 
Time the Word Jif/iki comes in bis Way : But this, at leaff^ 
ia necefikry, that he have fo examin'd the Signification of diat 
l^ame, and fettled the Id^a of all its Parts in his Mind, that 
lie can do it when be pleafes. If one who makes his complex 
JiUaof Jtj/ii^eytQ be fucb a Treatment of the Perfon or Goods 
of another, as is according to Law, hath not a clear and diftind 
Jdia what Law is, which makes a Part of his complex Idea of 
Juflice, it is plain, his Idea of Juftice itfelf, will be confufed 
and imperfedl. This ExaiSnefs will, perhaps, be judged very 
troublefomei and therefore moft Men will think they may ht 
excufed from fettling the complex /dr^j of mixed Modes fo pre* 
cifelv in their Minds. Ifut yet I muft fay, till this be done, it 
mm not be wondered, that they have a great deal of Obfcurity 
and Confufion in their own Minds, and a great deal of Wrang-p 
ling in their Difcourfes with others. \ 

f . 10*/ In the Names of SiA/ianctSj for a. right j^ Mftina ami 
Ufe of them, fometbing more is required than confomahU in 
liarely ditenrnrnd /i^tfi;|In thefe the Nanus Suhftances. 
muft alji bi cmformabU to Things^ as they 
exift : 6u^ of this 1 fhall have Occafion to fpeak more at large 
by and by. This£xa&nefs isabfolutely neceflary in Enquiries 
after philofophical Knowledge, and in Controverfies about 
Truth. And though it would be well too, if it extended itfelf 
to common Converfation, and the ordinary Affairs of Life y 
jct I think that is fcarce to be expe£ied. Vulgar Notions fuit^ 
vulgar Difcourfes ; and both, though confufed enough, yet 
ferve pretty well the Market, and the Wake. Merchants and 
Lovers, Cooks and Triors, have Words wherewithal to dif- 
patch their ordinary Affairs ; and fo, I think, might Philofo- 
phers and Difputants too, if they had a Mind to underftand, 
and to be clearly und^rftood. ) m 

§. ii.\Tkirdfyy It is not enough that Men 5O 

have Idiasy determined ZtaSr^j, for which they Thirdly^ Pro* 
makethefe Signs Aand ; but they mtfft alfo taktp pri^ty. 
Care to appfy their Words^ as near as may be, to , 

fuch Ideas as common TJfe has annexed them to,[ For Words, e- 
fpccially of Languages already framed, being no Man's private 
Poilei&on^ but thect^nmAn Meafure of Commerce and Com^ 

munic&tion, 
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munication, it is not for any one, at Pleafure, to chiarige ttt^ 
Stamp they are current in ; nor alter the Idia^ they arc affix-* 
ed to ; or at leaft when there is a Neceffity to do fo,. he ia? 
bound., to give Notice of it. Men's Intention^ in fpeaking^ 
are, or at leaft fliould be, to be underftood \ which' cannot T>* 
without frequent Explanations, Demands, and other the likef 
incommodious Interruptions, where Men do not follo# com- 
mon Ufe. Propriety of Speech, is that which gives <Axt 
Thoughts Entrance into other Men's Minds with the greateft 
Eafe and Advantage \ and therefore deferves fome Part pf oilif 
Care and Study, efpccially in the Names of moral Words. Tho 
proper Signification and Ufe bf Terms, is beft to be learned' 
from thofe, who in their Writings and Difcourfes, appear to 
have had the cleareft Notions/ and applied to them their Terms, 
with the exadeft Choice and Fitnefs. This Way of ufing a 
Man's Words, according to the Propriety of the Language, 
though it-have not always the good Fortune to |^ underftood ^ 
yet moft commonly leaves the Blame of it on him, who is fa* 
unflcilful in the Language he fpeaks as not to underftand it^ 
when made Ufe of as it ought to be. 

lourthl to §• ^'^'\ Fourthly^ But becaufe Common Uf« 

fZe kmJn \l^ ^f ^^ ^ifi^^'y a""/'^^^ ^"X Signification ta 
ihHr meaning. Words, as to make Men know always certaml/ 
what they precifely ftarid for : And becaufe Mea 
in the Improvement of their Knowledge, come to have Ideat 
different from the vulgar and ordinary received ones J for which 
they muft either make new Words, (which Men feidom ven- 
ture to do, for fear of being' thought guilty of AfFeikation or 
Novelty,) or elfe muft ufe old ones, in a new Signification^ 
Therefore, after the Obfervation of the foregoing Rules, it iff 
fometimes neceffary for thb afcertaining the Signification of 
Words, to declare their Meaning i where either commo|i Ufe 
has left it uncertain and loofe, (as it has in moft Naljpes of 
very complex Ideas) or where the Term, being very material 
in the Difcourfe, and that upon which it chiefly turns, is liable 
to any Doubtful nefs or Miftake. 

... , §.1 3. /As the Ideas Men's Words ftand for are 

Andthattbret ^f cfiftere lit Softs ; fo the Wayofmakirfgfcnowa 
^"^^ the Ideas^ they ftand for, when there is Occafion, 

isalfo difteretit.^ For though defining be thought the proper* 
Way to make known the proper Signification of Words 5 yet there are' 
fome Words tha^ will not be defined, as there are others, 
whofe precife Meaning cannot be made known, but by Defi- 
nition ^ and, pierhaps, a thlfrd, which partake fomewhat of 

both 



ik^ tiie dthci^ M ii^ AiaH fee in tine Namei of* ^iinj^le /iitfx^ 
Modes and Subftancce* 

f. i4.//fey?. When a Matl makci uTe of the pi^/f; hfim^ 
Name of an^ ftntfh Idea^ which he (ftrceiires \% pUlAMAhjfii 
not Underftdod^ or is in Danger to be mifta- n6fdm§ust§ma 
keti) lie 18 obliged) by the Laws of Itiffenutty, trpndmg. 
and the End of Speech, to declare his Meaning, 
lemd make kiiown What IdUa he makes it ftand for« This^ 
as has been fhewtty cdiinot be done by Defihiticin ; and there* 
fore^ when a fynonimous Word fails to do it, there is but 
one df thefe Ways left. /^iV/f, Sbmetimes the Naming thi 
Sutfi^^ %oher4h that fimple Idea u to be found, will make ii% 
Name be underftood by thofe who are acquainted with that 
SubjeA, and know it by that Name«/ So to make a Country- n 
than underftand what a Fmlkmwii Colour fignifies, it itiav fuf- 
fice to tell him, h is the Colour of withered Leaves tallingt 
in Jlutumn. Secmdfyy But the only fare way of making' 
known the Signiiication of the Name of any fimpte fJia^ is^ 
if prdntiing. t$ Us Stnfis that St^jeSf txjhkb may produce it ifi 
bis Aiind^ and make him aftually have the Idea that Word 
ftands for. 

J ^* tiJSet9ni!»<t Mixed Modeti cfpecially thofe ^/ t 
feelongii/g to IVlorality, being moft of them fuch ^^./j^,^,^ 
wombinadons- of Ideas as the Mmd pUts to- ^, Defiution. 
gether of its own Choice ; and whereof there 
are not always Aanding Patterns to be found exifttng, the Sig^o 
ni&^tion of their Names cannot be made knoWn^ as thofe of 
fimple Ideas^ by any (hewing; but in RecompenciS thereofi 
may be perfedly and eaadly defined. For they being; Com- 
binations of ftveral Ideae that the Mind of Mah has arbitrarily 
put together, without reference to any Archetypes, Men may^ 
if diey pieafe, exadly know the Ideat that go to each Com-^ 
pofitioni&nd fo both ufe thefe Words in a certain and undonbt* 
ed Stgnincation, and perfedly declare. When there is Occa-^ 
fioti, what they ftand for. This, if well confidcred, would lay 
great blame on thofe who make not their Difcotirfes about 
Moral Things verv clear and diftindt For ftnce the precifd 
Significationof the Names of mixed Modes, or, which is all one/ 
the real Efience of each Species, is to be known, tbey beings 
fiot of Nature's, but Man's makung, it is a great Negligene^ 
and Perverfencfs to difcourfe of moral Things with Uncertaintj^ 
and Obfcurity, which is more pardonable in treating of natural 
Subftances^ where doubtful Terms are hardly to be avoided, 
for a quite contrary Reafon, as we Aall fee by tx^ h)u 
Vol, IL . 1 f x^. 
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%. i6«/U^ii tbis Ground it h, that I ana 
Morality ca- ^oW to think, that Morality is capable pf De^ 
fable of De- mmjtratim^ as weH as Machematicks : Since 
monfiration. - the precife real Eflence of the Thihgs moraC 
Words ftand for^ may be perfectly known ^ and 
{6 thc*Congruity or Incongruity of the Things thcmfelvcs be 
certainly diicovcred, in which confifts perfe£t KnowledgCr/Nor 
let any one 'obje<£^. That the Names of Subftances are often to 
be made ufe of in Morality, as well as thofe.cf Modes, from* 
which will arife Obfcurity. For as to Subftances^ when con- 
cerned in moral Difcourfes, their diverfe Natures are not io 
much enquired into, as fuppofed -, v. g. when we fay that Mam 
hfubje£l ie Law 5 We mean nothing by ^Aibf, but a corpM>real 
rational Creature : What the real Eflence or other Qualities of 
that Creature are m this Cafe, is no way confidered. And ^ 
therefore, whether a Child or Changeling be a Man in a phj* 
fical Senfe, may amongft the Naturalifts be as difputable as h 
will, it concerns not at all the Moral Many as I may call him, 
which is tbi^ immoveable unchangeable Idea^ a eorporeal ra- 
tional Being. For were there a Monkey, or any other Crca" 
ture to be found, that had the ufe or Reafon to fuch.a de<- 
gree, as to be able to underftand general Signs, and to deduce 
Confequences about general Ideas^ he would no doubt be fub-' 
je£i: to Law, and in that Senfe, be a Many how much foever 
he difFered in Shape from others of that Name* The Names 
of Subftances, if they be ufed in them, as they ihould, can no 
more difturb Moral than thky do Mathematical Difcouries : 
Where, if the Matbematis:iaKn fpeaks of a Cube or Gld>e of 
Goldy or any other Body, he has his clear fettled Ideay which 
varies not, though^ it may by Miftake be applied to a oarticular 
]^ody to which it belongs not. r 

. §. 17. This I have here mentioned by the bye> 
Definitiofts to (hew of wbat Confcquence it is for Men, in 

ean^ake mo- iheir Names of mixed Modes, and confequently 
ralDtfcourJes in all their moral Difcourfes, to define their 
char. Words when there is Occafibn : Since thereby 

moral Knowledge may be brought to fo great 
<^learncfs and Certainty. And it muft be great Want of In- 
genuity, (to fey no worfe of it) to rcfufe to do it : Since a 2>/- 
finition, is the only tvayy whereby the precife Meaning of Moral 
Hoards can be knoivn ; and yet a way, whereby their Meaning 
may be known certaiulyy and without leaving any room for 
any Conteft about it. And tbecefore the Negligence or Per- 
verfenefs of Mankind cannot be excufed, if their Difcourfes in 
Morality be not niuch more clear, than thofe in Natural Phi- 

lofophyj 
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Ibfdphy ; (ince they are about liiai in the Misd, which are none 
of them falfe or difproportionate ; they having no external 
Beings for Ac Archetypes which they are referred to, and muft 
correfpond with. It is far eafier for Men to frame in their* 
Minds 2Ln Idea^ which fhall be the Standard to Which tjiev 
wUl -give the Name Jufticej with which Pattern fo made, all 
A£Hdns that agree (hall pafs under that Denomination, than^ 
having feen Ariftidei^ to frame sin fdia that fhall in all Things 
be exa£%ly like him, who is as he is, let* Men make what Uea 
they pleafe of him. For the one, they need but know the 
Cotxibination of Ideas that are put together within their own 
Minds ^ for the other, they mufl enquire into the whole Na« 
ture, and abflrufe hidden Conflitution, and various Qualities 
of a ITbing exifting without them. 

§. l8. Another R^afon that makes the defining j j - .l 
^ W^ iJ/^i fo necefTay, W^^^ J '^ ' 

iVoras^ IS what I mentioned a little before, vsx. . -^ -^ 
That it is the only tvey whereby the Signification of the mofi ^tbena 
can be known with Certainty.' For the /e&i7i they flandfor, 
being for the mofl part fuch, whofe component Parts no where 
exifl' together, but fcattered and minded with others, it is 
the Mind alone that coHleds them, ana gives them the Union 
of one Idea : and it is oiily by Words enumerating the feveral 
fimple Ideas which the Mind has united, that we can make 
known to others what their Names fland for; the Affiftance 
of the Senfes in this Cafe not helping us, by the Propofal 
of fenfible Obje6ts, to fhew the Ideas^ which our Names of 
this Kind fland for, as it does often in the Names of fenftble 
fimple Ideas^ and affo to foiiie Degree in thofe of Subftances. 

§. ig.^nrdly. Far the explaining the Signifi- 
cation of Se Names of Subfl-anceSy as they itand ^^^f^* ^^, 
for the Ideas we have of their diflina Species, ^^bfiancei, fy 
both . the forementioned ways, viz. of Jhewing ''^^^ 
and defining^ are requifite^ in many Cafes, to be -^ ' ^' 
made ufe of. For tnere being ordinarily in each fort fome lead* 
ing Qualities, to which we fuppofe the other Ideas^ which make 
up our complex Idea of that Species annexed ; we forwardly 
give the fpecifick Name to that Thing, wherein that chara£le« 
riilical Mark is found, which we take- to be the mofl diflin« 
guifhing Idea of that Species. / Thefe leading or chara£terifli- 
cal (as I may fo call them) I Ideas in the forts of Animals and 
Vegetables, is (as has been before remarked, Chap. VI. §.19- 
and Ch.lX. §. 15.) mofliy Figure, and in inanimate Bodijps ' 
Colour, and hi fome both together. sNbw, 
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' i. 20. Thiefe Ua&tgftnjMt ^$uS^ are thoft 
Ideas f/ti* vlueb Make the durf bigre^atts rf ai» fpwjkh 
'f^%V' Uut, and eonfequently the moft oWervabk 
ttes^bub^OM. and BBvariable part in the Definitions of our 
%'fi^if" ^fi'=k N«nes, a, attrikted to Sorts ./ Sub- 
^^ * ^fiames coming under pw KnowMge, For 
though the Sound JAn, in hs own Nmure^ be as 9|>c to fignify 
a complex Ue4 aade ii|> aC Aiutnality and Ratioaalitys uAtced 
in the fame &tbje£iv aa to fignify any other Combination ; yet 
ufixi as a Mark to ftand for a ibrt of Crtatofes wo count ofour 
ovn kind, perhaps the ovtvirard Shape is aa neeei&iy to be U^ 
ken into onr complex IJim figntficd by the Word Mm^ 99 any 
other we find in it ; and therefore, vmy Pktti\ Jnimal impbmti 
hipes latis unguibus^ (hould not be a good Defimtion of the 
Name Many ftanding ibr that fort of Creatures, will not be 
eafy to (hew : For it is the Shape, as the leading QjaaKty, thai 
feems more to detrrini«e that S^ies^ than a ^cifelty of Rea-» 
faniog, which appears not itt mft, and in ibme never* And 
if this be not allowed to be fo, I do not know how they can 
be excufed from Murdet^ who kiU monftrous Births, (as we 
call them) becaufe of an unordinary Shape, without know* 
ing whetii^r they have a rational Soul, or no ; wfaieb can be 
no more difcefned in a welUformed, than ill-fluped Infant, aa 
feon as bom. And who is it has informed us, that a rational 
Soul can inhabit no Tenement, unk£i it bas juft fuch a fort cf 
Frontifpiece, or can join itfelf to, and inform, no fort of Body, 
but one tltat is juft ot fuch an outward Strudnre ? 

§.21. [Now t^fe lta£ng ^wktiit ar4 biji nmif knavm bj 
Jhemngi'zni can hardly be made known otherwife.iFor 
the Shape of an Horfi^ Or Cajfuarjy will be but rudely 
and imperfe£llv imprmted on che Mind by Words, the 
fight of the Animals doth it a thoufand times better: 
and the Idea of the partiodar Colour of Gcli is not to be 
got by any Defcription of it,but only by the frequent Ex- 
••rcife of the Eyes about it, as is evident in tboft who are 
nfed to this Metal, who will frequently diftinguiih true fronx 
counterfeit, pure from ndalterate, by* the Sight > where others 
(who have as good £yes, biit :yet by Ufe have not got the 
precife nice Idea o^ that peculiar Yellow) (hall not perceive 
any Difference. The like may be fisud of thofe other funple 
IdUs peculiar in their kind to any^ Subftance; for which 
precife Ideas y there ate no peculiar Names. "The particular 
Ringing Sound there is in Gold^ diftinA ixxaok the Sound of 



other BQ4ie$» has no particular Name annexed t^ it, no mgrcr 
than the c^rticular Ydiow that Mougs to that M^al. 

§. 22. ffiut becaufe many of the fidnple A^ 
that m^kk up our fpecifick JJtas of Subftances, Th Ideas ff 
are Powtrs which lie not obvious to our Senies '^> fo^ers^ 
in the Things as they ordinarily appear i there- ^ kf D^^i'- 
fore, in the Significauon of our ifttms 9f Sub^ ^'^^ 
Jiancesj fame Pari •f $he Stgnifimion wiU le k^tUr 
made hmvn bf emmeratit^ thojk fimpk Ideas, than in Jhewing tbi 
Suh/iance itfe^. /For he that, to the yellow ihining Colour of 
Gold got by Sight, ihall, from my enuiperating chem, have 
the Ideas of great DuAility, FufibiUty, Fixedoefs, and Salu- 
bility in Aqua Regky will have a perf^^ler Jdsa of G^ldy than 
he can have by feeing a Piece of G^Uf and thereby imprinting 
in his Mind only its oovious QyaKties. But if the former Con* 
ftitution of this (hiniog, heavy, dudile Thing, (from whence 
all thefe its Properties flow) lay open to our Mifes, as the for« 
mal Conftitutioa, or Eilence of a Triangle does, the Signtfi* 
cation of the Word GM might as eafily be afcertained as that 
of Triangle. 

§. 23. Hence we piay tfl]pe Notice, how 
much the Foundati^a of all our KmwUdgi tf d^^P^i*^ <^ 
iorfweal Things lies in our Senjis. For how Spi- '** Knowledge 
rits, feparate from Bodies^ (whole Knowledge, ^S/iries. 
and Ufigs of thefe Things, are certainly much 
more perfect than ours) know them, yt have no Notion, no 
Uea at all. The whole Extent of our xwnowledge, or Imagi- 
nation, reaches not beyond our own Usas^ limited to our Ways 
of Perception. Though yet it be not to be doubted, that Spi- 
rits of a higher Rank than thofe immerfed in Fleih, may have 
as clear Ideas of the radical Conftitution of Subftances, as w# 
have of a Triangle^ and £» perceive hgw all their Properties 
and Operations low from thence : but the Manner how tbejf 
come by that Kn6wledge, exceeds our Concepcioos. / 

§. 24./But tho' Definitions will ferve to ex- 
plain the Namea of Subftances, as they ftand for Ideas edfo ef . 
our Ideas \ yet they leave them not without great Subftancesmt^ 
Imperfeftion, as they ftand for Things. For he ^ormdk 
our Names of Subftances being not put barely ^* Thi^s. 
for our Ideas^ but being made ufe of ultimately 
toiepieient Things, and fo are put in their Place, their Signi* 
fication mufti agree with the Truth of Things, >as well as with 
Men's Ideas. And therefore in Subftances*. we are not always 
to reft in theofdinary complex Idea^ commonly received as, the 

I 3 Sign*- 
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Signiiication of that Word, but mifft go a little farther, and eiif 
quire into the Nature and Properties of the Things themfclves, 
and thereby perfcft, as much as we can, our Idei^of their 
<iUftin^ Species ; or eife learn them from fuch as are ufed to 
that Sort of Things, and are experienced in them J For fmee it is 
(mended their. Names {hoi|Id ftand for fuch CoUfeions of fim- 
plc Ideas as do really exift in Thinrs themfelves, as well as for 
the complex Idea in other Men's Minds, which in t^cir ordina- 
jy Acceptation they ftand for : therefore, to define their Names 
rights natural Hijhry is to be enquired into ; and their Properties 
are, with Care and* Examination, to be found out. For it is 
pot enough, for the avoiding Ipconveniencies in Difcourfes and 
Arguing^ abo^t natural Bo^es and fubftantial Things, to have 
learned from tlje Propriety of the Language, the common, but 
confufed, or very imperfeA Idea^ to which eaph Word is ap- 
plied, and to keep them to that Idea in our Ufe of them ; but 
We muft, by acquainting ourfelves with the Hiftory of that Sort 
of Things, reftify and fettle our complex //.?«, belonging to each 
jfpeciiick Name ; and in Difcourfe.with others, (if we find them 
miftakp us) we ought to tell what the complex Idea is, that we 
inakj? fticb a. Name ftand for. This is the more neceflary tq 
be done by all thofe who fearch after Kiiowledge, and Philo- 
fophical verity, in that Children, bejng taught' Words whilft 
they have but imperfeft Notions ef Things, apply them at 
Random, and without much thinking, and feldom frame de- 
termined Ideas to be fignified by them. Which Cuftom, (it 
being eaf^, and ferying well enough for the ordinary Affairs of 
Life and Converfation) they are apt to continue, when they arc 
]Men : And fo bpgio at the wrong End, learning Words firft, and 
perfeiUy, but* make the 'Notions, to which they jipply -thofe 
Words afterwards, very overtly. By - tkis Means it comes to 
pafs, that Men, fpeaking the proper Language of their Coun- 
try, if e. according to Grammar Rules of that Language, do yet 
fpeak very improperly of Things theirifclves, and by their ar» 
gtiii^g one with another, make put fmall Progrefs in the Dif- 
pbvcries of jifeful Truths, and th^ KnowlefJge of Things^ a| 
they are to be found rn themfelves, and not in ©t|r Imagina- 
tions \ and it matters not much, fpr the Improvemeat of our 
IJ^novvledge,' how th'ey arc called ^»>C^^ 

Id , s r * ks §MS- I^ w^i"^ therefore to be wi{h«d,-Tliat 
^^f' **^" ^^»"f^^ ^« PhyftcaJ fchquiriei, and acquaint- 
frff. /«? ed with the feveral Sorts of natural Bodies, would 
^tl down thofe (impie Ideas^ wherein they obferve. the^ Indivi-* 
flual^oifeach Sort cpnftantl^ to fgree. r TW^ would remedy a 
' '' ' ' ' |;rea{' 
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great deal of that Confufion which conies from feveral Pcrfons, 
afpplying the fame Name to a Colle<ftion of a fmaller or greater 
dumber of fenfible Qualities, proportionably as they have been 
more or lefs acquainted with, or accurate in examining the 
Qitalities of any Sort of Things, which come under one Deno- 
mination. But a DiSionary of this Sort, containing, as it were, 
a Natural Hiftory, requires too many Hands, as well as too much 
Time, Coft, Pains and Sagacity, eVer to be hoped for j and till 
that be done, we muft content ourfelves with fuch Definitions 
of tha Names of Subftances, as explain the Senfe Men ufe them 
in. And it worid be well, where there is Occalion, if they 
would afford us fo much. This yet is not ufually done ; but 
Men talk to one another, and difput« in Words, whofe mean- 
ing 18 «ot agreed between them, out of a Miftake, that the 8ig- 
niheation of common Words are certainly eftabliflied, and the 
precife Ideas^ they ftand for, perfe£lly known ; and that it is a 
Shame to be ignorant of them. Both which Suppofttions are 
falfe : no Names of complex Idetis having fo fettled determined 
Significations, that they are conftantly ufed for the fame precife 
Ideas. Nor is it a Shame for a Man not to have a certain 
Knowledge of any Thing, but by the needTary Ways of attaining 
it ; and fo it is no Dtfcredit not to know what precife Idea any 
Sound (lands for in another Man's Mind, without^hedeclare it 
to n\e by fomc other Way than barely ufing that Sound, there 
being no other Way, without fuch a Declaration, certainly to 
know it. Indeed the Neceffity of Communication by Language, 
brings Men to an Agreement in the Signification of cbmmoa 
Words, within fonje tolerable Latitude, that may fcrye for ordi- 
nary Converfation ; and fo a Man cannot be fuppofed wholly 
ignorant of the I4eas which are annexed to Words by common 
Ijfe, in a Language familiar to him. But common Ufe, being 
but a very uncertain Hule, which reduces itfelf at Uft to the 
/i&^5 of parcicuiar Men, proves often but averjf variable Stan^ 
dard. But tho* fuch a Didionarv, as I have abovemeotioned, 
will require too rtiuch Time, Coft, and Pains, to be hoped for 
in this Age ; yet methinks, it is not unreafonablc to propofe, 
that- Words ftandingfor Things, which are known and diftin-r 

gjflied by their outward Shapes, ib'-ruJd be expreffcd by little 
raughts and Prints n^ade of them. A Vflf abulary mace after 
this Fafcion, would, perhaps with more eaft, and in lefs Time, 
teach the. true Signification of many Terms, efpecially in Lan- 
guages of remote Countries or Ages, and fettle fruer Ideas in 
Men's Minds of feveral. Things, whereof we read the Names 
in antient ^^^^^hors^ than all the large and laborious Comments 
^ Icarnei Criticks, Naturalifts, that treat of Plants and Ani- 

J if mals^ 
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thals^ have found the Benefit of this Way:' Afi^ he th^ kaelMd 
Qccafioa toconrultthenii,wiilhAYe{learoiit<>t<Hi^$thatfae l^s 
a clearer /d^^ ofJ^um or /^<jir, from a little Print of that Herb, 
or, ^eaft,'than ))e could have frpna a long Qefinidon ^f thi^ 
Names of either of them. And fo no doubts he would have 
of Stri^il and Sijirum^ if ihftead of a C^rrifcmi apd Opntal^ 
which afe the Engtijh, Names Didionartea render tb<n|L b^, he 
fsould fee damped m the Margin, fmall Pictures of theie In* 
ilruments, as they were in U7e amongft the A&cieots. T^ga^ 
Tunka^ Pallium^ are Words eafily tranMated by Gwi^n^Cfiafs, smd 
Qkak \ but we have thereby iio more true Ide^ of the Fa^ion 
of thofe IJabits amongft ^t Romans^ tb^n wehaye of the face^ 
pf the Taylors ^ho m^de them, ^uch Things as thefe, which 
the £ye diftipguHhes by their Shapes, would be beft let mto die 
Mind by Draughts made of them« and more determine ^ Sig* 
nificatidn of fuch Words, than any other Worda fet for tbeoa^ 
or made U fe of |o define them. But tMs only by the bye* 
fiMh JBfCox- ^' ^b.lFtftbfyj If Men will not be at the Painsf 
jafKfinAiir ' ^® decjarfc the Meaning of their Words, and Defi- 
Smificdtktt^ nitjons of their Terms are not to be had ; yet this 
is the leaft th|t caf^ be expeSed, t|iat ip ad Dif* 
f^puries, ^herein onp Man pretends to inftrud or convince an* 
#ther, be fliould ufi tbrfami Word cmftttntlj inthtfope SmftAVi 
this were dbne» (which nobpdy can refiife without greait Dif* 
fngeniiity) mapy of the 3oofcs extant might be ipar^; many 
pf the Controyerfies in Difpute would be at an End; feveral 
of thofe great Volufnes, fwoUen with ambiguous W^rds, 
pbw ufed in one Senfe, and by find by in another, woidd (brink 
into a very narrow Compafs \ and many of the Philofophers (to 
mention no other) at w^U «9 Poef3 Worlui, might be con-r 
iained in a NutriheQ. 

Wbn tbtFa-' f * *7' ^^^ ^^^^ ^•'* ^^ Provifwn of Words 
ti»ti§9g is ttti *• ^ fcanty in refpe^ of that infinite Variety of 
A^/tfiW* Thoughisjthat Men, wanting Terms tofuittneix 

* precife Notions, will, notwithftanding their ut* 

inoil Caution, be forped often to ufe the fame Word ^ {n fome- 
what different Senfes. And though in the Continuation of a 
pifcourfe, or the Purfujt of an Argument, there be hardly room 
to di^'reis into a particular Definition, as often ^ a Man varies 
the Signification of any Terni j yet the import of the Difcourfe 
will, f<)r ttfe moft part, if there be no defigned Fallacy, fufici* 
ently lead caiidid and intelligent Readers, inta the true mean* 
ing 6f it : l>ut where that is hot fufEcient to gMide the Reader, 
there it poticerns the Writer to explain his Mealing, and (hew 
|h what Senfe he there ufes that Term* B Q i^ 
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Our Knowkffgt 
cmrvtrfant «• * 
bout our Ideas. 



I INCE tht Mlnd^ in all lU Thoughts 
and Keafonings^ h^th no other im- 
mediate Obje& hiK its own Ideai^ 
which it alone does or can contemplate; it is 
evident) that our Knowledge is only converlant 
about them. | 

§. 2,. I Knowledge then feems to me to be no- «• jj- 
thing mit the Perception of the Comt^ion and ^^^^^ 
Agreement^ or pifagretnunt and JRjefugndftcy pfanj aftbe ^h- 
(f our Ideas. f. In this alone it confifts : Where mentcrDiJk'* 
this Perception ift> there i^ Knowledge $ and gmmetuef 
where it is not, there, though we may fancy, /av0 Ideas. 

fiiefe, turbeheve, yet we always coott ihort of 
Lhowledge. For when we know that IVhite is not Blacky 
what do wcelfe but perceive, that thefe two Ideas do not agree ? 
When we poficfs ourfehrcs with the utmoft Security of the De- 
inonftration, that the three Angles of a Triangle are egual to two 
right on^^^ what do we more but perceive, that Equality to two 
fight ones, does neceflarily ae^'ee to, and is infeparable from, 
the three Angles of a Triangle ^ ? 

- ■ --- ' • • — '■■ — • — -- — -^* — ^^.^^ ^ -- — ■ 1 1 1 ii_j J . 

* The placing of Ceruinty, as Mr. L^eke does, in the Perception of 
fttt Agreement or Difagreement of our Ideas, the Biihop oilrorcefter 
fofpeds may be of dangerous Confeqoence to that Article of Faith 
which he Wi endeavoured to defend % to which Mr* 
laeke anfv^cfs, f Since your Lordihip hath not, as I f /« bis id 
ifemember, (hewn, or gone aboitf to fiiew, how this , Letter to the 
fro{K>fition, wis:, that Certainty confids in the Per- BifinpofWoT-^ 
ceptioa of the Agreement or jK&^recment of two cefter, /. 83. 
tdeas, is oppofite or inconfiftent with that wIr/iViir 0^ Csfr. 
faitby mdnchjfowr Loref/bip las eadtanmredf defend: 1% 
is plain, it is but your 'Lordihip's Fear, that it may be rf dangerout 
Coi^epiemi t» i^, ' iPMuch^ as I humbly concdve, is no Proof that it is 
My way inconStont With that Article* 

' ^^ No 
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I §. 3. But to.uhderftand a little more diftinft- 
Tbis Agreement ' ly,. wherein this Agreement or Difagreemene 
faurfM. confifts, I think we may reduce it to all thcfe 

four Sorts : 
/ I. Identity^ or Diverjky. 
f a., Relation. 
I 3. Co-extftencey or necejfary Connexion. 

/ , 4. Real Exijieuce^ / 

/ / i- 4- ^'*^A As to the firft Sort of Agreement 
TirJ!^ O/Jdett- or Difagrecment, viz. Identity or Diver/ity. It 
iity^ or Diver- IS the firft Aft of the Mind, when- it has 
A^* ' any Sentiments or Ideas at all, to perceive its 

Ideasy and fo far as it perceives them, to 
know each what it is, and thereby alfo to perceive their Dif-r 
ference, and that one is not another^? This is fo abfolutely 
neceflary, that without it there could be no Knowledge, no 

Reafoning, 

No body, I think, can blame your Lordfhi[>, or any one elfe, for 
being concerned for any Article of the Chriftian Faith ; bat if that 
Concern (as it may be, and as we know it has done) make one ap- 
prehend Danger, where no Danger is, are we, tber^^ore, to give tip 
and condemn any Propofition, beeauie any one, tho' of the %ft Rank, 
and Magnitude, fears it may he ef danfjerous Confefuence to any Truth 
of Religioo, without ihewing uiat it is fo? If Aich Fears be the 
Meafares wheupby to judge of Trptl^ and Falfhood, the affirming that 
there are Antipodes wouU bp ftilj a Her^fy ; and the Doftrine of the 
Motion of the Earth muft be rejeded, as overthrowing the Truth of 
the Scriptare ; {ox of that dangerous Confejuenceix. has been apprehended 
to be, by many f earned and pious Divines, put of their Concern for 
Religion. And yet, notwithftanding tbofe great Appreheniions of 
9vhat dangerous Con/equence it might he, it is now univerfally received 
by learned Men, as an undoubted Truth ; and writ for by.fome,whofe 
Belief of the Scriptures, is not at all oueftioned ; and particularly, 
very lately, by a Divine of the Church or England, With great Strength 
of Reafon, in his wonderfully ingenious iVlpw Theory of the Earth. 

TheRcafon your Lordfhip gives of your Fears, Ajit hmay he of fuck 
dangerous Con/equence to that Article of' Faith, nuhttf? your Lordjbip en^ 
dea^ours to defend, tho' it oCcur in more Places than one, is only "this, 
* «z;/z. That // is made ufe ofhy ill Men to do Mifchief, i. e. to oppefe that 
Article of Faith which yourLordlhip hath endeavoured to defemL But^ 
my Lord, if it be a Reafon to lay by anything, as bad, becaufeitis,'or, 
may be ufed to an ill Purpofe, I kn6w not wKat wiir be innocent enough 
to be kept. Arms, which were madefor our Diffencfe, are fometimes 
made ufe of to do Mifchief*,^ and yet they ar6 nbt thought of dangerous 
Con/equence for all that. Nobody laysby hi% Sword and Piftei?j oi* thinks 
them of jfuch dangerous Con/equence as to be negie6tedr or thrown away, 

becaufe 
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S.eafoii(ing9 nolms^iaation^ no diftind: Thoughts at all. By 
this the Mind clearly and in&Uibly perceives each /r&a to agree 
yirith itfeif, and to be lyhat it is ; and all diftin£t Ideas to dif- 
agree, /. /. the one not to be the other : and 'this it does with- 
out Pains, Labour, or Dedudlion ; but at firft View, by its na-^ 
tural Power of Perception and Diftindion. And tluMigh Mea 
pf Art have reduced this into thofe general Rules, fnat is^ is ; 
^d It ii impoffible for the fame Tbtftg to be^ and not to bei for 
ready Application in all Cafes, wherein there may be Occafton 
to reflect oh it \ yet it is certain, that the firft Exercife of 
this Faculty, is about particular Ideas. A Man infallibly 
knows, as foon as ever he has them in his Mind, that the 
Ideas he calls Whke and Rounds are the veiV Ideas they are ; 
and that they are not other Ideas which he calls Red or Square, 
^ 'Nor can any Maxim or Propofition in the World, make him 
know it clearer or furer than he did before, and without anv 
fuch general Rule. This then !s the firft Agreement or Dii« 

agreement^ 

, ■ ' ; ■ I ■ i ^j - ■! ■ I _ I I ■■ ii ■■■! Ill " ■■ I y I 1 1 y ' ' 

4>ecaufe Robbers, and the worft of Men, iblnetimes make u(e of them, 

jto take away honeft Men's Lives or Goods. And the Reafon is, be- 

caafe they were defigned, ' and will ferve to preferve them. And who 

knows b^i; this may be the prefent Cafe ? If your Lordihip thinks, 

that placing of Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement or DIA 

agreement ef Id^as, be to be re}e6ied as falie, becaufe yon apprehend 

it may he pfdemgerous Conjefuence to tinU Article ofFmth ; on the other 

Side, perhaps Others, with me, may thiiik it aDefencie againft Error, 

and fo (as being of good life) to be received and adhered to. 

• I would not, my Lord, ht hereby thonght to fet up my own, or 

any ones Judgreent againfl your Lordihip's. Bat I have faid this 

only to ihew, while the Argument lie^ for Or againft the Trath of any 

«PropoiHion, barely in an Imagination, th^ it may ^^ of Confeqaence 

to the fupporting or overthrowing of any remote Troth ; it will be 

impofiible^ that Way, to determine, of the Truth or Falihood of that 

Propofition. Por Iitiagination will be fet up againftlmagination, and 

the ftronger projwbiy will be ^gsdnft your Lordihip ; the ftrons;eft 

'Imaginations being (ifi|ally in the weakeft Heads. The only \\^y, 

in this Cafe, to put it paft Doubt, i^to (hew the Inconfiflency of the 

twO'Propofitibns $ and then it will be feen, th^t one overthrows the 

ofticr ; the true, the falfe One. 

TourLordfliipfaysindeed, This is znerwMetMo/Certai«iy:lwL\\not 
fey te myfelf, foj-fear of defervihg afecond Reproof from your Lordfhip, 
•for being too forward to affumetdmyfelf the Honour of being anOriginaL 
But this, I think; gives me Qccj^fion, and will excufe me from being 
-thought impertinent, If I aik yoarLoj^ihipy whether thei« be any other, 
or older Method uf Certainty ^ And what it is ? For if there be no 
•(her, nor okler than thisi <;ither this was always mxtMe^odofCer" 
'' ^ - tainty^ 
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agreeiBient, which the MM:pfr<:eives in iu Jdissi which it 
ahrays {icrcetve^ at firft Si^hc : And if there ever happen any 
doubt ajbovt it, it will always bf found to be abaut the Namca^ 
and not the Jtkas d)ein(elves« whofit Identity and Diverfity will 
always be perc^ived» as foon and as clearly as the Idia$ diem* 
felves are » nor i^n it poffibiy . be otherwife. 

i* S^/Si^nJfy^ The next Sort of A|;reiaienti 
Smmdfyt Re* of Di&greement, the Mind perceives in ^y of 
bahH» Hs ^bi9f, may, I think, be called Rikahe^ and 

is nothing, but the Pirctftion 9f the lUlatim 
between anf two Idezs^ of what Kind toever, whether Sub* 
ftances» Mo4es, or any other. A For fince all diftinft Ideas 
inuft eternally be known not to ne the fame, and fo be univer- 
ially and conAantly denied one of another, there could be no 
Room for any pofitive Kn<^wledgeat.aU, if we could not per* 
ceive any Relation between our IdeaSf and find out the Agrees 

meat 

tetint^f and (b nine i& no anw one; or eiie the World is obliged to mcfor 
diis aew one, after having been {o long in the Want of Mneccflary n 
Thing, as a Method •fdrtmHty* 1£ there be an older» I an fuxe your 
I/ndmip cannot but know it ; your condemning mine as mewa as well 
as yoor thorottgh Infight into Antiqaicy, caanotlMit fatisfy evexy body 
tliat yon do. And therefore to fee the World right, in a Thing odf 
that great Concernment, and to overthrow mine, and thereby pre- 
vent the JoM-ervMs CtnjifiUHce there is in my having unfeafonably 
Jhuudiit will not, I humbly conceive, milbecorae yoar Losdihij^*e 
Care of that Artide^ b^ve $tt4mv9ttred to drfeiidt nor the good-will 
yott bsie to Truth in general* For I will be anfwerahle for myfelf» 
that lihall^ andl think I may be for all othefSy that they all will 
give of the placing of Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement 
nr Diiamenieat of Ideas, if your X«onUhip will b^ pleaied to ibew^ 
that it Ees in any thine elfe. 

Bot tmly, not to afcribe to mvfelf an Invention of what has been as 
pid as Knowledge is in the World, I muAownilamnotguilty of what 
your Lor^ipisj^afed to ^MAjtattUj^ m^ Metbede ofCtrtmtjf. Know- 
ledge, ever fince there has been aav nt the World, has confiftedA one 
particular Adion of the Mind; and fo, I conceive,will continue todo to 
the &i4 Of it. And toJf^rtmn^fMetbedi ^KtrnM^e^ or CdruuMtjh (for 
they are to me the f^me thing) i. e. to find out and ptopofenew Metnods 
of attaining tiewKnowledp, either with nose fiaieandQaickneft, or in 
thJtngs yet unk^^n, is what I think no body coald blame : But this is 
not that which yoar Lordfhip here SMans^ by new Meibidt ^CertaiiOf^ 
Your LArdflup,'! tfaink^ m^ns h^ it, the placing 6tCer%m(X ^ ^bme- 
thing,wherein either it does not oonfi(l,or elfewherein it was not placed 



befbrenow; if this be to be called a «mo ilfoW^Cntjuvrv. 
the latter of tbeffig; Ifliall know whether I am guilty or «o,f^c 



As to 
Hen yo)(^r 
Lordfhip 



i^nt or ]Kfagreen|ent they have oiif l^rith ^Diother, in Avffgt 
wavs the Mind t^kes of comparing tlieoi« 

L6.fTlurdfy^ The third fort ©f Agfeemeot Thirdly, Of 
or DifagreeixKinit to Ve found in oimx Ueety which C^^^xifiimx* 
the Perception of the Miad is eo^ployed about, 
i^ Co^i^inci^ or Non-'to^exifiiHcei in the iame Siibjed ; tadl 
this beloags particularly to Subftances./ Thtt9 when we pi^ 
Bounce concerning G#£^, that H is nKtd» our Knowledge 
af ihia Truth amounts to no more but thta, that FixedneS* 
or a Power to remain in the Fire ttncenfumed, is an Idea that 
adways accompanies and is joined widi tbut particular fort 
of jYellown^fst: We^ht» Fufibility^ MaUeftUenefs and SoIu« 
bility in Aqua Regia^ which makes our complex Idea fignified 
by the Word (?^R 

lioriibip wiU do me the FawoMur to ttU nie» n/fieiein it was placed be^ 
ib«e: wlueh yenr Lofdftip biowa Itpvoicftd m^^felfi^nantof; 
y/^ktm I writ my Book» . W ftlttft fiill. V^tVjbtrtk^mnAx Mukodt. 
tfdrHdm^ be die |d«cuig of C^it^lnty in foobethiiig wherein k d»» 
not fonlifti whether I' Aa¥e4>tte diator ao> 1 Biulb appeal to the 
IjqifrMuiceefMaAkiftdi 

There ate fimtal^ Af&ent of Men^a Ifiod, that they are conlooti* 
t» thettielves ^ perfrradng» as '^mlbig^ Uiummg. tf«MiiM«v ^c. 
wWl^diey klareibpafticiilar fenfe of^ihat they can diftiagoi£theak 
one fj«Qm aaothei^f cr eUe dky coold not fay, whin they ^idSed, 
listen IhMr Mmri/» and when they kmmt. any thiBg4 Bat though 
theft Amas. wece diiieseat enough froia one another, not to he cott-*^ 
fi^Hodei by thofe who ij^e of theoa^ >et no-body». that I had met 
^th> h«d> in their Wdtings, paiticulariy fetdown vhendn the Aft 
M iTiVfwnir piecifely CQfiii&d. 

Tothis Hefle^tioB, a|Km the Aaioosof ny own Mifid^.the Soh^ 
xy ^fivf cMcirmng&mMti Umdkfrjiandmg natucahy It^ me ; whetein, if 
Inave dene any thkig mw* it h^ been todefcribeto ochera^ aiom par- 
ticttkf ly thaahftd be&doaebdfQre, what itis their Mindtdo whendi^ 
perform diat A^on which they call ir«Q«(;ix^ ;. and if,, unon fixa^ 
miaatioAy thor obferve I hanr given a. true Acoount^of t^ AOi^ 
an of theif afiads in all the Parts of it ; I foppofe it will hd 
in vain to dUpute acainft what they land and feel in theoiielre^ 
And if I have not cm them tight and exa£kty what they find andfeel 
la theiafelves^ when their Minds per&Bn the Aa of iuiowin^, what f 
have faid will be all in vain ; Men will not be perfaaded againfi their 
9eafes. Kaowledge -ss ap iaieondi ' Perception of their Minds; 
and if» whea they M^kA on it,, they find it is not what I have 
find it 19^ my g rottadleTs Conceit will not be hearkened to, bat be ex« 
ploded by every body, and dieof itfelf : And no-body need to be at 
aoy Pains to drive it out of the.Woild.. Soin^po&bleis it to find out, or 
... * " " ftart 
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F^MTtay, pf §. *)J FoUrihly^ The fourth and latf fort rs/ 

nalExifltnce. that of itifual real Exiftence agreeing to any 
/jilf^i. / Within thcfe four forts of Agreement 
or Difagfeeftient, is, I fupf^fe, Contained afl the Knowlcdgef^ 
we have, or are capable of: For dl the Enquiries that we can 
make concerning any of our Idetis^ all that we know or cart 
affirm concerning, any of them, is, That it is, or is not the 
fame with fome other ; that h does^ or does not always co-exifl: 
with fome other Idea in the fafne Subjed ; that it has this ot 
that Relation to fome other Idea ; or that it has a real Ex-^ 
iftence without the Mind. Thus Blue is mt Telhw^ is of Iden* 
tity \ Two Triangles upM efual Bajis betmm tiua Parallels are 

efualf- 

ftart mw Methods of Certmntf^ or to hare them received, if any one 
claces it in any thm^, kat in that wherein it Tcally donfifts : Muck 
tefs can any one be m danger t6 be nifled into Error, by any fuck 
«fw, and to every one vifibly fenfdefs Preyed. Can it be fuppofed^' 
that any one coold ftart a t$enxf Method 9/ Seeing, und. petfuade Men 
therebv, that they do nor. fee what tkey do fee ? I» it to be feai"- 
ed. That any one can caft fuch ,a Mift over tkc^Syes, that they 
jhould not know when they fee, and fo be led oiit^f their way by it ? 

KnowUdfitf I find in nyfelf^ and I conceive, in others, c<»ifi(b in 
the Percej>tion of the Agreement or Difagreement of the imitiediate 
Obje^ cl the Mind in Thinkin^^ which I call Ideaic But whether 
it does fo in othcgrs or no,iniiflrbe ^ermined by tkeik owB.£x|>eitetfee^ 
feefle^Ung upon the Adion of their Mind in knowing-; for that i can- 
not alter, nor I think, they themfelves. But whether they will ci^II 
thofe immediate Obj^s of their Minds in thinkino^ 'Ideas or no, is 
perfedly in their own Choice, If they diflike that Name, they may 
call them Notions or Coneeptionsf or how they pkaie, it matters not, if 
they ttfe them fo as to avoid Obfcurity and Conforfion. If they ai«^ 
cottftantly ufed in the fame and a known Senfe, every one has the Li-^ 
berty to pleafe himfelf in his Terms^ their lies neither Truth nor Error; 
nor Science, in that; tho' thofe that take them for Things, and not for 
what they are, bare arUtrary S^s of our Ideas ^ majte a great deal of 
Do often about them ; as i/^fome great Matter lay in the ufeof this or 
that Sound. All. that I know, ox can imagine of Di0erence about 
them, is, that thofe Words axe always beft, whofe Significations are 
beil known in the Senie they aore ufed; and (b are lead apt to breed 
Confufion. 

My Lord, your Lordlhip has been pleafed to find fault with my u(e of - 
the nenv Term, Ideas^ without tellkig me a better Name {kx the immediate 
Objefls of the Mind in thinking. Your LordlhipaHo has been pleafed 
to find fault with my Definition of Knowledge, without doing me 
the Favpur to give me a better. For it 1$ only aboUt my Definition 

of 
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ifudl^ h of' Relation; IrM h/ufciptihli df^-^magneticai J5«-* 
prejjums^ is of Co-exiftenin; : GOD <>,' is of real ExiftenceJ 
Though Identity and C6*-extftence arc truly nothing but Rela« 
tions) yet they are fo pectfliar;ways of Agreement or Difagree- 
txi'cnt of our Itkas that tib^y) tleferve wdl to be confidered as' 
4iftincl Heads, and not ^incMjRdatron in general ; fince thef. 
are fo dii&rent Grounds ^fii^fiutnationand' Negation, as wiU. 
eafiiy appear to arry onewliKir'* will but refled^dn wlMt is faid in 
feveral Places, of this Eflay.:^ I'fliotild novr^proceed to examine 
the feveral JD^rees of our Knowledge, but that it is necefiarjr 
firft to confider the different'^Acceptations of the Word KmuH 

iedg^. , ' 

§• 8/ There are feveril ways wherein the Kn^^wUdge 

Miiid w^ipciflfeired of* Truth; each of which is aaualcrka- 

cA\tAKn(ymhdge. r ■ ^^* 

/ i.Theie 



of Elfiowledge, that all this Stir.epncemiBg^C^«f>0^ b made. For 
with me,- to know and to- be- certain, is the feme ^ing ; -what I 
know, thkt I ^m certain of ; and what I am certain of, that I know. 
What reaches- to Knowledge, I think may^ be called Certainty ; and 
what comes ihort of Ccrtamty, J think cannot be called Knowledge; 
as yourXordfiiip could not but obferve in the i8th Scftion of Chap. 
4. of my 4th Book, which you have quoted. 

My I>efinition of Knowledge ilanas thjis : KnwoUdge fiemt to me 
to ht iioihttig^ hit ibt Perception of the Connexion and Agreement ^ mr Difit- 
greement and Refugnancy of any of our Ideas. This Definition your 
Lordihip difiikes, and apprehencfs // may be of dangerous Confequence as' 
to that Article of Chrifiian Faith, nvhich jour Lor^ip has endeavoured 
ta defend,, For this there is a very eafy Remedy : It is but for your 
Xordihip to ftt afide this Definition of Knowledge^ by giving us a 
better, and this Danger is over. But your Lordfliip feems rather to 
have a Controverfy with my Book, for having it in it, and to put me 
•pon the Defence of it ; for which I muft acknowledge myfelf ob- 
liged to your Lordfliip for a$brding me fo much of your Time, and 
for allowing me the Honour of converfing fo much with one fo far 
above me in all Refpeds. 

Your Lordihip fays, // may he of dangerous Confequence to that Article of 
Cbnflian Faith y «which you ha've endeavoured to defend, Tho' the Laws of 
Difputing allow bare Denial as afa^cient Anfwer to Sayings, without 
any Offer of a Proof; yet, my Lord, to fhew how willing 1 am to give 
your Lordfliip all Satisfaction, in what you apprehend may be oidan- 

ferous Confequence in my Book, as to that Article, I fhall npt ftand ftill 
ullenly^ and put your Lcrdfhfp upon theDifHculty of fliewingwhcreiri 
that Danger lies ; but fhall, on the other fide, enaeavour to mew your 
Lordihip that that Peiinition of mine, whether true or falfe, right of. 

3 ^^'^e* 



f i There- 19 aOtuatKmwUtge^ vflnch t9 the piirfeftt Vteiif tto 
Mind has of the Agreement or Dilagreeinem of any of iu IdeMS^ 
or of the Relation they have «me to another. / . . 
- Si A Man nAtoA to know any; Prapofttion, iKhich having 
\mtfk oaeelaM befarehia Though ta^Jie ^idently porcseived the 
Afreement or Difagreeanent of thnJieai vAxttqS it eonfifts i. 
aiM fo lodgeditLiii hia Mcmofy^. that vhenever tbait Pcopofitioa 
Qomca. aeaia to be refected :on» he^ wttfaoitt deobt or hefita<-» 
tion^ cm hrate a tfae ridit fide, afflbnta to, and ia certain of tke 
Tnith of it. This, f think, oneiiuy oaU bMind KmvtkJ^ t\ 
Andtibua a Man maybe faid to know all tho£s Tnitfatf which 
are lodged in bis Memory, by a foregoing clear and full Par«» 
cepttony whereof the Miiid i$ ailiircjd paft dodbt^ aa ofteit aa it 
haa Oocafion to rcfte&ontthem* For our fniite Underftandioga 
being able to think clearly and diftin£Uy but on oi^e. Thing at 
onee, if Men had no Knowledge of any more than what they 
a£tually thought on, they would all be very ignorant : And he 
that knew moft, would know but one Truth, that being all he 
was able to tfainkon at one timo. ' §. 9^ 

wrongs can be ifuoJan^ertauCo»fiqu$nc4 to thai drtUU ^FmIh Th# 
Reafon which I (hall ofier for it, is ^this : Becaufe it qaa be of no Co»» 
ieqaence to it at alL 

That whidi your Lordlhip is afraid it may be da,ngefpi^ tOy it an 
Article rf Faith : That which your Lordihip (dTOurft Jiad U eo|ice^ed 
for» is the Certainij^ i^Fidth. Now, giy Lord, I humbly conceive the 
CUrtmn^ ^ Faiths if yoarX«ordfhip thioks fit to call it (o^ haa notl)|n|^ 
to do with the drtmntj ofKnoiwUd^e^ And to talk of the^ drtiwa^ 
ofFakby ieesu all one to nie» as to talk of the ELndwledf^^Believ'* 
infi> a way of ipcaking not eafy to me to underftand. 

Place Juxowfedge in what you will,yf/wt 'what neiu Methods rfCtP^^ 
taintj you pleafe^ that are apt to lemte Mm^s Minis more douht&d thaM 
hefore : Place Certaintv on fuch Ground as will leave iittle Or no 
iLoowledge in the World, For thefc are the Arguments your Lord- 
ibip ttfes againft my Definition of Knowledge ; this ihakes not at alU 
aor in the leail concerns the AfTurance of Faith; this is qaite di^i 
^ind fron» it^ neither iUnds nor fal}swith Knowledge^ 

Faith Hands by itfelf, and upon Grounds of its own ; nor can hef 
removed from them, and |>laced on thofe of Knowledge. Their 
Grounds are fo far from being the fame, or having any thing eom-> 
mon, that when it is brought to Certainty, Faith is dettroyed; it i$ 
Knowledge then,, and Faith no longer. 

With what Affurance foever of Believing, I affent to any Article ef 
Faith, io that I ftedfaftly venture my All upon it, it is ^Whut Belientinf* 
Bring it to Certainty, srnd it ceafes toht Faith* I believe that JefusChrift* 
was crucified, dead, and buried, rofe again the third Day from theDeadi 
and afcended into Heaven : Letnowyk-^ Methods of Knowledge or Cer*, 

tainfj 



^. 9/ Of hat^itual Knowledge, there art «lfo, ,. . 
vulgarly fpeaking, two Degrees:/ v u 

//' Firft^ T\itomho^ fuch Truths laid up H the fZfoUr 
Memory^ as whenever ihey occur to the Mind^ it <7r- "^ 

tually perceives the Relation is between thofe Ideas. And this is in 
all thofe Truths^ whereof ^e \i2ivtvin intuitive Knowledge^ where 
the leUai thcmfelvesj by an immediate View, difcover their A- 
greemtot or Difagreemcnt one with another." / 
/ Secondly y The other is of fii<h Truths^ where&fthe Mkd hatf* 
'ing been cotroincedy it retains the Memory of the ConviSfion^ with^ 
out the Pr&ofs. Thus a Mart that remembers certainly, that 
he once perceived the Demonftration that the three Angles of 
a Triangle arc equal to two right ones, is certain that he^rtf&ws 
it, becaufe he cannot doubt of the Truth of it. / In his Adhev ^ 
rence to a Truth, where the Demonftration, oy which it was 
at firft known, is forgot, tho' a Man may be thought rather to 
believe his Memory, than really to know, and this Way of 
entertaining a Truth fcenied formerly to me like fometning be- 
tween Opinion and Knowledge, a fort of Affurance which ex- 
ceeds bare Belief, for that relies on the Teftimony of another : 
Yet upon a due Examination, I find it comes not (hort of perfeA 
Certainty, and is in efFe^ true Knowledge.. That which is apt 
to iniflead our firft Thoughts into a Miftalce \n this Matter is^ 
that the Agreement or Difagreement of the Ideas in this Cafe is 

tainty be ftdrtedy as leave Mens Minds more doubtful than before: Let 
the Grounds of Knowledge be refolved into what any one pleafes, 
it touches not my Faith ; the Foundation of that ftands as fure as be- 
fore, and cannot be at all (haken by it ; and one may as well fay. 
That any thing that weakens the Sight, or cafts a Mift before the 
Eyes, endangers the Hearing ; as that any thing which alters th^ 
Nature of Knowledge (if that could be done) Ihould be of dangerous 
Cojt/equence to an Article of Faith* 

Whether then I am or am not miftaken, in the placing Certainty in 
the Perception of the Agreement or Difagreement of IdeaSf whether 
this Account of Knowledge be true or falie, enlarges or ftraitens the 
Boundsof it more than it fhould ; Faith ftillflands upon its ownBafis, 
which is not at all altered by it ; and every Article of that has juft the 
fame unmoved Foundation, and the very fame Credibility that it had 
before. So that, nvy Lord, whatever I have faid about Certainty, 
and how much foevcrl may be out in it, if I am miftaken, your Lord- 
fillp has no Reafon to apprehend any Danger to any Article of Faiths 
from ^hence ; every one of them ftands upon the fame Bottom it did 
before, out of the Reach of what belongs to Knowledge and Certain- 
ty. And thus much of my fFay of Certainty by Ideas ; which,^ hope, 
will fatisfy your Lordftiip how wr it is from being dangerous to any 
Article of the Cbriftian Faith whatfoevcr. 
Vol.IL JC not 
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not perceived, as it was at firft* hf an aftual View of all the 
intermediate IdeaSy whereby the Agreement or Difagreement 
of thofe in the Propofition was at firft perceived j but by other 
intermediate /<i^<2x, that (hew the Agreement or Difagreement 
of the Ideas contained in the Propofition whofe Certainty wre 
remember. For Example, in this Propofition, that the three 
Angles of a Triangle arc equal to two right ones, one who has 
feen and clearly perceived the Demonftration of this Xrutfa, 
Icnows it to be true, when that Demonftration is ^one out of 
his Mind ; fo that at prefent it is not actually in V lew, and 
poflibly cannot be recoUe£ted : But he knows it in a different 
Way from what he did before. The Agreement of the^two 
Ideas ]om<ti in that Propofition is perceived, but it is by the In - 
tervention of other Ideas than thofe which at firft produced that 
Perception. He remembers, i.e. he knows (for Remembrance 
is but the reviving of fome paft Knowledge) that he was once 
certain of the Truth of this Propofition, that the three Angles 
of a Triangle are equal to two right ones. The Immutabiiity 
of the fame Relations between the fame immutable Things, is 
now the Idea that fliews him, that if the three Ahgles of a Tri- 
angle were once equal to two right ones, they will always be 
equal to two right ones. And hence he comes to be certain^ 
that what was once true in the Cafe, is always true ; what 
Ideas once agreed, will always agree : and consequently whjit. 
he once knew to be true, he will always know, to be true^ as 
long as he can remember that he once knew it. Upon this^ 
Ground it is, that particular Demonftrations in Mathematicks 
afford general Knowledge. If then the Perception that the 
fame Ideas will eternally have the fame Habitudes and Rela- 
tions, be not a Sufficient Ground of Knowledge, there could 
be no Knowledge of general Propofitions in Mathematicks ; 
for no mathematical Demonftration would be any other than 
particular : and when a Man bad demonftrated any Propofi- 
tion concerning one Triangle or Circle, his Knowledge would 
not reach beyond that particular Diagram. If he would extend 
it farther, he mutt renew his Demonftration in another In- 
ftance, before he could knov/ it to be true in another like Tri- 
angle, and fo on : By which Means one could never come to 
the Knowledge of any general Propofitions. No body, I think, 
can deny that Mr. Newton certainly knows any Propofition, that 
he now at any Time reads in his Book, to be true, though he 
has not in adual View that admirable Chain of intermediate 
/i?tfx,tivhereby he at firft difcovered it to be true. Such a 
^ Memory as that, able to retain fuch a Train of Particulars, 

majr 
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thay be vrell thought beyond the Reach of human Faculties ; 
when the very Difcovery, Perception, and laying together that 
wonderful Connexion of Ideas is found to furpafs moft Readers 
Comprehenfion. But yet it is evident, the Author himfelf 
knows the Propofition to be true, remembring he once faw 
the Connexion of thofe Ideas as certainly as he knows fuch a 
Man wounded another, remembring that he faw him run him 
through. But becaufe the Memory is not always fo clear as 
aftual Perception, and does in all Men more or lefs decay in 
length of Time, this amongft other DifFdrences is one, which 
ft ews, that demonftrative Knowledge is much more imperfeft than 
intuitive^ as we (hall fee in the following Chapter. 



CHAP. IL 

Of the Degrees of our Knonvledge^ 

§. r. \ L Lour Knowledge confifting, as I r -- /T -1 

J\ have faid,intheVicwthe Mind has ^^*''''^- ^^ 

•^ •* of its own Ideas^ which is the utmoft Light and 
greateft Certainty, we with our Faculties, and in our Way of 
Knowledge, are capable of, it may not be amifs, to conficier a , 
little the Degrees of its Evidence. /The different Clearnefs of 
our Knowledge feems to me to lie in the different Way of Per- 
ception the Mind has of the Agreement or Difagreementof any 
of its Ideas. For if wc will refleft on our own Ways of Think- 
ing9 we {hall find, that fometimes the Mind -perceives the A« 
greement or Difagreement of two Ideas immediately by them*^ 
felves, without the Intervention of any other: And this, I 
think, wc may call intuitive Knowledge J 1^ 01 in this, the Mind 
is at no Pains of proving or examining, out perceives the Truth, 
as the Eye doth Light, only by being direfted toward iti Thus 
the Mind perceives, that White is not Blacky that a Circle is not 
zTriangle^ thatTJr^^ are more than Two^ and equal to One and 
Two. Such kind of Truths the Mind perceives at the firft fight 
of the Ideas together, by bare Intuition, without the Interven- 
tion of any other Idea ; and this Kind of Knowledge is the "^ 
cleareft and moft certain, that human Frailty is capable of. } 
This Part of Knowledge is irrefiftible, and like bright Sun- 
Ihine forces itfelf immediately to be perceived, as foon as ever 
the Mind turns its View that Way ; and leaves no room for 
Hefitation, Doubt, or Examination, but the Mind is prefently 
filled with the clear Light of it. It is on this Intuition^ that 
depends all the Certainty and Evidence of all our Knowledge, 
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which Certainty everyone finds to be fo great, that he tannot 
imagine, and therefore not require a greater : For a Man cannot 
conceive himfelf capable of a greater Certainty, than to know 
that any Idea in his Mind is fucfa as he perceives it to be ; and 
that two Ideasy wherein he perceives a Difference, are different, 
and not precifely the fame. He thaU: demands a greater Certainty 
than this, demands he knows not what, and (hews only that he 
has a Mind to be a Sceptick, without being able to be {o. Cer* 
tainty depends fo wholly on this Intuition, that in the next De- 
gree of Knowledge^ which I call Demonftraihe^ this Intuition is 
neceilary in aM theConneftions of the intermediate /^x, with- 
out which we cannot attain Knowledge and Certainty. 

§. 7.1 The next Deweeof Knowledge is, where 
Demonftratlife. the Mind perceives rae Agfeemeiit or Difagree- 
ment of any Ideas^ but not immediately, j i ho' 
wherever the Mind perceives the ^reement or Difagreement 
of any ofitslikas^ there be certain iTnowlcdge ; yet it does not 
always happen that the Mind fees that Agreement or Difagree- 
ment, which there is between them, even wheane it is difco- 
veral)le ; and in that Cafe remains in Ignorance, and at niioft 
^ts no farther than a probable Conje&uie* The Reafon why 
the Mind cannot always perceive prefently the Agreement or 
l3ifagFeemc^t of tw^ Idem is, becs^ufe tbofe I^kasj concerning 
«rhofe Agreement or Diikgreonent the Enquiry is made, can- 
not by the Mind be fo put together, as to fhew it. In this Cafe 
then,j|^l^n the Mind cannot fo brin^ its IdMstogtther^ as by 
their immediate Comparifon^ and as it were Juxtanpofkioh, or 
Application one to another, to perceive their Agreement or 
Difegreemcnt, it is fain, by the Intervention of other Ideas, fbne 
or more^ as it happens) to difcover the Agreement or Dif- 
agreement, which it fearches ; and this is that which we call 
£.iafining. j Thus the Mind being willing to know the Agree- 
ment or Difagreement in Bignefs, between the three Angles of 
a Triangle, and two right ones, cannot by an immediate View 
and comparing them, do it : Becaufe the three Angles of a 
Triangle cannot be brought at once, and be compared with any 
one or two Angles ; and fo of this the Mind has no immediate,, 
mo intuitive Knowledge. In this Cafe the Mind is £»n to find 
out fome other Angles, to which the three Angles of a Triangle 
have an £quality ; and finding thofe equal to two right ones, 
comes to know their Equality to two right ones. 

§. 3.1 Thofe intervening Ideas^ wfaicfh (crvc to 

Depends- 9n ftie w the.Agrcement of any two others, arexallcd 

Frcofs. Froof%\ a^d where the Agrecmcotor Difagreement 

''%^ is 
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is by tlus iikimphmif aiti clearly pereeived^ k h tallad S^ 
mojf/bratiott^lit being./2i^^)fii to the Unde^ndimg, andtlic Mind 
made to. tdl thu it is fo. / A^ickne^ in the Mind: to- fifid oast 
tfaefe intcr m cJ ia te JJanf '(that IhaH difcover the Agieeevmnt oe 
Difagreement of any other) and to apply theip fight, ii^h 
fikij^pofe^ that yfMA is es^ed Sageciiy, I 

$. 4« / 5Rfti iC«n)«2p4P ^ intifvermg Pro^^ tho*^ m ^ 
it be c^vtaiiiy yet the Evidsnce of it is mi altogo* ^^/" ^^ 
thcr^ clear and bri^ght, aov the A(ien« fo ready^ '^' 
05 m intuiiimt Ka^wk^g. Vx>s itbsy' in Dmnor^r^ion^ tbr Mirid 
does at lafi perceive the Agreement oc Difag^ectovM of riier 
i(^j it confiidecs ^ yjet ft r& not without Patn» anvi Attention.: ^ 
There muft.he.mcnre than one tranfiem View to find itr A * 
fleady Application and Purfaitis^required to this £)iicov<dry ;< 
and there mnft be a Progreffion by Steps and Degisees, beibre 
the Mind can m this Way arrive ax Certaim^r, a^ild come*to- 
perceive the Agreement or Repctgoancy .between tw^ ifiA«7i cba^ 
need Proofs, and the Ufe of Reafbn taibew it. 

§• ^J Anoihar Diffirtnce bMottn intmtinH and de^ -^ . , 
monftrkhe Knowledge^ is, that though in thclat- fJ^^^X/ 
ter all Doubt be removed, when by the Inter-* j^q^iT 
vqntion of the intermediate li*0i the A^eement 
or Difagreement is perceived y yet before the Demeaftracion 
there waa a Qomibt, which in intuitive Knowledge cannot hajp^ 
pen to the Mind, that has its Faculty of Perception left to a: 
Degree capable of di(Un<% Ideas no more than it can be a Doubt 
to the Eye, (that can diflin<Skly fer White and Black) whether 
this Ink and this Paper be all of a C<dour./ If there be Sight ia 
the Eyesy it will at firft Qlimpfe, without Hefitation, perceive 
the Words printed on this Paper, difiTerent from the Colour 
of the Paper ; And fo if the Mind have the Faculty of diftindl 
Perqeptions, it will perceive the Agreement or Difagreements 
of tbofe Ideas that produce intuitive Knowledge, t^ the Eyes, 
have loft the Fiwculty of feeing, or the Mind of perceiving, we 
in vaii»eni|utre after the Quicki^ef^ C|f Sight in qne,, or Clear* 
nefs of Perception in the other. 

§. 6. kis true, the Percqttion pr«hv»d by . ^j,, j; ,i;„, 
umonfiratkm is alio very cie^ ; yet it is often- -^ 
with a great Abatement of that evidei^t Lnftre and full Affurance, 
that always accompany thatiivhich I ca|l inimtive^ like a Face 
refleded by feveral Mirrors one to another, where as long as it 
retains the Similitude and Agreement with the Obje£fc, it pro* 
duces a Knowledge \ b^t it is ftUl in every ^K^ceftve Reledioiv 
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with a leflenin^ of that perfeft Clearhefs and Dlftinidnefs 
which is in the hrft, till at laft, after manv Removes, it has a 
great Mixture of Dimnefs, and is not at firit Sight lb knovrable, 
efpecially to weak Eyes. Thus it is with KnonHedge, made 
out by a long Train of Proofs* 

Edth Siet fi h^ 1^ Now, in every Step Reafim mates in demon^ 
han;eJui!Z A^^' Knowledge, 4ere um, intuitive Kfunvjedgt 
Evidence. ^^ ^^^ Agreement or Difagreement it fceks 

with the next intermediate Idea, which it ufes 
as a Proof. For if it were not fo, that yet would need a Proof ;\ 
fince without the Perception of fuch Agreement or DKagree*'' 
ment there is no Knowledge produced : If it be perctiv^ed by 
itfelf, it is intuitive Knowledge : If it cannot be perceived hy 
itfelf, there is need of fome intervening Jdea^ as a common 
Meafure to ihew their Agreement.or Otfagrecment. By which 
it is plain, that every Stepin Reafoning, that produces Know- 
ledge, ha(k intuitive Certainty ; which when the Mind perceives, 
there is no moje required, but to remember it, to make the 
Agreement or Difagreement.of the Ideas, concerning which we 
enquire, vifible and certain* . So that to make any thing a 
Demonjirationy it is neceflary to perceive the immediate Aeree* 
ment of the intervening Ideas^ .whereby the Agreement or Dif- 
agreement of the two Ideas under Examination (whereof the 
one is always the firft, and the other the laft, in the Account) 
is found. This intuitive Perception of the Agreement or Dif- 
agreement of the intermediate Ideas^ in each Step and Pro- 
grefiion 6f the Demonfiration, muft alfo be carried exa^y in 
the Mind, and a Man muft be fure that no Part is left out 5 
which, becaufe in long Deductions, and the Uf^ of many 
Proofs, the Memory does not alwavs fo readily and exactly 
retain : therefore it comes to pafs, that this is more imperfed 
than intuitive Knowledge, and Men embrace often Falfliood 
for Demonftrations. 

§. 8, .The Neccffity of this intuitive Know- 
Hencf the Mi- ledge, in each Step of fcientifical or demonftra- 
/aie^, ex prac- ^j^^ Reafoning, gave Occafion, I imagine, to 
Sc-Ss. '^' mijiakenA^nm, ihat aU SU^omng ^ ex 
> pra^ogmtiSy <3 praamcejfu : wbub hwj far tt ts 

miftaken, I ihall have Occafion to {hew more at large, when 
1 come to confider Propofitions, and particularly thofe Propo- 
rtions which, are called Maxims, and to (hew that it is by a 
Miftake, that they are fuppofed to be the Foundations of al| • 
•ur Kjaowlcdge.and Reafonings* . . 
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§. 9^ It has been generally taken for granted, ^ urn 
that Math^maticks alone are capable of demon- notched' to 
ftrative Certainty : But to have fuch an '^ Agree- Quantity. 
meiit or Difagrccment, as may intuitively be 
p'erceived, being, as I imagine, not the Privilege of the Ideas 
of Number y Extenfion^ and Figure alone, it may poffibly be the • 
Want of due Method and Application in us, and not of fuffici- 
cnt Evidence in Things, that Demonftration has been thought 
to have fo Httle to do in other Parts of Knowledge, and been 
fcarcelb much as aimed at by any but Mathematicians./ For 
whatever Ideas we have, wherein the Mind' can perceive the 
immediate Agreement or Difagreement that is between them, 
there the Mind is capable of intuitive Knowledge ; and where*it 
can perceive the Agreement or Difegreement of any two Ideas^ 
by an intuitive Perception of the Agreement or Difagreement 
they have with any intermediate' Ideas^ there the Mind is ca- 
pable of Demonftration, which is not limited to Ideas of Ex- 
tenfion. Figure, Number, and their Modes. 

§. io.| The Reafon why it has been generally 
fought for, and fuppofed to be only in thofe, I Why it has 
imagine has been, not only the general Ufefulnefs heenfith^u^bt. 
of thofe Sciences : but becaufe,. in comparing 
their Eqtiality or Excefs, the Modes of Numbers have every 
the leaft difference very clear and perceiveable : and tho* in Ex- 
tenfion, every the leaft Excefs is not fo perceptible ; yet the Mind 
has found out Ways to examine and difcover demonftratively 
the juft' Equality of two Angles, or Extenfions, or Figures, and 
both*thefe,/. ^.Numbers and Figures, can be fet down by vifi- 
ble and lafling Marks, wherein the Ideas under Confideration are 
p^feflly determined, which for the moft part they arc not, 
whefe they are marked only by Names and Words. / 

• §.1 1. But in other fimple Ideas^ whofe Modes and Differences 
are made, and counted by Degrees, and not Quantity, we have 
not fo nice and accurate a Diftinftion of their Differences,* as to 
perceive or find Ways to meafure their juft Equality, or the 
leaft Differences. For thofe other fimplfe Ideas^ being Appear- 
ances or*Senfations, produced in us, by the Size, Figure, Num- 
ber and Motion of Minute Corpufcles lingly infenfible, their 
different Degrees alfo depend upon the Variation of fomc or all 
of thofe Caufes ; which fince it cannot be obferved by us in 
Particles of Matter,whereof each is too fubtilc to he perceived, 
it is impoflible for us to have any exadi Meafures of the 'diffe- 
rent Degrees of thefe fimple Ideas, For fuppofing the Senfa- 
tion or Ideoy we name Whitenefsy be produced in us by a certain 
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Number of Globules^ which hairing a Verticify aboatthjrtr 
own Centers, ftrike upoa the RMtina of the Eye, with a certain 
Degree of Rotation, as. well as progreffive Swiftnels % it will 
hence eaiily follow, that the more the fvperficial Parts of aa^ 
Body are io ordered, aa to refled the greater Number of GJbo^ 
bules of Lisht, and to give them that pro^r Rotottoo^ wiiick. 
is fit to produce this Senfation of White in us, the more Whitr 
will that Body appear,' that from an eq.ua]: Space ^nd>i^ to the 
Retina the greater Number of fuchCorpi^fcle^ with that pecu- 
liar fort of Motion. I do not (ay, that the Nature of Lig^ con**' 
fifts in very fmall round Globules, nor of Whitenefs^ iaiuch a 
Texture of Parts as gives a certain Rotation to thefe Globules, 
when it refle£b them : for I am not now treating phy finally of 
Light or Colours : But this, I think, I may fay. That I cannot 
(and I would be gl^d any one would make intejli^ble that he did 
conceive how Bodies without us can ai^y ways aSe£lour Senfes) 
but by the immediate conta<3 of the fepAble Bodies th^mfelves, . 
as in taftingand feelingoc the impulfe of £bmeinfeniIblePartic]e3 
coming from them, as in Seeing, Hiearing^^apd: SmpUing ; by the 
different impqlfe.of which Parts, caufedby their different oize,. 
Figure, and Motion, the Variety of Scnfatipnsis prpduced iaus« 
§. 12. Whether then they: be GJobuUs, or no j or whether 
they have a Verticity about dieirown Centers^ that produce die 
Iieao{ IVhiienefs in us, this i& certain, that th^ more Partiisles of 
Light are refle<3:ed from a Body, fitted, to give them that pecu- 
liar Motion, which produces, the Senfation of Whitenefs^in us ; 
and pofiibly too^ the quicker that peculiar Motion is, the whiter 
does the Body appear, from, which the greater Number ^re re- 
fle<aed, as is evident in the fame Piece of Paper put in the'Sun- 
beams, in the Shade, and in adarkHple 5 in each of whiqb, it will 
produce in us the Idea of Whitenefs in. far different Degrees. 

§,13. Not knowing therefore what Number 
Why it hat of Particles, nor what Motion of them is fit to 

heenfdi thought, produceany precife Degree of Whitenefs jVft can- 
not demonftrate the certain Equality of any two 
Degrees of IVhitenefs^ becaufe we have no certain Standard to 
roeafure them by, nor Means to. dlftiqguifli every the leaft real 
Difference, the only Help we have being from our Senfes, which, 
in this Point fail us. But where the Difference is fo great, as to 
produce in the Mind clearly diftind Ideas^ whofe Differencca 
can be perfectly retained, there thefe Idias^ of Colours, as we fee 
in different Kinds, as Blue and Red, are as capable of Demons 
ftration, as Zj/^j of Number and Extenfion, What I have here 
faid of Whltenejs and Colours,. I thipk, holds true, in all fecon- 
dary Qualities, and their Monies, §. 14, 



ftratio«^» ar^ the dogiieo&o^ WiC Kp^wkdg^; v^hfHi* ^^'7^ 
•vet cQoies ftioKt, of oi^t of >hk^fe»vritU urAat Affur ^^^^^g^^f 
ramce; JGwv^r embiFaccil, ia bu* FaitK or Ofkinioa, /!j^^'' ^ 
bi^ not Knowledge, at leaft in all gftft^rat TnKh$> ^ 
TbeF« i^i£|d««d, ano^or P«rri^»€f t^e Min(i» employed abouJt 
thi panticuUm £»iftm» rffini^ B^ngs wkbouC u^ ; which gping^ 
beyoj9i4 baj^e. PnQbabUity, an4ty«t iHHise«c|wj«C penfefUy to either 
of th« fecegoiAg I>^Qe9 q£ Certainty^ p^Se$^ uAder the Naiser 
oiF K#<)wl«idgp./ There €;ai» be ac^Wngmonreeectain, than that 
the i^a we receive ftQin am c^Sitt^rnaJ' Qbje& 14 i» our Minds^}! 
this is^ iimikive KnovKlod^e. Blit whether thece be any things 
mor^ tfa^n barely that ifka in qiic Miad^^ whetjheir we caot 
theoce certainly infer the Sxiflieiice of an^ (hiog without us,, 
ivbich correfpc^id^ to thiHt Ideay k that, whereof iotm^ M^m 
think there oiay be a QyeftiQRv n^ade v becaufe Men may hav.e> 
fuch ///tftfi in tjieir Mind^^ wh0ano'fach Thing exiil^,. no fuclar 
Object zSg&& their Sen^s^ fiw^yet here». I thifikf w^ ane prc^. 
vided with an fkvi4ea<?.ev. itektpiHs ua p^ doubting ;t Fod I ^fli; 
any oae»_ wh^thei! he^ be- ooe i»vi9K;ib)y con&ious to himCeJtf oT 
a diiFerqn^ Perce^tioOD wb.eo.hejQ€)Ifi^ on. the. Sun by Diay, and' 
thinks 0.0 it by Night ;. wheiir he ^j£H»lly taftes^ Wormwis^ ©p 
fmeUs a RoTe., or only Dbitiks oa. th^t S^vour^ w Odoutf ?! We 
aa plainly find th^ePiffiafence thejce ia between any /^/^ revived^ 
in our Minds by our- q^wa Me^ieiry^ a^d adlually comtng ioibOr- 
our Minds by our SMfea^ as)Wieidiat bet(Ween)aAy two. difiin(St;r 
Ideas. If any one fay a Dream may dpi the f^nie Things and; 
all thefe Ideas imy be produced in us without any external Ob- 
je£b, he may pleafe to dream that I make him this. Anfwer : 
I. That it is no great Matter, whether I remove his Scruple, or 
no: Where all is but Dteam, Ke^oningand Arguments are of 
no Ufe ; Truth and Knowledge nothing. 2. That I believe 
he will allow a very manifcft DiflFerence between dreaming of 
being in the Fire, and being actually in it. But yet if he be 
reTolved to appear fo fceptical, as to maintain^ that what I call' 
being adually in the Fire is nothing but a Dream ; and that 
we cannot therchy certainly know, that any fucb thing as Fire 
actually exifts. without us : I anfwer. That we certainly find- 
ing that Pleafure or Pain follows upon the Application of cer- 
tain Objects to us, whofe Exiftence we perceive, or dream that' 
we perceive, by our Senfes ; this Certainty is as great aa our 
Happinefs or Mifcry, beyond which we have no Concernment 
to know, or to be. So that, I think, we may add to the two 
former Sorts glUnBiviedgei, ^salfb,.o£ the Exiftence of particu- 
lar 
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lar external .Objfeas, by that Perception and Confcioufnefs ire 
have of the a£hial Entrance of Ideas from them, and allow tbde 
three Degrees of Knowleelge^ viz. Intuitive^ Demonfirative^ and 
Senjitive: In each of which, there are different Degrees and 
Ways of Evidence and Certainty. 

KnonvUge mt *• 'j* 1^"^ ^'"^^^^"^ Knowledge is founded 
ahwasf clear **"» *™ employed about our Ideas only, will it 
tjohere the ^^^ foUow from thence, that it is conformafaie 

rdeas arefi. ^o our Ideas ; and that where our Ideas are clear 
and diftina, or obfcure and conf u fed, our Know* 
ledge will be fo too|?'To which I anfwer. No : For our 
Knowledge confifting in the Perception of the Agtteement or 
Difagreement of <any two Ideasy its Clearnefs or Obfcurity 
Gonfifts in the Clearnefs or Obfcurity of that Perception, and 
not in the Clearnefs or Obfcurity of the /s&tfj themfelves : 
V. g. a Man that has as clear Ideas oi the Angles of a Tri- 
angle, and of Equality to two right ones, as any Mathema- 
tiaan in the World, may yet have but a very obfcure Percep- 
tion of their Agreement, and fo have but a very obfcure Know* 
ledge of it, \ But Ideas:^ which by Reafon of their Obfcurity or 
otherwife, are confiifed, cannot produce any clear or diftin<% 
Knowledge \ becaufe as far as any Ideas are coofufed^ ib ^ir 
the Mind cannot perceive clearly, whether they a|ree or dtf- 
agree. I Or to exprefs the fame Thine in a Way lets ^t to be-- 
mifunaerflood. He that bath not determined Ideas to the 
Words be Ufes, cannot make Propofitions of theiBs of whole 
Truth he can be certain. 

CHAP. III. 

Of the Extent of Human Knowledge^ 

3 §. i/ TfVT^ Nowledge, as has bqen faid, lying in the Pcrccp- 
' 1^^. tion of the Agreement or Difagreement of any of 
JL^fc^ our Ideas^ it follows from hence. That 
Tirft^ no far- Firfij We can have Knowledge no farther than 
tberthannve vre hiivc Ideas. / 

i«i;^ Ideas. / ^^ 2. Sec^dfyj That we can have no Kncw^ 

Secondfyf No ledge farther than we can have Perception, of 
farther than that Agreement, or Difagreement : Which Per- 
wcanpenei<ve ception beings i. ]Either by Intuitifin^ or the im- 
itfvfiC!^^ mediate comRaring any two Ideai-, or, a. By 
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Reafan^ exaniuhing the Agreement or Difi^^emetit of two* 
Ideas ^ by the Intervention of fome others : Or,' j. By Senfa" 
tiofiy perceiving the Exiftence of particular Things. Hence it 
^fo follows,^ / 

§. 3^ 7Z/Vu/^, - That we cannot have an m- a-, . ,» ^ 
tuitiw KrmvUdgi, that fliall extend itfelf to all J^Sfki^ 
^ur Ideas J and all that we would know about Udve extends 
them ; becaufe we cannot examine and perceive itfilfmt to eM 
all the, Relations they have one to another by the Relations of 
Juxta-pofitvDif^ or an immediate Comparifon all our Ideas* , 
cne with another./ Thus having the /i?^/ <5f- - 
an obtufe, and an acute ahgled Triangle, both drawn from 
equal Bafes^ and between Parallels, I can, by mtuitive Know-> 
ledge, perceive the one not to be theothi^r; Buti cannot that 
way know, whether they be equal or noj becftttfe their Agree- 
ment or Difagreement in Equality, can never be pieirceived by 
an immedisite comparing them: The DiiFerence of Figure 
makes their Parts uncapable*' of an exa£^ immediate Applica- 
tioii 5 and therefore there is need of fome intervening Quanti- 
ties to meafure them by, which is Demonftration, or rational 
Knowledge. 

§. 4/ Fmrthfyy It folloifvs alfo, froWi what h p^j^^u \r 
above obferved, that our rational Knowledge J^o„/r^iJ![ 
cannot reach to the whole Extent of our Ideas f jc^^t^Ud^^f' 
Becaufe between t^o different /^^^^x we would 
examine, we cannot always find fuch Mediums^ as we can 
connect: one to another with an intuitive Knowledge, in all the 
Parts of the Dedu^on ; and wherever that fails, w<:.come 
jhort of Knowledge and Demonflration«7 

§. $•( Fifthly y Senfitive Knowledge^ reaching no Fifthly^ Sen^ 
farther than the Exiftence of Things, aflually Jitive Knonsj- 
prefent to our Senfes, is yet much narrower: l^dge narrower 
than either of the former./ than either. 

§. 6i From all which it is evident, thztihe ^.^^^ ^ 
Extent of our Knotvledge^ comes not only Ihort KnowUdjn 
of the Reality of Things, but even of the Ex- ^ereforenar^ 
tent of our own Ideas, J Tho' our Knowledge roiuer than our 
be limited to our Ideas^ and cannot exceed them Ideas. 
cither in Extent or Perfedion j and tho' thefe 
be very narrow Bounds, in refpe^ of the Extent of All-Being, 
and 'far ftiort of what we may juftly imagine to be in fome 
even created Underftandings, not tied down to the dull and 
narrow Information, is to be received from fome few, and not 
Y^ry acute Ways of Perception, fuch as are our Senfes j yet it 

would 
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would be y^W widi Us, iipwc Knovriedgt w^ hnl^-aS' huge 
as our I^as, aixi there were aoi iHany Doubta and Enqukies 
^Oficeri}iiig.th^/4&75 we have, whereof we a«e not, nor I be- 
lieve ever Qiall be in this World, refolved. Neyevlh^fs, X 
do not queftion,; but that Huoian* Knowhecjge, under the 
prefect Circumftances. of our Beings and Copivitu^ns, may 
Be carried much £urth^r» than it hkberto ha^ been> if Meo^ 
would fincereljTy and with .Freedom of Miiid^ eoiplojr ali 
that Induftry and Labour of Tbpught, ii^ .ut^roying th^ 
Means of direa?efi]i|; Trutfc, whidh theJ^ dprfcr the Cor 
louring or Support of Falihood^ t& mstintam .» S^ftena^ Inn. 
^reft or Paity, thejr are once engaged 14^ Buft« j?et aftef M^ 
I think I may, without Injury to HiMnaa Ferfedion^ be 
confident, that our Knowledge woukl nevcif rewzfe to alt 
we might define to know coneernitng. thc^e hkoi we have ^ 
nor be able tp furmount all the Dt^ulties,. and refolve all 
the Queftioi» might arjfe concerning any of them. We 
have the Itkat of a Sftare^^s^ Grek^ and JS^*a£tyi. ami 
yet, perl)^p9^ ibaU nfver be aUe to find a Ckch: tq/i^ to si 
S^iufl^e,, ind c^ertaiidy know;ltha(t it b fo. We havr th« 
Ideas of Matter and Thinkingy ^ but pof(bly fhaU merer bo ; 
able to know^ whelher any vmm maKelial. Beu»g thinks* 

* Againilrthat A£ertion of Mr. I^ij^, That pojSUyweJhall lu^ef 
ie ahle to iaonv whether a9t)r mere material Being tai»J^s v noy &c. thc^ 
Bilhop of Woreefier argues thus : Jfthis he irue^ then for allthaewexan 
knofw by ourldezs o/mztter <jf^4rTninkirig, Matter may ha^ve a Po^er ' 
tfThinking : And if this holdy then, it is ifnptkfflhhto fKvni a fpiritual Sub-* 
fiance in us, from the Idea ^/*Tl^nking : for how can <we braffiarett by 
aur Ideas, that God hath not ghtenficB a Power of Thinkh^^ t9 Matter 
. fi difpofed as our Bcdies aireV EAetioi^ /nee it is 

f EfTay of Jaid, f " That in refpeft of our NodOKs, it is not 
Human tin- ** much more remote from- our Colapveheirfion eo 
derfl. B. 4. *^ conceive that God can, if he plea&s, fuperadd 
C. 3^ §. 6. "to oviT Idea of Matter a Faculty of Thittking^, 
" than that he fhould^ fuperadd to it. another Sui)- 
«• ftance^ with a Faculty of Thinking." Whoevera^rts this can »f- 
*ver prove aj^iritual Subfiance in us from, a Faculty of Thinkingy becaufe 
he cannot know from the Idea of Matter and Thinkings that Matter fo 
difpofed cannot think. And he cannot be certain^ that God hath not framed 
the Matter of our Bodies fo as i^he capMe ofit^ " " ■ 

To which Mr. todke | anfwers thtis : Here your Loid^ 
' X In h^frfi ihip argues, that upon my Principles it cannot be pro* 
Letter to the ved that there it a ^iritued Suhftance in 'nt. To whichv 
BijSbofofWoT* give wfi leavit^ with Suhmii&OA, to £iy. That X think 

it 
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it mfty be j^vtd from my Principlesy and I tliink I ^j^a^^ .. Ij. 
have ^one it ; and the Proof in my Book ftands thus. ^ &c 
Firft, we cjqperiRient in oarfelvcs Thinking. The ^* • 
Idea of this Action or Mode of Thinling is inconfiilent with the Idea 
of Self-£aibfiilence» and therefore has a neceiTary Cennedlion with a 
Support or Sufclje^ of Inbefion : The Idea of that Support is what wc 
caH Subftanct \ and fo from Thinking experimented m tu^ we have % 
Proof oi SL thinking Suhjima in us, which in my Senfeis a ^iV//. A- 

fainft this your Lordihip will argue. That by what I have faid of the 
offibility that God may, if he pleafes, fuperadd to Matto* a Fa* 
culty of ThinkiAfi;, it can never he proved that there is a (piricual 
&abftaiice in «a, becaufe 4ipon that Supposition, it is poflihle it maf 
be a material Subftance that thinks in us* I grant it ; but add, tbtt 
the general Idea of SubAance being the fame ever^ where, the Modifi- 
cation of Thi^ngf or the Power of Thiftiitiff}Qintd to it, makes k 
a Ji^/r/V, without coniiderinig what other Modifications it has, as, whe- 
ther it has the Modificationof 5a/rW//y,or no. As, on the other iide, Suh^ 
ftanon that has the Modification olSoliMty^ is Matter, whether it hat 
the Modification of Thinking, or no. And therefore, if your Lord* 
ihip means by a Sfiritual, an immaterial Subftance, I grant I have 
not proved, nor upon my Principles can it be proved, (your Lord- 
&ip meaning, as I thinlc you do, demonftiativelv proved) That there 
is an iounaterial Subftance in us that thinks. Tho' I 
prefttme, horn what I have faid about the Supnofi- £.4. C lo. 
tion of a Syftem of Matter, Thinkin? (which tkere §. 16* 
demofifirates that Ged is immaterial- will /#««;# it 
in the higheft Degree probable, that the thinking Subftance in as is 
immaterial. But your X/Ordftiip thinks Jiot Probuiility enough, and 
by charging the Want of Demonftration upon my Principles, that the 
thifl^kiftg Thing ia ujs is immaterial, your Lordihip feeafts to con- 
clude it demonftrahle from Princijples of Philofoohy. That Demon- 
firatbn I ibould with Joy receive from your Lordmm, 
or anyone. For tho' all the great Ends of Morau* B. ▲. C. 3« 
ty and Religion are well enongh fecured without it, J. 6, 
as I have ihewn, yet it would he a great Advance of 
•ur knowledge in Nature and Philofophy. 

T^ what I have faid in my Book, to fliew that all the great Ends 
^f Religion and Morality are fecured barely by the Inmiortality of 
the Soul, without a necefiary Suppoiition that the Sbul is immaterial, 
I crave leave to add. That Immortality may and ihall be annexed to 
that, "which in it's own Nature is neither immaterial 
nor immortal, as the Apoftle expreily declares in *iCir.xr.£5* 
thefe Words, * For this CorruptihU nutft put w htcf 
ruftion^ and this Mortal mufi put on Imtnartality, ^ . 

Perhaps my ufing the Word SjUrk for a thinking Subftance, with- 
out excluding Materiality out of it, will be thousnt too great a Lit* 
berty, and fuch as deferves Cenfure, becaufe I leave ImmateriaUtv 
but of the Idea I make it a Siga of. I readi^ own» that Words 

ihowld 
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epald be fparingly ventored on in a Senfe wholly new ; and nothing 
It ab^lute Ncceffity can cxcufe the'Boldnefs of ufing any Term, 
in a Senfe whereof we can produce no Example. 9ut in the pre(ent 
Cafe, I think I have great Authorities to juftify me. The Soul is 
a^ed, on all Hands, to be that in us which thinks. And he that 
will look into the firft Book of Ciceroh Tu/eulan Queftions, and into 
the iixth Book of Virgits Mmid^ will find, that thefe two great 
Men, who of all the Romans beft underilood Philofophy, thoaght, or 
at I^aft did not deny the Soul to be a fubtile Matter which might 
come under the Name ofAura^ or Ignisj or l^ther^ and this Soul they 
both of them called Spiritus ; in the Notion of which, it is plain, 
they included only Thought and a£live Motion, without the total 
Exclufion of Matter. Whether they thought right in this, I do not 
fev ; that is not the Queftion ; but whether they fpoke properly, 
when they called an active, thinking, fubtile Subftance, out of which 
they excluded only grofs and palpable Matter, Spiritus^ Spirit. £ 
think that no body will deny. That if any among the Remans can be 
allowed to fpeak properly, Tully and FirzH are the two who may 
moft fecurely be depended on for it : And on^ of them fpeaking of 
the Soul, fays, Dum/pititus hos reget artus ; and the other, Fita con^ 
tinetttr corpore W Jpiritu. Where it is plain, by Corpus^ he means 
(as generally every where) only grofs Matter that may be felt and 
handled, as appears by thefe Words, Si cor, aut fanguisy out cere* 
irum eft animus i certe^ quoniam eft Corpus , interibit cum,reliquo Cor^ 

r'e I Jiamma eftf forte dijjipahitur \ ft ignis y extinguetur^ Tu(c. Queft, 
I.e.. II. Here Cicero oppofes Corpus to Ignis and Anima^ i. c, 
Aura^ or Breath. And the Foundation of that nis Diftindion of the 
Soul, from that which he calls Corpus or Body, he gives a little 
lower in thefe Words, Tanta ejus tenuitas utfunat aciemj ib. c. 22. 
Nor was it the Heathen World alone that had this Notion of Spirit ; 
the moft enlightiened of all the antient People of 
EccL iii. 19* God, Solomon nimfelf, fpeaks after the fame Manner, 
That 'which hefalleih the Sons ofMeuy hefaUeth Beafts^ 
even om thing hefalleth them \ as the one diethy fo dieth the other ^ 
\yeay they have all one Spirit. So Ltranflate the He- 
Ver, 21. . brew Word n^*) here, for fo I find it tranflated the 
very next Verfe but one ; Who Anoiveth the Spirit of a 
Men that goeth upward, and the Spirit of a Beaft that goeth down to 
the Earth F In which Places it is plain, that Solomon applies the 
Word nn, and our Tranflators of nim the Word Spirit, to a Sub- 
fiance, out of which Immateriality was not wholly excluded, unlefs the 
Spirit of a Beaft that goeth downwards to the Earth he immateriaL 
Nor did the Way of fpeaking in our Saviour's Tinie 
Ch, xxiv. 37. vkry from this : St. LuJte tells us. That when our 
Saviour, after his Refurredtion, ftood in the midft 
t)f them, they were affrighted, andfuppofed that they had feen 'jrvivym^ 
the Greek Mra-d which always anfwcrs Spirit in Englift^ ; and fo the 
Tranilatofs'of the Bible render it here. They fuppofed that they had 

Z feen 
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X^tn ja Spirit. But our Saviour fays to tKem, Behold my Hands and ntf 

Feet 9 that it is I myftlfy handle the and fee ; for a Spirit hath not Jlefo 
and Bones,, asyou/ee me ha've. Which Words of our Savipur put the 
fame Diftinclion between Body and Spirit ^ that Cicer^ did in the Place 
above-cited> <vix. That the one was a grofs Cbmpages that could be 
felt and handled ; and the other fuch a§ /7f2:/7delcribes the Ghoft or 
Soul oiAnchifes, , . - 

Ter, conatus ihi colfo dare bracbia circum^ 
Lib. VI« Terfruftra comprenfa manus effugit imago^ 

Par le'vihus mentis «volucrique Jimillimafimno. 
^ I would not be thought hereby to fay, That Spirit never docs fig- 
lufy a purely immaterial Siibf^ance. In that Senfe the Scripture, I 
take it, fpeaks, when it fays, God is a Spirits and in that Senle I have 
ufed it ; and in that Senfe I have proved from my Principles that there 
is B. Jpiritual Subfiance\ and am certain that there is a fpiritual imma^ 
teriat Suhftance : which is, IJijimbly conceive, a direft Anfwer to your 
Lordihip's Quedion inthe Beginning of this Argument, w«. How we 
come to becertmn that there are fpiritual Suhftances^ fuppofing this frinci^ 
fie to be true^ that the iimple Ideas by Senfation and ReHedion, afa 
the foie Matter and Foundation of all our Reafoning? But this hin- 
ders not, but that if God, that infinite, omnipotent, and perfectly 
immaterial Spirit, fhould pleafe to give to a Syftem of very fubtile 
' Matter, Senfe and. Motion, it might, with Propriety of Speech, be 
♦ called Spirit y tjio' Materiality were not excluded out of its complex I- 
dea. Your Lordfhip proceeds, // is faid indeed elfi-where^lili^t it is re- 
pugnant to the Idea of fenfelcfs Matter, that it fhould 
put intoitfelf Senfe, Perception, and Knowledge. But B. 4. C. lo# 
this doth not reach the prefent Cafe ; <which is not what §.5. 
Matter can do ofitfelf, but what Matter prepared hy an. 
omnipotent Hand can do. And nuhat Certainty can ive have that he bath 
not done it ? We can have none from the Ideas ^ for thofe are given up in 
this Cafe» and confequently_ nve can have no Certainty ^ upon thefe Princi^ 
fle^i ^whether nve have any fpiritual Subftance vaithin us or not. 

Your Lordfliip in this Paragraph proves, that from what I fay,^ We 
can have no Certainty whether we have any fpiritual Subftance in us or 
not. If by fpiritual Subftance your Lordfhip means an immaterial Sub- 
ftance in us, as you fpeak, p. 246. I grant what your Lordlhip fays 
is true,That it cannot upon thefe Principles bedemonftrated. But 1 muH 
crave leave to fay at the fame time. That upon thefe Principles it can 
be proved, to the higheft Degree of Probability. Mhy fpiritual Sub* 
fiance your Lordihip means a thinking Subftance, I muft diflent from 
your Lordfhip, and fay, Tb^t we can have a Certainty ^ upon my Prin-- 
cipkst that there is a fpiritual Subftance in us, In.fhort, my Lord, 
upon my Principles^ t, e, from the Idea of Thinking, we can have a 
Or/^/j^ that there is a thinking Subftance in us ; from hence we have 
a Certainty that there is an eternal thinking Subftance. This thinking 
Subftance, which has been from^Eternity, I have proved to be imma- 
terial. This eteinali immaterial^ thinjdng Subftance/ has put into us a 

thinking 
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tiunkbg Suf>ftance» wluch, whether it' be a material or imiaalerial 
Subfiaoce, cannot be infallibly demonftrated from our Ideas $ though 
from them it may be proved, that it if to the higheft Degree probable 
that it is immaterial. 

Again, the Biihop ^Worcefter andertakes to prove from Mr. Lock^t^ 
Frinciplcsj'rfiat we may be certain, ** That the firft eternal thinking 
** Being or omnipotent Spirit cannot, if he would, give to certain 
<< Syilems of created feniible Matter, put together as he fees fit, fomc 
*« Degrees of Senfe, Perception and Thought." 

To which Mr. Locke has made the^following AnAver in his third 
letter, p. 396, 397, ^f. 

Your firib Argument I take to be this ; That according to me^ the 
Knowledge we nave being by our Ideas, and our Idea of Matter i» 
general t^ng a folid Subftance, and our Idea of Body a folid ex- 
tended figured Subftance ; if I admit Matter to be capable of Think-" 
ing, I confound the Idea of Matter with the Idea of a Spirit : To 
which I anfwer, No, no more than I confound the Idea of Matter 
with the Idea of an Horfe, \^en I fay that Matter in general is a 
folid extended Suhftana ; .and that an Horfe is a material Animal, or 
an extended folid Subfbince with Senfe and fpontaneous Motion. 

The Idea of Matter is an extended folid Subftance ; whoever there 
is fuch a Subftance, there is Matter, and the EiTence of Matter, what* 
ever other Qualities, not contained in that%£(fence, it Ihall pleafe^God 
to fuperadd to it. For Example, God creates an extended folid Sub- 
fiance, without the fuperadding any thing elfe to it, andib we may con- 
fider it at reil : To fome Parts of it he fuperadds Motion, but it has ftill 
the Effence of Matter : Other Parts of it he frames into Plants, with all 
the Excellencies of Vegetation, Life, and Beauty, which is to be found 
in a Rofe or Peach-Tree, tfr. above the Eflence of Matter in general, 
but it is ftill but Matter : To other Parts he adds Senfe and l^ntaneous 
Motion, and thofe other Properties that are to^ be found in an Elephant. 
Hitherto it is not doubted but the Power of God may go, dnd tfhat the 
Properties of a Rofe, a Peach, or an El^hant, fuperadded to Matter, 
change not the Properties of Matter ; but Matter is in thefc Things 
Matter iiill. But if one venture to go one Hep farther and fay, God 
may give to Matter, Thought, Reafon, and Volition, a^ well as Senfe 
snd fpontaneous Motion, there are Men ready prefently to limit the 
f ower of the omnipotent Creator, and tell us he cannotdo it ; becaufe 
it deftroys the EiTence, or changes the ejjential Preptrties ^Matter. To 
make good which Aflertion, th^ have no more to fay, but that 
Thought and Reafon are not included in die Effence of Matter. I 
grant, it ; but whatever Excellency, not contained in its Effence, be 
fuperadded to Matter, it does not defiroy the EiTence of Matter, if 
it kaves It an extended folid Subilance ; wherever that is, there is 
the Effence of Matter : And if every thing of greater Pcrfcftion, fu- 
peradded to fuch a Subftance, deftroys the Effence of Matter, what 
will become of the Eflence of Matterin a Plant or an Aanimal, whofe 
Properties far exceed thofe of a mete f xteli4ed folid Subftance ? 

But 
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. But itisfartherurgedythatwecannotconceivehowMattercanthink. 
T grant ic ; but to argue &om thence, that God therefore cannot give tp 
Matter ^ f'aculty ofThiniuagy i^ to fay God*s Omni^otency is limited 
to a narrow Compafs, becauie Man's Under landing is fo; and brings 
down God's infinite Power to the Size of our Capacities. If God caa 
sive no Power to any Parts of Matter^ but what Men can account for 
from the EfTence of Matter in general ; if all fuch Quaiitiea and Pro^- 
perties muft defiroy the EiTenqe, or change the ejentiat Properties of 
Matter, which are to our Conceptions above it, and we cannot con- 
ceive to be the natural Confequence of that Efience; it is plain, tha^ 
the EiTence of Matter is deftroyed, and its ej/etaial Pr^firties cbangedp 
in moA of the feniible Parts of this ourSyitem. For h is vifible, that all 
the Planets have Revolutions about certain remote Centers, which I 
would have any one explain, or make conceivable by the bare EiTence, 
or natoral Powers depending on the Eilence of Matter in general* 
without fomethins added to that EiTence, which we cannot conceive i 
for the moving of Matter in a crooked Line, or the Attradion of 
Matter by^ Matter, is all that can be faid in the Caje ; either of which 
it is above our Reach to derive from the EiTence of Matter or Body* 
in general ; tho' one of thefe two muft unavoidably be allowed to be 
fuperadded in this Inilance to, the EiTence of Matter in general. The 
Omnipotent Creator advifed not with us in the making of the World, 
and his Ways are not the lefs excellent^ becaufe they are paH our 
Ending out. » 

I A £e ncpct place, the vegetable p^ of the Creation is not doubted 
to be wholly Material; and yet he that will look into it, will obferve 
Excellencies and Operations in this part of Matter, which he will not 
£nd contained in the EiTence of Matter in general, nor be able to con- 
ceive how they can be produced in it. And will he therefore fay« 
That the Eflence of Matter is deilroyed in them', becaufe they have 
Prpperties.and Operations not contained in the EITential Properties of 
Matter as Matter, nor explicable by the Efience of Ma^er in general } 
Let us advance one Step farther, and we ihall in the Animal World 
meet with yjet greater PerfeAions and Properties, no ways explicable 
by the EiTence of Matter in general. If the Omnipotenli Creator had 
not fuperadded to the Earth, which produced the irrational Animals., 
Qualities far furpaffing thofe of the dull dead Earth, out of which 
they were made. Life, Senie, and fpontaneous Motion, nobler Qua- 
lities than w^re before in it, it had ilill remained rude fenfelefs Mat- 
ter ; and if to the Individuals of each Species, he had not fuperadded 
a Power of Propagation, thel Species had periihed with thiofe Indivi- 
duals: But by theie EiTences or Properties of each Soecies, fuperad- 
ded to the flatter which ^hey were made of, th^ EilSnce or Proper- 
ties of Matter in. general f^er^ not delb-oyed or changed, any more 
than anv tiiiijg that was in the fodi^duals before, was dellroyed ot 
changed, by the Power of Gtneration, fupersldded to them by the 
£rft Benedidion of the Almighty* 

In all fuch Cafes, the fupetinduceoiei^ of greater Perfections and 

l^obler Qualities, deftroys notlyng of the EfTence or Perfedions that 

were there before ; unlefs there can b€ flicwed amanifeft Repugnancy 
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between them : But all the Pnwf oflfered for dut» is only. That we 
eannot conceive how Matter, without fuch fuperadded P^eftionsy 
can produce fach E^Rsds ; which is, in Truth, no more than to lay. 
Matter in general, or every part of Matter, as Matter, has them not; 
but is no Reafon to prove, Uiat God, if he pleafes, cannot fuperadd 
them to ibme partt of Matter, unlefs it can Ve proved to be a Contra- 
diftion, that God fliould give to ibme part? of Matter, Qualities and 
Perfedions, wfaidi Matter in ^neral has not; dio' we cannot con- 
ceive how Matter is invefted with them, or how it ooerates by Virtue 
of thofe ne^ Endowments ; nor is it to be wondered that we cannot, 
whilft we liAiit all its Operations to thofe Qualities it had before, and 
wouM explain them by the known Properties of Matter in general, 
without any fuch fnperinduced Perfedions. For if this be a right 
Rule of Reafontng, to deny a thing to be, becaufe we cannot con- 
ceive the manner how it comes to be ; I (hall defire them who ufe it, 
<o ftick to this Rule, and fee what Work it will make both in Di- 
vinity, as well as Philoibphy ; and whether they can advance any 
thing more in favour ^ Safiici/mf 

For to keep within the prefent Sufajeft of the Power of Thinking 
and Self-motion, bellowed by Omnipotent Power on ibme Parts of 
Matter: The Objedion to this is, I caaaot conceive how Matterflioold 
think. What is the Confeauence ? Em^ God cannot give it a Pow- 
er to think. Let this ftana for a good Rea^, and then proceed in 
other Cafes by the fame. You cannot conceive how Matter can at- 
tract Matter at any Diftanoe, much lefs at the Diftance of 1,000,000 
Miles ; SrgOf God cannot give it fuch a Power : You cannot conceive 
how Matter fhould feel, or move itfelf, or afied an immaterial Bein^:, 
or be moved by it ; Ergo^ God cannot pyt it fuch Powers : Which is in 
efred to deny Gravity, and the Revolation of the Planets about the 
^un ; to make Brutes mere Machines, without Senfe or fpontaneous 
Motioft ; and to allow Man neither Senfe nor voluntary Motion. 

Let us apply this Rale one D^ree farther. Yoo cannot conceive 
how an extended (olid Sabftance &onld think, therefore God cannot 
make it think : Can you conceive how your own Soat, or any Sub* 
ftance, thinks ? You find indeed that yos d^ thinks and fo do I ; but I 
want to be told how the Adion of Thinking is performed : This, I 
confefs, is beyond my Conception ; and I would be glad any one, who 
conceives it, would explain it to me. God, I find, has grveit me this 
Faculty ; and fince I cannot but be convinced of his Power in this In- 
ftance, which tho' I evevy Moment experiment in myfetf, yet I can- 
aot conceive the manner of; what would it be left than an iniblfnt 
Abfurdity, to deny his INpfftr in other like Cafes, only for this foa-- 
fon, becaufe i caasat conceive the Manner how? 

To explain this matter a little farther: God has created a Sub> 
ftance ; kt it be, for example, a folid extended Subftance. Is God 
bound to give k,. befides Being, a Power of A^on ? That, I think, 
«o-hody will fey : He theivfisre may leave it in a Sute of Inactivity, 
and it will be neverthelefs a Subftaace ; for Adtion is not nece^aiy to 
the Being of any Subfiance that God doe& create. God has like- 

wife 
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wife dreatcld and mad^ to cxift,'^ fi^o^^ an inusatarial SvbftiBce* 
which will not loie its Being of a Stibftanc^, though God ihoold be- 
llow on it nothing more bat this bare Being, witmmt giving it any 
A6tivity at all. Here arc now two diftind Subftances, the one Ma^ 
terialy the other Immaterial,, both in a State of jperfed ioactivsty. 
>fow I aik» What Power God can give to one ot thefe Subiianqes 
(fuppofing them to retain the fame £ftin£t Natures, that they had aa 



Subftaaces in their State of loadivity) which he cannot give to the 
other ? In that Sute, it is plain, neither of them thinly ; for Thinkt 
ing being, an Action, it cannot be denied, that God can pat an end 
to any Afkion of any created Subftance, without annihilating of the 
Sabftance whereof it is an A^on ; and if it be ib, he can alfo create 
or ^ive Exigence to Aich a Sub&ance, without giving that Subdance 
any A^ion at all. Sy the fame Reaibn it ia plain, that neither of 
them can move itielf : Now, 1 woaid afle, why Omnipotency cannot 
give to either of thefe Subftances, which are equally ia a State of 
perfect Inaflivity, the fame Power that it can give to the other I 
Let it be, for Example, that of fpontaneous or Self-motien, which.it 
a Power that it is fuppofed God can give to an unfolid SubiUnce, bat 
denied that he can give to a iblid Sabftance. 

If it be a(ked, why they limit the Omnijpotency of God, in refe- 
rence to the one rather than the other of thefe Sabflbinces I All tha( can 
he faid to it is, That they cannot conceive, how the folid Subftance 
fliould ever be able to move.itfelf. And as little, fay I, are they able 
to conceive, how a created unfolid Sabilance ihould move itfelf. But 
there may be fomething in an immaterial Sobftance, that you do not 
know. I grant it ; and in a material one too: For Example, Gravi- 
tation of Matter towards Matter, and in the feveral Proportions ob« 
fervable, inevitably ihew^, that there is fomething in Matter that we 
do not underiland, unlefs we can conceive Self-motion in Matter ; or 
an inexj^cable and inconceivable Attra£tion in Matter, at immenfe 
almoft incomprehenfible Diftances : It muft therefore he confeiTed, 
that tl^ere is fomething in folid, as well as unfolid Subftances, that we 
do not underftand. Sitt this we know, that they may eadi of them 
have their diftinft Beings, without any Activity fuperadded to them, 
unlefs you will deny, That God can tak^ from any Being its Power of' 
Afting, which it is probable will be thought too prefumptuous for 
any one to do; and I (ay, it is as hard to conceive Self-motion in a 
created immaterial, as in a material Being, coafider it how you will : 
And therefore this is no Reafon to deny Omnipotency to be able to 
give a Power of Self-motion to a material Siibftance, if he pleafes, as 
well as to an immaterial ; fince neither of them can have it from 
themfelves, nor can we conceive how it can be in either of them. 

The fame is vifible in throther Operation of Thinking ; both thefe 
Subftances may be made, a|id exiti without Thought; neither of 
them has, or can have the Power of Thinking from itfelf: God may 
give it to either of them, according to the good Plea£ure of his Om- 
nipotency \ and in whichever of ttom it is, it is equally beyond our 

L2 Capacity 
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Capacitf to cOBceivc, bo«r ciiker •f tlMfe Subiacei^iakt. BkiT Ibr 
that Reaiiwiy » demy iSbai Gad» who had Yomtt tmoa^ to gre ■ h i !■ 
both a Boiag out of nothiDg, can, bf the fine Omamfmmcft pvc 
than what other Poiwn aod Pcrfe&ioK he p1cafes» has no better 
Fooodatioii thaa to deny his Power of Creatm, becaole we caiuKX 
conceive how it is pcrfomed ; awl there, at hit, thk way rf Rga 
fenini; maft tenDimie. 

That OuBipoceocy caanot laake a Sebftaace to be icdid aod aot 
lblidatthe(aiBetinie,IthiDk,withdiieR€vepcBOC,wemayiay; bwt 
that a iblid Sabftaace aiay aot have Qoalities, Perfed^OMy mad 
Powcrfb which have no natural or viibly ncoeffiHy Coo ncd ion with 
Solidity aad Extniioa, is too mach i(x us (who are bat of Yeflbeida^, 
and know nothing) to be pofitive in. *If God cannot ioin^ Things, 
together by ConnodioBs inconcnvable to vs» we noft deny «vcb tlie 
Coniiftency and Being of Master itfelf ; fince every Particle of k 
having feme Bulk, has its Parts conneQed by ways intonoeivabie to 
vs. So that all the Difficnhies that are railed againft the Thinkii^ of 
Matter, from oar Ignorance, or narrow Conc^itioas^ (bad not at afl 
ia the way of the Power of God, if he pkafes to ordain it fo; nor prove 
any thing againft his having adoally endaed ibme ParcMs oTMatieiv 
6> difjjMfcd as he thinks fit, with aFacolty of Thinkiag» till it can be 
fliewn, that it contains a^Contradidion toioppofe it. 

Thongh to me Senlatioa be coaipfehcaded under Thiakiagm ge- 
neral, yet, in the foregoing Difcourfe, I nave fpoke of Senfe ia 
Brates, as dtftia^ from Thinking : Becaoie yovr Lordfliip^ as I re- 
member, fpeaks of Senfe in Brates. Bat here I take Liberty leob- 
fcrve. That if your Lordihip aUows Brates to have Seafation» it wiB 
follow, either that God can and doth give to fome Piu>cek of Nfauser 
a Power of Perception aad Thinkia^; or that all Animals have ioi* 
material, and confe^oently, acccvding to your LoidOiip, immortal 
Souls, as well as Men ; and to fay that Fleas and Mites, {^r. have 
immortal Souls as well as Men, will pofiibly be looked on as going 
a great way to fenre an Hypothefis, 

i have been pretty large m making this Matter plain, that they wh« 
are (b forward to beftow hard Cenfares or Names on the Opinions of 
thoie who difler from them, may confider whedier.fometimes thev are 
not aM>re doe to their own ; and that they may be perfoaded a little 
to temper that Heat, which fa^pofiag the Troth in their carren^ O^^ 
pinions, gives them (as they tlunk) a Right to lay what Imputations 
they pleale on thok who would fairly examine the Gromuis they ftand 
upon. For talking with a Soppofition and Infinuations, that Truth 
and Knowledge* nav, and Reh^on too, (lands and falls with their 
Sydemsy is at befl but an imperious way of bemng the Queftion; 
and aiTaming.to tbemfelves, under the Pretence <» Zeal for the Caufi? 
of God, a Tide to Infallibility. It u very becoming that Men'^ 
Zeal for Truth fhoald go as far as their Proofs, but not go f>r Proofs 
themfelves. He that attacks received Opinions, with any thing bol 
fair ArguAcntSi mayi I owd» be jufily fnipeAod uot to meaa wclT» dot 

to 
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tD be led fay the Love of Truth ; but th« fame may be faid of him too, 
who fo defends them. An Error is not the beUer for being common^ 
nor Truth the worfe for having lain n^leded : And if it were pat to 
the Vote any where in the World, I doubt, as Thines are managed* 
whether Truth would hare the Majority, at lead, whiUl the Autho>> 
rity of Men, and not the Examination of Things, mull be itsMeafure. 
The Imputation qiSctptici/m^ and thoi^ broad Iniinuations to render 
what I have writ fufpehed, fo frequent, as if that were the great Bail- 
nefs of all this Pains you have been at about me, has m:^ me fay 
thus much, my Lord, rather as my Senfe of the Way to eUablifli Truth 
in its full Force and Beauty, than that I think the World will need to 
have any thing faid to it, to make it diftinguiili between your Lord- 
ihip's knd my Deiign in Writing, which therefore I fecurely leave to 
the Judgment of the Reader, and return to the Argument in Hand. 
. What I have above faid, I take to be a full Anfwer to all that youf 
Lordlhip would infer from my Idea of Matter, of Li- 
berty, of Identity, and from the Power of Abftra<aing. • i Anf. 
You a&, * Hcicuf^ can mf Idea of Liberty agree tjijith the p- 73. 
Idea tkat Bodies emu ^rate ot^ hy Motion andlmpuUe? 
Anf^^y theOmnipotency of God, whocan make all things agree, that 
involve not a Contradidion. 'Tie true, I fay, " f That 
*• Bodies operate by Impulfe, and nothing clfe." Afld f Effay,B. % 
fo I thought when I writ it, and can yet conceive Ch. 8. §. 11. 
no other way of their Operation. But I am fince 
convinced by the jididous Mr. Nenvtm^i incomparable Book, that it 
is. too bold a^refumption to limit God's Power m this Point, by my 
narit>w Coiiceptions. The Gravitation of Matter towards Matter, by 
ways unconceiv^le to me, h not only a Demonftration that God can^ 
if he pleafes, put into Bodies Powers, and Ways of Operation, above 
what can be derived from pur Idea of Body, or can.be explained by 
what we know of Matter, but alfo aa unquelUohable, and every where 
vifible, Indaiice, that he has done fo. And therefore in the next 
Edition of my Book, I will take care to have that Pafiage reAiii^. 

As to Self'CM/ciou/nefi, your Lordfhip afks, J What 
H there Uke Self-con/ciett/ne/s in Matter f Nothing; at all J I Anf. 
in Matter as Matter. But that God <;^not beSow on p. 74. 
ibme Parcels of Matter a Power of Thinking, and 
with it Se)f-confcioufnefs, will never be proved by || Ibid, 
afldng, II Hmj is it poffihle to apprehend that mere Bodf 
fifmddpercei%*ithat it dothperceintef The Weakncfs of our Apprehen- 
&m I grant in the Cafe : 1 confeis as much as you pleafe, that we can- 
not conceive how a folid, no, nor how an unfolid created Suhflakdt 
thinks; but this Weakness of our Apprehenfions reaches not the 
Powerof God, whofe Weaknefs is ftronger than any thing in Men. 

Your Argument from Ab((ra^ou» we have in this 
Qoeftion, * If it may be in the Po^er of Matter tq ^ i Anf. 
tkttkt hfw cnmes it to be fi in^ffible fhr fucb organic p. 76. 
S^^ BmUu as tikf Brt0et boFM^ to enlarge thm Ideas 
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fy Ahfiraffiw f At^. This feeras to fuppofe, that I place y)c^\rfid^% 
within the natural Power of Matter. If that be yoar Meaning, my 
tiOrdt I neither fay, nor fuppofe, that all Matter has natarally in it a 
Faculty of Thinking, but the diredl contrary. But if you mean that 
certain Parcels of Matter, ordered by the Dinne Power, as feems fit 
to him, may be made capable of receiving from his Oninipotengr tke 
Facnlty of Thinking; that, indeed, I fay, and that being granted, 
. the Anfwer to your Qoeition is cafy ; iince, if Omnipotency can give 
thought to any fblid Subftance, it is not hard to conceive, that God 
may give that Faculty in a higher or lower Decree, as it pleafe^ 
kim, who knows what Difpofition of the Subjed is ftiited to fach a 
» particular waji or degree of Thinking. 

• Another Argument to prove. That (Sod cannot endue any Parcel oF 

Matter with the Faculty of Thinking, is taken froni 

♦ I Lett. thofe Words of minei^ * where I flicw, by what Con- 
p. 1 39. nedion of Ideas we may come to know, that God 

is an immaterial Subftance. They are thefe, '* The 
'' Idea of aQ eternal adual knowing Being, with die Idea of ImDuu> 
f' teriality, by the Intervention of the Idesi of Matter, and of i^s a^n- 

" al Divifion, Divifibility» and want of Perception,*' 
1 1 Anfw. ISc, From whence your Lordfhip thus argues, f Here 
p, 77. the *want ofPerceftitm it 9njone4 to he/o tffential f Mft^ 

ter, thai Go4 h ' thtrefort concluded to hi immafeiiaL 
Ja/'M, Perception and Knowledge in that one eternal Beingy where 
it has its Source, it is viiible muft be efientially infepafable from it ; 
thereibre the afiual want of Perception in fo great part of the mr«» 
ticular Parcels of Matter, is a Demonibration, that the Bt(^ Being, ftonk 
whom Perception and Knowledge is infeparable, is not Matter : Hoir 
far this makes the nxjctnt rf Pereiption an effeniUd Property of M^tar^ 
I will not difpute ; it fumces that it ihews. That P^rceptibir is not ail 
efTential Property of Matter ; and therefore Matter cannot be that 
eternal original Being, to which Perception and Knowledge is eflen-* 
tial. Matt^, I fay, naturally is without Perception : Ergo^ fays yonr 
Lordfhip, *want of ' Perception is an effential Property of MatttTt and 
Cod does not ehmnge tke effential Properties of Things, their Naturg re* 
maimng* F'om whence you iilfer. That God cannot beftow on any 
Parcel of Matter (the Nature' of Matter remaining) a Faculty^ oif 
Thinking. If the Kales ofLogic, fipcQ my Da^a, be not changed* I 
may fafeiy deny this Confequence. For an Argument that rpns thus, 
God does not $ Krgo, he eannotf J was tatteht when I firft came to tkq 

Univeriity, would not hold. For I nevo* faid God did ; 
t B. 4. C. 3. but, I *«'That I fee no Cootradidion in it» that he 
§• 6. ^* fhodkl if he pleaied, give to fome Syftems of fenfe- 

** lefs Matter a Faculty of Thinking^'- and I know 
no-body, before Des Cartes, that ever pretended to (hew that there 
was any Cdntradi^on in it^ So thatat worft, my not being able to 
fee in Mattpr any fuch Incapacity, as makes it impoffible for Omni* 
potency to bellow on it a Faculty of Thinkii^g* ipakes me oppofit« 
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mAy to tbe Carte/tans, For, ^ far as I have feen or heard, the Fathers 
of the Chriftian Church never pretended to demonftrate that Mat- 
ter was incapable to receive a Fbwer of Senfation, Perception and 
7hinking9 from the Hand of the Omnipotent Creator. Let as 
therefore, if you pleafe, fuppofe the Form of your Argumentation 
T^ight, and that your Lordihip means, God cannot : And then, if your 
Argument be good, it proves, That God could not give to Balaam^t 
Afs a Power to fpeak to his Matter as he did ; for the want of rational 
liifcourfe being natural to that Species, it is but for your Lordfhip to 
€all it an ejtntiml Property y and then God cannot change the effential 
' Properties of Things^ their Nature remaining: Whereby it is proved. 
That God cannot, with all his Omnipotency, give to an Aft a Power 
to fpeak as BaIi^m*B did. « . 

You fay, ^ my Lordp you do not /et Bounds to GoiPs 
Omnipotency : For he »Miy, i/hepleaje, change a Body * I Anfw.p, 78. 
into an immaterial Suhftance, i. c. take away from a 
SubHance the Solidity which it had before, and which made it Mat- 
ter, and then give it a Faculty of Thinking, which it had not before, 
and which m^es it a Spirit, the fame Subftance remaining. For if 
'the fame Subftance remains not. Body is not changed into an immaterial 
Suhfiancej but the folid Subl^ance, and all belonging to it, is annihi- 
lated, and an immaterial Subftance created, which is not a change of 
one thing into another, bat the deflxoying of one, and making another 
de ncup, Jfn this chanjg;e thercfoje of a B^ly or material Subllance in- 
to an xmjn^eiial^ let us obferve thefe dimnd^ Coniideratipns. 

Firft, you fay, God mety^ Ifhefteajesf take away from a folid Sab- 
ftance Solidity, which is that which makes it a material Subftance or 
Body I and niay make it an itnmaterial Subftanctt i. e, a Subllance 
without Solidity. But this Privation of one Quality, gives it not ano- 
ther; the bare taking away a lower or lefs noble Quality, does not 
five it an higher or nobler; that muft be the gift ot*God. For the 
iure Privation of one, and a meaner Qualitv, cannot be the Poiition 
of an higher and better 5 unlefs any one will fay, th^t Cogitation, or' 
the Power of Thinl|:ing, refults from the Nature of Subitance itfelf ; 
whidh }f it do^ then wherever there is 5ubftance, there muft be Cogi- 
tation, or a Po>yer of T|iinking. Here then, upon yoqr Lordfhip's 
(Jwin Principles^ Is an immaterial ^ubfianct^ without the Faculty of 
Thinking. 

In the next place, you will not deny, \nx God may give to this 
Subftance, thu« deprived of Solidity, a Faculnr of Thinking ; for you 
foppofe it made capable of that; by being male inimaterial ; whereby 
you allow^ that the fame numerical Subftance may be fometimea 
wholly incogitative, or without a Power of Thinking, and at other 
times perfeSly cogitative, or indued with a Power of Thi'^k'ng' 

Further, you wul not deny, but God can give it Solidity and make 

it material again,. For, I conclude, it will not be dettiea, that God 

' can make it again what it was before. Now I crave leave to aik 

ybor Lordfhip, why God having given to this Subftanee tl|C Faculty 

of Thinking'^r Solidity was taken from it, caanot restore to it So* 

L 4 lidity 
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lidity agiUfi, without taking tw#y the Faculty of Thiokui^? Whot^ 
you have rcfolved this, my Lord, you will have proved it inpoflible 
for God's Dmnipotcncc to ^ivc a folid Subftance a Faculty of Think- 
ing ; but till then, not having proved it impoiEble, and yet denying 
dxat God can do it, is to deny that be can do what is in itfelf poi- 
fible I which, as I humbly conceive, is vifibly t^Ji^ 
f I Anfw. p. 7$, BounJs to God's Omnifotnify^ though you fay here * 
you do not fit Bounds to God^s Omnipetency* 
If I ihottld imitate yoiir Lordfhip's way of Writing, 1 fiiould not 
omit to bring in Epicurus here, and takei Notice that this was bis 
way, Dium *verbis famrcy re tolkre : And then add* that / am certaii^ 
you do not think he promoted the great S»ds of Religion and MoraUfy^ 
1 h r For it is with foch candid and kind Infinuations ^ 

t Ib^ ^i^*' ^^^^' '^^ y°" ^^^"S *° ^^^ + ^^°^^" *°^ ^ Spine/a 
* P* f^' into your Difcourfe here about God's being able, i£ 

he pleafe, to give to fome Parcels of Matter, order'd as he thinks fit« 
a Faculty of Thinking : Neither of thofe Authors having, as ajj-" 
pears by any Paffa^s you bring out of them, faid any thing to thir ' 
Queitiott, nor havu^g, as it feems, any other Buiineu here, but by 
^eir Names fkilfully to give that Charader to iqy £ook, with whicA 
ypu would recommen4 it to the World. 

I pretend not to enquire what meafure of Zeal, nor for what, guides 
ypur^ordihip's Pen in fuch a way of Writing, as yours has all along 
peen with me : Only I cannot but coniider, what Reputation it woalq^ 
give to the. Writings of the Fathers of the Church, if they flioold 
th^ik Truth required, or Religion allowed them to inutate fuch Pat- 
terns. But, God be thanked, there be thofe amongft them who dq 
not admire fuch Ways of managing the Caufe of Truth or Religion; 
they being fenfible, that if every one, who believes or can pretend he 
Katn Truui on his Side, is thereby authorized, without Proofs to 
fnfinuatc whatever may. fcrve to prejudice Mens Minds againft'the 
other Side, there will be great Ravage made on Charity and Prafticfe,. 
without any Gain to Trutb.or Knowledge : And that the Libcrtiei. 
frequently uken by Difputants to do fo, may have been the Cauff; 
that the World in all Ages has received fo much {larm, ai^d fo Uttl^. 
Advaqtage from Controvcrfies in Religion, 

' Thefe are the Argufnents which your Lordihip has brought to con- 
fute one Saying in my Book, by other PaiTages in it j which therefore 
feeing air but Argumenia ad Hominem, if they did prove what they do 
not, are of no other ufe, tWan to gain a. Viftory over me : A thing 
methinks^ fo muck beneath your Lordil^iD, that it does n0t defervb 
one of yourPa|;es. The Queftioi^ is, whisther God can, if be pleafes, 
bellow on any Parcel of Matter^ ordered as he thinks fit, a Faculty 
N I Anf. p. 70. o^f Perception and Thinking. You fay, || Tou look, 
B, «•_' . t^n a mifiake biffin to be of dangerous Cenfiqueueiy 

as to the great Ends ofReligiommd I^oralsty., 1£ this be fo, my Lord* ^ 
I think one' ifnay well Wonder,' why your Lordihip has brought no 
Argurrients to eflabliih the Truth itielf,. which Tou look on to he of fuch 
dangeroissConfeguencetobemi^e^ettini but have fpent fo ms^ny Page|^ 



0|^ Ml a PfrfimdMatttTi in cndeavonring to ihew. That I had Incon- 
»ftenciea in my Book ; which if any fo^h thing had been (hewed» the 
0ueftion would be ftill as far from being deci(kd, and the Danger of 
fniftaking about it as little preventedy as if nothing of all this had been 
faid. J f therefore your Lordihip's Care of the pt/a/ Ends of Religion' 
andMoraJity have made Tou think it tuceffary to clear this C^ueftion, the 
iVof Id has Reafon to conclude there is little to be faid againil that Pro^ 
poiition, which is to be found in my Book* ^ncernii^ the Poffibility, 
that ibmp Parcels of Matter Q^ight he fo ordered by Omnipotence, as 
to be endued with a Faculty ofThinking, if God fo pleafed ; iince 
yoar Lordftiip's Concern w t^i^ fromting the ireat Ends of ReU^io^ 
and Morality 9 has not enabled you to mx)duce one Aigvment againi: 
^ Propoiltion that you think of/o dangeroks Con/e^uence to them. 

And here I crave leave to obferve, Th^ tho' in your Title Page yon 
promife to prove, that my Notion of Ideas is incon/tftent ivith itftlf^ 
^which if it were, it could hardly be proved to be inconfident with an/ 
thing elfe) and nvith the Articles of the Chriflian faith ; yet your At^* 
tempts all alonjo; have been to prove me, in tome faflages of my Book, 
lAcotififtent with myfelf, without having fhewn any Proportion v^ 
my Book inconfiftent with any ArUcU efthe Cbrifiiap Faith. 

I think your Lordfiiip has indeed ihade vfo ot one Argument of 
your own : But it is fuch an one, that I confefs I do not iee Kow it is 
a^t much to promote E^eligion, efpecially the Chrillian I^eligionii 
toundi^l on Revelation. I fhwfet down your Lordihip's 
Words, that they may beconBdered; You^fay, * That • i Anfw. - 
you are of Opinion^ thiaf (he great Ends of Religion and p*, 54> 55*> • 
Morality, are heft fecuritd by the F roofs of the Immor^ 
tality of the Soul from its Nature and Froperties ; and luhicb you think 
proves it imnutterial. Tour Lordftnp does not queftlon whether God case 
gi*ve Immortality to a material Suhftoflce ; hut you fay it takes ofif -very 
Unucbfrom the E'uidenee of Immortality p if it depend wholly upon God*$ 
giving that, *which of itj own Nature it it not capable 
^fy &c. So likewifc you fay, \ If a Afjwr cannot & f *Anfw., 
cjtrtcunt hut tbaf matter may thinks (at I affirm) then p. 28« 
•ivobat becomes of the Soul*t Immateriality (and confe- 
quently ImmortaitjfJ from its Operations f But for all tbisy fay /, his 
Aflurance of Faith remains on its own Bafis* Now you appeal to any 
Mfan ofSenfe» whether the findiug the Uncertainty of bis own, Frinciplesy 
which he went upout in Fofnt ofHeafon^ doth not weaken the Credibility 
if theft fundamental Articles y when they are confidered^ purely as Mat-^ 
ters of faith t For before^ there wat a natural Credibility in thetn on 
the account ofReafiu; but by, going. on wrong Groundt ofUertainty^ all 
that is^ lofty and infiead of being certain^ be is more doubtful than etfer^ 
And If the Ewdence of Faith fall.fo mi^h fimt of that pf Reafon^ 
it muft needs ba^ue lefs Effed upon Men*t Mindty when the Suhferviincy 
ofReaJmJs taken away; as it muft be when the Groundt ofCertaintyt 
fy Reafon are vaniftfed* Is it at all probable^ That he who finds hie 
J^fon deceive hiof in fuch Fundamental fointsj fieuU have his Fttitif 
*' ' \ ' • • jiand 
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^ fiaml firm afid unmo^eabU on the Account of Re*velaticn ? For in Matters 
of Revelation^ there muft he fome antecedeiU Princif Us fuppofed^ before nne 
can believe any thing on the Account ofit* 

More to the fame Purpofe we have fome Pages farther, where 
from fome of my Words, your Lordfhip fays, 
• lb. p. 35. ^Yott c^nmt hut ohfer<vty ^at *we ha've no Certainfj 
upon my Grounds ^ that Selfconfcioufne/s depends upon ate 
imS'vidual immaterial Suhftancey and confequently that a material Sub^ 
fiance may, according to my Principles^ have Self-conjcioufnefs in it ; at 
Uafi^ that 1 am not certain of the contrary. Whereupon your Lordjhip bids 
me conftder, whether this doth not a little affeS the whole Article of the 
RefurreBion f What does all this tend to, but to make the World be- 
lieve, that I have kffined the Credibility of the Immortality of the 
Soul, and the Refurre£Uon, 4iy fayinr. That thpugh it be moft highly 
probable, that the Soul is immaterisu, yet upon my Principles it can- 
not be demonftrated; becaufe it is not impoifible to God's Omnipo- 
tency, if he pleafes, to beltow upon fome Parcels of Matter, diipofed 
as he {Rt,% fit, a Faculty of Thinking ? 

Tki^ your Accufation of my kffimug the Credibility of thefe ^Articles 
of Faith, is founded on this. That the Article of the Immortality of 
the Soul abates of its CredibiKty. if it be allowed, That its Immate- 
riality (which is the fuppojed Proof from Reafon and Philofophj^ of 
its Immortality) cannot be demonllratedfrom natural Reafon : Which 
Argument of your Lprdfbip's bottoms, as I humbly conceive, on this. 
That Divine Revelation abates of its Credibility in all thofe Articles it 
propofes, proDorcionably as Human Reafon fails to fupport the Tedi- 
mony of God. And all that your Lordfhip in thofe Panages has faid, 
when examined, will, I fuppofe^ be found to import thus much,<z;/2.' 
Does God propofe any thing to Mankind to be believed ? It is very 
it and credible to be believed, if Reafon can demonflrate it to be 
^ue. But if Human Reafon come fbort in the Cafe, and cannot 
make it out, its Credibility is thereby lejened\ which is in efledt to 
fay. That the Veracity of God is not a firm and fure Foundation of 
Faith to rely upon, without the concurrent Teftimony of Reafon \ 
i. e. with Reverence be it (poken, God is not to be believed on his 
own Word, nnlefs what he reveals be in itfelf credible, and might 
be believed without him. 

If this be a way to promote Reli^on, the Chriftian Religion, in all 
its Articles, 1 am not forr/ that it is not a viKf to be found in any of 
my Writings; for I imagine an)r thing like this would (and I ihould' 
think de(erved to) have other Titles than bare Seepticifm oe^owed up- 
on it, and would have raifed no fmall Outcrv aeainll anv one, wJiq 
is not to be funpofed to be in the right in ail £at he iays, and fo 
jnay fecurely fay what he pleafes. Such as I, the Profanum Vulgus^ 
who take too much upon us, if we would examine, have nothing to 
do but to hearken and believe, though what he faid ihould fqbvert 
the very Foundations of the Chriftian Faith. 

What I haV€ above obferved^ is fo vifibly contained in yopr Lord-- 

^ fliip't 
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flkip^s Argument, That when I met with it in ycmr Anfwcr to my firll 
Letter, it feenied fo ftrange from>!i Man of yoar Lord(hip*s Ckarafter^ 
^nd in a Difpute in Defence of the Qodbine of the Trinity, that I 
could hardly perfuadc nwfelf, but it was a Slip of 
your Pen : But when I found it in your fecond Let- • z Anf. 
ter * made ufe of again, and ferionfly enlarged as an p. 28, 29. 
Argument of Weight to be infifted upon, I was con- 
vinced, that it was a Principle, that you heartily embraced, how little 
favourable foever it was to the Articles of the Chiiftian Religion, and 
particularly thofe which you undertook to defend. 

I deiire my Reader to pernfe the Paflages as they ftand in your Let-* 
ters themfelves, and fee whether what you fay in them does not a-' 
ijiount to this : That a Revelation from Ood is more or lefs credible^ ' 
according as it has a Wronger or weaker Confirmation from Human 
Reafon. For, 

1. Your Lordlhip fays, t 200^/0 xr0/^«^/09 «u;^«fi&rr 
, God can give Immortality to a materiaf Subftana % hut % i Anf. fC ' 
jou fay it takts off very mnch /rom the Evidence ofTm" 55* 
fnortality^ if it depends <whdly upon God's giving tbdt^ 
nyhich of its otvn Nature it is not capable of 

To which 1 reply, any one's not being able to demcmHrate the Soal 
to be immaterial, takes off not <very muchy nor at all, from ^tEvidenct 
^ its htmortality^ if 'God has revealed that it fliall be inunorttl; 
Secaufe the Veracity of God is a Demonftration of the Truth of what 
he has revealed, and the want of another Demonftration of a I^opo- 
iition, that is demon ftratively true, takes not off from the Bvidente 
of it. For where there is a clear Demonftration, there is^ as mnch 
Evidence as any Truth can have, that is not iblf-evident. God has 
revealed that the Souls of Men fhall live for ever. But, fays yonr 
Lordihip, from this Evidence it ukes off verv much, if it depends <UfM'- 
ty upon God's giving that fwhich of its otvn Nature it is not capable efi 
J. e. The Revelation and Teftimony of God lofes much of its Evi- 
fdence, if this depends wholly upon the good Pleafure of God, and 
cannot be demonftratively made out by natural Reafon, that the 
Soul is immaterial, and confequently in its own Natate iamortah 
For that is all that here is or can be meant by thefe Words, nvhichof 
its own Nature it is not capable of to make them to the Purpofe. For 
the whole of your Lordfliip*s Difcourfe here, is to prove, that the 
Soul cannot be material, becaufe then the Evidence of its being im* 
mortal would l^e *yay much lejfened. Which is to fay, that it is not as 
credible upon Divine Revelation, that a material Subftance (hould 
be immortal, as an immaterial; or which is all one, That Ood it not 
equally to be believed, when he declares, that a material Snb^ce 
ftall be immortal, as when he declares, that an immaterial fhail be 
fo ; becaufe the Immortality of a material Subftance Cannot bede* 
monftrated from natural Reafon. 

Let us try this Rule of your Lordihip'sr a little farther, God hath 

revealed, that the Bodies Men fhall have after the Refurredion, as 

well as their Souls^ ihall live to Eternity. Does your Lordihip believe 

^ the 
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tbc eterfial Life of tlie one of thefe more than of the other, becasie yooi. 
think you con prove it of one of them by natoral Reafon, and of the 
other not? Or can any one^ who admits of Divine Revelation in the 
Cafe, doubt of one of them more than the other I Or think this Pro- 
pofition kfs credible* That the Bodies of Men, after the Refar- 
re^on, ihall live for ever; than this* That the Soals of Men ihall, 
after the Reforredion, live for ever ? For that he mud do, if he 
thinks either of them is lefs credible than the other. If this be fo, 
Reafon is to be confulted how far God is to be believed, amd the 
Credit of Divine Teilimony muft receive its Force from the Evidence* 
of Reafon ; which is evidently to take away the Credibility of Di- 
~ vine Revelation in all fupernataral Truths, wherein the Evidence 
of ReaioB fails. And how much fuch a Principle as this tends to 
the Support of the Dodrine of the Trinity, or the promoting the' 
Chriltian Religion, I (hall leave it to your Lordfhip to coniider. 

I am not fo well read in Hohhes or Sfino/at as to be able to fay; 
what were their Opinions in this Matter. But poiTibly there be thofe^ 
who will ^hink your Lordihip's Authority of moreUfe to them in the 
Cafe, than thofe juftlv decried Names; and be glad to £nd your 
Lordfiiip a Patron of the Crocks pfRga/on, fo little to the Advantage. 
pit thd Oraclii of Divine Revelation. This at leafl, \ think, aiay 

be fobjoined to the Words at the Bottom of the^ 
^1 Aa£ ^, 6^. next Page*, That tbqfe nuho have gone about to lefien 

the Credibility of the Articles of Faiths whidi evi* 
dently they do, who fay they are le(s credible, becaufe they cannot 
ibe made out demonftratively by natural Reafon, have not beeA 
thought to fecure feveral of th^; Articles of the Chriitian Faith, 
efpeaally thofe of the TViW^, Incarncuioti^ and Refwrrt^ion of the- 
Body, which are thofe upon the Account of which I am brought b/ 
your Lordihip into thi^ Difpute* 

I fhall not trouble tlie Reader with >x>nr Lord(hip*s Endeavours, in 
the fi)llowing Words, to prove. That if the Soul be not aa immate- 
itial Sub&ance, it can be nothing but Life ; your very . £rft Words 

viiibly confuting all thatyou alledge to that Purpofe. 
t 1 Anf* p. They are, f If tb$ Swi be a material SvhSanct^ it ii 
55. really nothing but hife \ which is to fay. That if th« 

Soul be reaUy a Suiftancty it is not really a Subjiance^ 
but re£^y nothing clfe but an Affection of a Subftance ; for the Life^ 
whether of a material or immaterial Subftance, is not the Subftance 
itfelf, but an AiFedUon of it. 

2. You fay, % Jltb^^ lue think thefeparate State of 
I I Anf. p. th^ Spui after Oe^th^ is fuficiently re^veakd in tb^ 
57. Seripture-; yet it. crustes. a great DiJUulty in ui^* 

figntUmg it^ if the Soul be nothing but Ltfe^ or a nk^r 
Urial Svhfiflmi%. nt^ich mnfi be dijjbl'ved «vohen Life, is ended. For if 
the Soul be a material Subfiance^ it muft be made upt as others are^ 6f 
the Cohefitn of f olid and feparate. Parts^ hotw minute and invifble JS^ 
ener they be* A^d ivhat is it, *wffich Jhould keep theta together f <whe>^ 
Life is gone? So thai it. ism eafy Master to gi^ve an Accotmt how the( 
Soul fifodd be capable of Immortality ^ unlefs it h an inmaierial Sub* 

fiance \ 
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fiance % and then ive know the Solution and Texture of Bodies cat^t 
reach the Soul^ being of a different Nature, 

Let it be as liard a matter as it will, to give an Account what it is that 
flnuld keep the Farts cf a material Soul together 9 after it is feparated from 
the Body ; yet it will be always as eafy to give an Account of it, as 
to give an Account *vjhat it is wDhich^Jhall keet together a material and 
immaterial Subftance. And yet the Difficulty that there is togi'vea^ 
Recount ofthaty I hope, docs not, with your Lordihip, ^weaken the Cre- 
dikility rfthe iiifeparable Union of Soul and Body to Eternity: and 
f pjrfiiade myfel*, that the Men of Senfe^ to whom your Lordihip 
appeals in the Cafe, do not find their Belief of this Fundamental Point 
niQch ^weakened by that Difficulty. I thought heretofore (and by 
your Lordfhip's Permiffion would think (b ftill) that the Union of 
the Parts of matter, one with another, is as much in the Hands of 
God, as the Union of a material and itnmateriat Subftance ; and that 
it does not take off very much 9 or at all, from the Evidence of Immor"- 
teUityt which depends Cn that Union, that // is no eafy matter to give 
an Account *what it is theU Jhould keep them together : Tho' its depending 
kvbolly upon the Gift and good P leaf ure ofGod, where the manner creates 
freat Difficulty in the Underjhmdingy and our Reafon cannot difcove^r 
m the Nature of Things hovr it is, be that which, your Lordihip 
§b pofitively fays, leffens the Credibility of the Fundamental Articles of 
the Refurre&ion and Immortality* 

But, my Lord, to remove tnisGWeftion a little, and to fhew ofhow 
fimrll Force it is even with yourfelf ; give me leave to prefome, That 
your Lordihip as firmly believes the Immortality of the Body after the 
Refttneftion, as any other Article of Faith : Iffo, then it being no eafy 
matter to give an Account <, what it is that JhaB keep together the Parts of a 
material* Soul, to one that believes it is material, can no more weaken 
the Credibility of its Immortality, than the like Difficulty weakens the 
Credibility oi the Immortality of the Body. For when your Lordihip 
fiiall find it an eafy matter tonve an Account vihat it is befidcs the good 
neafore of God, which palfkeep together t\it'?9xisof oxit material Bo- 
dies toEtemi,ty, or even Soul and Body, I doubt Aot but any one wha 
flwU think the Soul material, will alfo find it as eajy to give an Account 
nfifbat it is that (hall keep thofh P^ts of Matter alfo together to Eternity* 
Were it not that the Waftnth of Contfoverfy is apt to make Mea 
fo fer forget, as to take up thofe Principles themfelves (when they will 
ferve their turn) which they have highly condemned in others, I 
Ihould wonder to find your Lordihip to argue, that becaufe it is a 
Diftcahy to underftand what Jhould keep together the minute Parts of a 
material Soul, fwhen Lift is gone ; and oecaufe // is not an eaJy Matter 
to give an Account how the Soul Jhould be capable of Immortality ^ unleft 
it be an immaterial Subfiance : Therefore it is not fo credible, as if^t 
nsstre eafy to give an Account by natural Reafon, how // could he. For 
to this it is, that all this your Difcourfe tends, as is evident by what 
is already fetdown out of Page 55 ; and will be more fully made out by 
what your Lordfliip fays in other Places, though there needs no fuch 
Proof, fioce it womd all be^nothin^f againftme in any other Serife. - 

I thought 
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I AoQglit yopt Lordfiiip had in odier Places averted* and infified 
oa this 1 rath, That no part of Di^e Revelation was the leis to be 
tM^lieved, becaufe the thing ixSAi cnattd great Difficulty in the Under* 
fian4ittgy and the Manner of it was hard to be explained, and it *vuas 
no eajy matter to ginfe am Account how it was. This» as I take it» your 
Lcrdihip condemned in others as a very unreaibnable Principle, and 
inch as would fi^bvert all the Articles of the Chriftian Religion , that 
were mere Matters of Faith* as I think it will : And is it poflible, 
that yon (hould make ufe of it here yoorfelf, againft the Article oT 
%ife and Immortality y that Chnft hath brought to Light through tho 
Gofpel, and neither was« nor could be made out by natural Reafon 
without Revelation? But you will £iy, you fpeak only of the SouU 
and your Words are. That // ii m eafy. Matter to give an Account how 
the Soulfl?ould be capable rf Immortality ^ unlefe it he an immaterial Sub^ 
fiance. I grant it ; but crave leave to fay. That there is not any one 
of thofe Difficulties, that are or can be raifed about the Manner bo^w 
a material Soul can be immorul, which do not as well reach the 
Immortality of the Body. 

But if it were not fo, I am fure this Principle of your Lordihip's 
would reach other Articles of Faith, wherein our natural Reafon finds 
it not fo eafy to give an Account hofvo thofe Myfterics are: And 
which therefore, according to ^our Principles, mul!l be lefs credible 

than other Articles, that creaie lefi Difficulty to the Uie^ 
T 2 Anf. p. 28. derfianding. For your Lordihip fays, *" That^« appeal 

to any Man of Sen/e^ whether to a Man, who thought 
by his Principles he could from natural Grounds demonftrate the m- 
mortality of the Soul, the finding the Uncertain^ of thofe Principles he 
luent upon in point ofReafouy i. e. the finding he could not certainly 
prove it by natural Reafon, doth not ^weaken the Credibility rftbat 
Fundamental ArtitUy nuhen it is confidered purely as a Mattir of Faith f 
Which, in efieft, I humbly conceive, amounts to this. That a Pro- 
pofition divinely revealed, that cannot be proved by natural Rea^, 
IS lefs credible than one that can: Which feems to me to come venr 
little fhort of this, with due Reverence be it fpoken. That God is 
lefs to be l^elieved when he affirms a Propofition that cannot be 
proved by natural Reafon, than when he propofes what can be ]>roved 

by it. The dired contrary to which is my Opinion, 
f 2 Anf. p. 29. tho' you endeavour to make it good by thefe fbl« 

lowing Words ; \ If the Evidence of Faith fallfo 
muchflfort of that of Reafon^ it mufi needs have lefs effeS upon Mem 
Mindsy tvhen the Subferviency of Reafon is taken a/vaay ; as it «r«^ be vibm 
the Grounds of Certainty by Ktafon are vanifind. Is it at eU probeUt^ 
that he viho finds his Reafon deceive him in lucb Fundamental Points, 
Jhould have his Faith fiand firm and unmoveable on the Account ofRtfot" 
lotion f Than which I think there are hardly plainer Words to be 
found out to declare, that the Credibility of God's Tefiimony de* 
pends on the natural Evidence of ProbabUity of the Things we re- 
ceive from Revelation, and rifes and falls with it; and that the 
TrocLt of God| or the Articles of mere Faiths loie fo much of their 
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CreMbiUiy^ . :u they want Proof from Reafpn : Wlilch if true, ReviS^ 
lation may come to have no Credihility at all. For if, in this prc- 
fent Cafe, the Credibility of this Proportion, The Souls of Men 
fhall live for ever, revealed in the Scripture, be lefTened by con- 
feffing it cannot be demonHratively proved from Reafon ; though it 
be af&rted to be mod highly prolpable: Muft not, by the fame Rule, 
its Credibility dwindle away to nothing, if natural Reafon fhould 
not be able to make ft out to be fo much as probable, or ihould 

flace the Probability from natural Principles on the other Side? 
'or if mere want of Demonftration lejfens the Credihility of any Pro- 
poiitioD divinely revealed, muft not want of Probability, or con- 
trary Probability from natural Reafon, quite take away its Credibi* 
lity ? Here at laft it muft end, if in any one Cafe the Ver.acity of 
Godr and the CreMhility of the Truths we receive from him by Re- 
velation, be fubje^ed to the Verdidls of Human Reafon, and h^ 
allowed to receive any Acccffion or Diminution from other Proofs^ 
or want of other Proofs of its Certainty or Probability. 

If this be your Lordfhip*s way to promote Religion, or defend its 
Articles^ I know not what Argument the greateft Enemies of it could 
life more effcftual for the Subverfion of thofe you have undertaken 
to defend ; this being to refolve all Revelation perfcdly and purely 
into natural Reafon, to bound its Credibility by that, and leave no 
room for Faith in other Things, than what can be accounted for by 
natural Reafon without Revelation. 

Your LordQiip * iniifts much upon it, as if I had 
contradifted what I have faid in my EJayt by faying, • i Anf. p. 
f That upon my Principles it cannot be demonftra- 48—94. 
lively proved, that it is an immaterial Subftance in us f B. 2. C, 
that thinks, however probable it be. He that will 23. 
be at the Pains to read thatChapter of mine, andcon- 
iider it, will find, that my Bunnefs there was to fhew, that it was no 
harder to conceive an immaterial than a material Subftance; and that 
from the Ideas of Thought, and a Power of moving of Matter, which 
We experienced in ourfelves, (Ideas originally not belonging to Mat- 
ter as Matter) there was no more Difficulty to conclude there was an 
immaterial SubiUnce in us, than that we had material Parts. Thcfe 
Ideas of Thinking, and Power of moving of Matter, I in another 
place ihewed, did demonftratiyely lead us to the certain Knowledge 
of the Exiftence of an immaterial Thinking Being, in whom we have 
the Idea of Spirit in the ftrifteft Senfe; in which Senfelalfo applied it 
to the Soul, m the 23d Ch. of my E/JTay ; the eafily conceivable Poffi- 
bility, nay jreat Probability, that the thinkihg Subftance in us is im- 
material, givine me fufiicient Ground for it : In which Senfe I ihall 
t)unk I may fafely attribute it to the Thinking Subftance in us, till 
your Lordfliip ftxall have better proved from my Words, That it is 
impoffible it ihould be immaterial. For I only; fay. That ir is pof-' 
fible, I e. involves no Contradidlion, that Godi the Omnipotent im- 
inaterial Spirit, fliould, if he pl^afes, give to f9me Parcels of Matter, 

difpofed 
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difeofed as he thinks fit» a Power of Thinking and Moving ? 
"V-^mch Parcels of Mafter, fo endued with a Power of Thinking and 
Motion, might properly be called Spirits, in ContradiMn^on to 
unthinking Mat^r. In all which, I prefume, there is no manner of 
Contradidhon. 

I juflified my ufe of the Wori^Spirit, in that Senfe, from thi 
Authorities of Gcero and /^i>^, Applying ^e Latin Word Sftritus, 

from whence Spirit is denved, to a Soul as a thinluBg' 
♦ I Anf. p. Thing, without excluding Materiality out of it. To 
58 6o, which your Lordfhip replies, * not Cicero, in his 

Tu/cuian ^eftionsi/iippojes the Seulmt to heafkerjhrt 
fifBodyy But »fa different Nature from the Body. -----^That be caOs the 

Body the Pri/on of the Soul And fays, TbeU a «wife MaM*s Bufimefs 

if to dra^ off his Soul from bis Body. And then yopr Lordihip concludes, 
as is afual, with a Quedion, // it pojjihle ut^vj to think fo great a Man 
tobkedxon the Soul hut as a Modification of the Body^ 'which tnufl he at an 
end 'With Life f Anf. ^o \ it is impoiTible diat a Man of fo good 
Senfe as 9ft/^, when he uf^s the Word Corpus or Bodfy for the grofs 
and viiible parts of a Man, which he ack|iowle(%es to be Mortal^ 
ihould looi on the Soul to he m Modification of that Body 3 in a Diicourfe 
wherein he was endeavouring to perfuade another, that it was im- 
toiortal. It is to be acknowledged that truly great Men^ fuch as he was, 
are not wont fi) manifeftly to contradid tbemfelves. He had therefore 
no Thought concerning the Modification of the Body of a Man in the 
Cafe : He was not fuch a Trifler as to examine, whether tide Modi- 
fication of the Body of a Man was immortal, when that Body itfelf 
was mortal ; And therefore, that which he reports as Diceearcbus*^ 
Opinion, he difmiiTes in the beginning without any more ado, r. 1 1. 
But Cicero't was a dirc£l, plain, and fenfible Enquiry, viz. What 
the Soul was? to fee whether from thence he could difcover its Im- 
mortality. But in all that Difcourfe in his firft Book of Tufculan 
^eftionsy where he lays oiit fo much of his Reading and Reafon, 
there is not one Syllable fhewiiig the lead Thought that the Soul was 
an immaterial Subilance ; but many Things dire£^ly to the contrary. 
Indeed (1) he fhuts out the Botfy^ taken in the 
f Ch. 19, 2i, Senfe he ufes f Corpus all along, for the fenfible 
30, 31, ^c. organical Parts of a Man; and is pofitive that is 

not the Soul : And Body in this Senfe, taken for the 
Human Body, he calls the Prifon of the Soul; and fays a wife Man, 
inftancing in Socrates and Cato, is glad of a fair Opportunity to get 
out of it. But he no where fays any fuch thing of Matter : fe calls 
not Matter in general the Prifon of the Soul, nor talks a Word of 
being feparate from it. 

2. He concludes, that the Soul is not like other Things here be: 
low, made up of a Compofition of the Elements, Ch^ 27. 

3. He excludes the two grofs Elements, Earth and Water, fiofll 
being the Soul, Ch. 26. 

U 
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' So far he is clear and poiitive : But beyond this he is uncertain ; be- 
yond this he could not get : For in fome Places he fpeaks doubtfully, 
whether the Soul be not Air, or Fire, Aninuifit animus ignifvey nefcio^ 
c* 25. And therefore he agrees with PanatiuSf that, if it be at all Ele- 
mentary^ it is, as he calls it, Infiammoi a Animas inflamed Air \ and for 
this he gives feveral Reafons, <:• 1 8, 19. And though bethinks it to be 
ni^ peculiar Nature of its owfiy yet he is fo far from thinking it imma- 
terial, that he faysf, c. 19. That the admitting it to be of an aerial or 
igneous Nature, would not be inconMent with any thing he had faid* 
. That which he feems moft to incline to is. That the Soul was not 
at all Elementary, but was,'<^~the fame Subftance with the Heavens; 
which ArifiotUy, to dillineuifli from the four Elements, and the 
changeable Bodies here below, which he fuppofed jnade up of them,, 
called ^inta Effentia, That this was Tulfy*s Opinion is plain from 
thefe Words, Ergo Animas (qui, ut ego dico, di'vinus) eft, ut Euripides 
audet diceref Deus ; ^ quidemyfi Beus aut anima out ignis eft, idem eft 
animus hominis^ . Nam ut ilia natura cceleftis et terra 'vacat ^ humor e ; 
Jic utriufquebMTum rerum humanus animus eft expers^ Sin (iufem eft quin- 
ta quadam nature^ ah Ariftotele indu&a ; primum hac l^ deorum-eft isf 
animorum* Hone not fententiam/ecutiy his ipfis ^verbis inCon/olatione hac 
fxpreffimusy ch. 26.- And then he goes on, r. 27. to repeat thofe his 
own Words, which your Lordfhip has quoted out of him, wherein he 
had affirmed, in his Treatiie de Cqnftilationey the Soul not to have its 
Original from the Earth, or to be mixed or made of any Thing earth* 
ly ; but had faid, Singularis eft igitur quadam natura l5 <vis animiy fe^ 
junSa ah his ufitads notijque natttris : Whereby he tells us, he meant 
nothing hnt Ariftotle^s ^nta EJentia; which being unmixed, being 
that of which the Gods and-Souls conMed, he calls it dMnum, ceelefte^ 
and concludes it eternal ; it being, as he fpeaks, Sejun^a ah omni mortali 
concretione. From which it is clear, That in all his Enauiry about the 
Subftance of the Soul, his Thoughts went not beyond the four EIe>- 
ments, or AriftotU% ^nta Effentia^ to look for it. In all which there 
is nothing of Iinmateriality, but quite the contrary. 

He was willing to believe (as good and wife Men have always 
been) that the Soul was immortal; but for that, it is plain, he never 
thought of its Immateriality, bat as the Eaftern People do, who believe 
the Soul to be immortal, but have, neverthelefs no Thought, no Con^ 
ception of its Imm^tteriality . It is remarkable what a very confider- 
\r 1 'f able iand judicious Author fays* in the Cafe. JVoO//- 

Loubere du ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ y^^ y^^ j^ univerftdly recei'ved as that 
Rcyaumedel^i- y^^^ Immortality of the Soul; hut its Immateriality is 
amyV.X .c. 19. ^ S^ruthy the Knoivledge nvhereof has not fpread fo far. 
^' ^' And indeed it is extremely difficult to let into the Mind 

of a Siamitc, the Idea of a pure Spirit • This the Miffionaries, ijoho ha've 
' been longeft among them, are pofitiye in. All the Pagans of the Eaft do 
truly helieaiet That there remains fomething of a Man after his Deaths 
ivhich fuhftfts independently and feparately from his Body, But they give 
Extenfton and Figure to that which remains^ and attribute to it all the 
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fame Members , fill the fame SuBfiaficei\ buth folid and liquid^ nishich i 
^ Bodies are compofed of. They onlyfupfofe that the Souls are of a Matter 
fttbtiU enough to efcape being feen or handled, — Such wire the Shades eatef 
Manes of the Greeks and the Romans. And it is by thefe Figures of 
the Souls t anf^erable to thofe of the Bodies ^ that y'lr^X fuppefid iEneas 
knew f alinurus, Dido, and Anchifcs, in the other World. 

This Gentleman was not a Man that travelled into thofe Parts for 
his Plcafure, and to have the Opportunity to tell ftrange Stories, col- 
leded by Chance, when he returned : But one chcnen on purpoie 
(and he feems well chofen for the jpurpofe) to enquire into the Singu- 
larities of Siam. And he has fo well acquitted himfelf of the Com- 
miflion, which his Epiflle Dedicatory tells us he had,' to inform himfelf 
exaAly of what was moil remarkable there, that had we -but fuch an 
Account of other Countries of the Eaft, as he has given us of this 
Kingdom, which he was an Envoy to, we fhould be much better ac- 
quainted than we are, with the Manners, Notions, End Religions of 
that Part of the World inhabited by civilreed Nations, who want nci- 
^Her good Senfe nor Acutenefs of Reafon, though not caft into the 
Mould of the Logick and Philofbphy of our Schools. 

But to return to Cicero : It is plain. That in his Enquiries about the 
Soul, his Thoughts went not at all beyond Matter. This ^c Exprcl^ 
fionsthat drop from him in feveral Places of this Book, evidently fhew; 
For Example, That the Souls of excellent Men and Women afcended 
into Heaven ; of others, that they remained hereon Earth, r. 1 2. That 
the Soul is hot, and warms the Body : That, at its leaving the Bodv, it 
penetrates "and divides, and breaks through our thick, cloudy, moifl 
Air: That it flops in the Region of Fire, and afcends no farther, the 
Equality of Warmth and Weight making that its proper Place, where 
it isnourifhed and fuftained with the fiune Things, wherewith the Stars 
are nourilhed and foftaincd, and that by the Convenience of its Neigh- 
bourhood it (hall there have a clearer View and fuller Kncwledgeof 
i:he Heavenly Bodies, e. 19. That the Soul alfo from this Height fliall 
have a pleafant and fairer Profpedl of the Globe of the Earth, the 
•J>irpoi(ition of whofe Parts will then lie before it in one View, c, 20. 
That it is hard to determine what Conformation, Size, and Place, the 
Soulhas in the Body: That it is toofubtilctobcfeen : That it is in the 
. Human Body as in a Hoofe, or a VefTel, or a Receptacle, c, 22. All 
which are Expreffions that fufHcieiitly Evidence, tnathe who uf^d them 
had not in his Mind feparated Materiality from the Idea of the Sonh 
It may perhaps be replied. That a great Part of this which we£nd 
in chap. 19. is laid upon the Principles of thofe who would have the 
Soul to be Artima inflammata^ inflamed Air* I grant it. But it is alfb 
to be obferved. That in this ipth, and the two following Chapters, 
he does not only not deny, but even admits. That io material a 
Thing as inflamed Air may think. 

The Truth of the. Cafe in (hort is this ; Cicero was wilKnc^ to heh'e^ft 
the Soul immortal, but when he fought in the Nature of Sie Soul it- 
felf fomtiihing to eflabiifli this his Belief into a Certainty of it, he 
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fefxnd himfelf at a Lofs. He confdTed he knew not what the Soul 
was ; but thenot knowing what it was, he argues, e. zz. was np Rea*- 
ion to conclude it was not. And thereapon. he proceeds to the Re- 
petition of what he had faid in his 6th Book iie Repuh. concerning the 
Soul: I'he Argument, which, borrowed from FlatOy he there makes 
ttfe of, if it have any Force in it, not only proves the Soul to be im-^ 
mortal, but more than, I think, ybor Lord(hip will allow to be true : 
For it proves it to be eternal, and without Beginnings as well 2S 
without End 3 Niquenata certe eft^ U sterna ^, (ays he. 

Indeedfromthe Faculties of the Soul he concludes right. That it is 
ofdikjtne Originai: But as to the Subftance of the Soul, he at the End 
of this DifcouHe Concerning its Faculties, r. 2c. as well as at the Be- 
ginning of it, r* 22. is not aSiamed to own his Ignorance of what it is; 
4m$ma fit animusy ignifvcy nefcio ; nee me pudety ut ifios, fateri nefcir$ 
fuod nefciam. Illud fiulla alia de re obfcwra affirmare pojfemy fi^e atU' 
ma, fi*ve i^sfit animus, emnjfirarem effedi'vinum, c. 25. So that all 
die Certainty he could attain to about the Soul, war, That he was 
confident there was fomething Divine in it, /. t. therei were Faculties 
in the Soul that could not remit from the Nature of Matter, but muft 
have their Ordinal from a Divine Power ; but yet thofe Qualities, as 
Divine as thipy were, he acknowledged might be placed in Breath or 
Fire, which, I think, your Lordfhip will not deny to be material Sub- 
fiances. So didt aU thofe Divine Qualities, which he fo much and fo 
juftly exiols in the Soul^ led him not^ as appears, jfo much as to any xYit 
leaft lliought^f Immateriality. Thus is Demon(h-ation, That he built 
them not upon aa Bxdufion of Materiality out of the Soul; for he 
avowedly profefleshe does not know, but Breath or Fire might be this 
Thinking Thing in us: And in all his Confiderations about the Sub- 
Hance of the Soul itfelf, he ftuck in Air, or Fire, or ArifiotIe'& ^inta 
Ejffentia; for beyond thofe it is evident he wentnot. 

But with all his Proofs out of Plato, to whofe Autl^ority he defers fo 
jnuch, with all the Arguments his va^ Reading ahd great Parts could 
furnii^ him with for the Immortality oi^the Soul, he was fo little fatif- 
fied, fo far from being certain, fo far from any Thought that he had, or 
could prove it^ that he over and over again profeffes his Ignorance and 
Doubt of it. In the Beginning he enumerates thefeveral Opinions of the 
I^ilofophersf which he had well ftudied, about it : And then, full of 
Uncertainty, fays, Haruffi,/ententiarum fu<e vera fit, DeusaUquis^iderit ; 
]»r 'verifimillima, magna quaJHh, c. 1 1 • And towards the latter End, ha« 
ving gone them all over again, and one after another examined them, 
he profeifes him&lf ItiU at a lofs, not knowing on which to pitch, nor 
what to determine. Mentis aciest fays he,/eif/am intuensj nonnunquam 
Ikhefiit, ob eamque caufam, contemplandi diligen^iam amittimus. itaque 
duhitans, circun^pt^aus, bafitans, multa ad*ver/a rewertens, tanquam in ' 
rate in mari immenfo, no^ra vehitur oratio, c. 30. And'to conclude this 
Argument, when the Perfonhe introduces as difcourfmg with him, tells 
him he is refolved to keep firm to the Belief of Immortality ; Tully an- 
ift^Xtf i** 32. taudo id quidem, etfi nihil atfimis oportet cor^dere : mo^ 
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*vemur enimfape aliqm acute ctmclufa ; lahamus^ kutamufque ftnihaiaik 
clarioribus Hiam in rehus ; in bis eft enim oHqua obfcuritas. 

So nnmoveable is that Txath delivered by the Spirit of Truth, That 
tho' the Light of Nature gave fome obfcure Glimmering, fome tmoer-^ 
tain Hopes of a future State; yet human Reafon could attain to no 
Clearnefs, no Certainty about it, ^ut that it was JESUS CHRIST 
alone, who had brought Life mud Immortality to light 
^zTim.i. 10. through the Gofpd^* Though we are now t<Md> 
That to own the Inability of natural Reafon to bring 
Immortality to Lights or y which pafies for the fame, to own Principles 
upon which the Immateriality of the Soul (and, as 'tis urged, conie- 
quently its Immortality) cannot be demonfbadvely proved, does l^ffae 
r^J5tf//V/*Vthi8 Article of Revelation, which JESUS CHRIST alone 
has brought to lights and which confequently the Scripture aflures us 
is eftabliihed and made certain only by Revelation. This would not 
perhaps have feemed flrange, from thofe whp are Juilly complained of 
for flighting the Revelation of the Gofpel, and therefore would not be 
much regaraed, if they ihouid oontradid fo plain » Text of Scrip- 
ture, in favour of their all-fuffident Reafon : But what Ufe the Fro^ 
moters of Sceptici/m and Infidelity ^ in we Age fo much fufpedted by you^ 
liOrdfhip, may make of what comes from one of your.great Authority 
and Learning, may deferve yoor Coniideration«.. . 
' And thus, my Lord^ I hppe, I have fatisfiec^you concerning Cicoro^t 
Opinion about the Soul, in nis fir& Book of Tujiulan Queftions ; which> 
tho' leafily believe, as your Lordfhip (ays, wu are no Strannr to^ yet 
I humbly conceive you have not fhewn (and upon a careful Perusal of 
that Treatife again, I think I ma^r boldly fay you cannot (hew) one 
Word in it, tluit expreiTes an^ tmn^ like a Notion in Tully of the 
Soul's Immateriality, or its bemg an immaterial SublUnce. 

From what you bring out of VirriU your Lordihip 

-f I Anf. p. 62, ^ concludes, f ^hat he^ no more than Cicero, doameany 

63 . Kindnefi in this Matter t being both Afirtors of the SouU 

' ^ Immortality. My Lord, were not the Queftion of the 

Soul's Immateriality, according to Cuftom, champed here into th;it of 

its Immortality f which I am noTefs an Aflertor ofthan either of them, 

Cicero and Firgil do me all the Kindnefs I defired of them in this Matter ; 

^ and that was to fhew, that they attributed the Word 

* j£neid. 4* Spiritus to the Soul of Man, without any Thouj^ht 

3 85 • of its Immateri^ty ; and this the Verfes you yourfelf 

bring out of ^>^/7*, 

Et cumfrigida mors animd feduxerit artitSf 

Omnibus ; umbra locis adero dabis^ improbe^ poenas ; • 

confirm, as well as thofe I quoted out of his 6th Book ; and for this 

Monfieur de la Loubere (hall lie my Witnefs in the Words above fet down 

out of him ; where helhews, that there be thofe amongft the Heathens of 

our Days, as well as Virgil and others amongft the andent Greeks and 

Rmans^ who thought the Souls or Ghofis of Men departed, did not die 

' with 
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with theBody» witbont thfnking them to be perfedlf ihimaterial ; the 
Latter being much more incomprehenfible to them than the Former. 
And what VirgiPs Notion of the Soul is, and that Corpus^ when put 
in Contra-diftinflion to the Soul, fignifies nothing but the grofsTcne- 
inent of Flelh and Eones, is evident from this Verfe of his jEneid. 6* 
v^here he calls- the Souls which yet were vifihle, 

■ ■ ■ Temus Jim corpora wtas. • • 

Your Lordfhip's f Anfwer concerning what is faid 
Ecclf/l xtL turns wholly upon Solomon's taking the Soul f i Anf. 
to be immortal, which was not what I queilioned : 4^^ P* ^^>^S' 
that I' quoted that Place for, was to fliew, that^//V// in [ 

Englijh might properly be applied to the Soul, without any Notipn ot 
its Immateriality, as Pl^*^ was by 5<?/?wo», which, whether he thdught 
the Souls of Men to be immaterial, does little appear in that Paflage,. 
where he ipeaks of the Souls of Men and Bea^s together, as he does.' 
But farther, what T contended for, is evident from that P^ce,, ia that 
the Word Spirit is there aplplied, by •ur Tranflators, to the Souls of 
Beads, which your Lordfliip, I think, does not rank ampngft the im- 
material, and confequently immortal SpiritSy tho* they have Senfe ani 
ipontaneous Motion. 

But you fay, J If the Soul be not of it/elf a free- thinking 
Suhftanceyyou do not fee nvhat Foundation there is in Nature % ' Anf. 
for a Day of Judgment . Anf Tho* the Heathen World p. 65. 
did not of old, nor .do to this Day, fee a Foundation in 
Nature for a Dc^ of Judgment 5 yet in Revelation, if that will fatisfy 
your Lordlhip, every one m2.y fee a Foundation for a Day of Judgment y 
becauie God has politively declared it ; tho' God has not by that Re-" 
velation taught us, what the Subftance of the Soul is j nor has any. 
where iaid, T)i2LUhe SouloThfclfis a free Agent. Whatfoeyer any cre- 
ated Subftance is, it is not ofitfelf but is by the good Pleafureof its 
Creator: Whatever Degrees of Perfedtion it has, it has from the boun- 
tiful Hand of its Maker. For it is true in a natural, as well 
as a fpiritual Senfe, vvhat St. Paul hys, \\ Not that ive 1(2 Cor, Ui^ 
arefufficient of ourfelves to think any thing as of otirfdves, c. . 
but our Sufficiency i$ of God. 

But your Lordfhip, as I gucfs by your follovfing Word?, would arguCj^ 
That a material Subftance canno^ be a free Agent; whereby I fuppofe 
you only mean, that you cannot fee or conceive how a folia Subftance 
fliould begin, ftop, or change its own Motion. To which give me leave 
%» anfwer, That when you can make it conceivable, how any created, 
finite, dependant Subftance can move itfeIf,or alter or ftop its own Mo- 
tion, which it mv»ft,tobe a free Agent; I fuppofe you will find it no har- 
der for God to beftow this Power on a folia than an unfo- 
lid created Subftance. Tully^ in the Place above quoted, •Tufculan, 
*eould not conceive this Power to be in any thing but Quaeft. 
what was from Beernity ; Cum pateat igitur aternum id L. i. (j, 23. 
fjfe quod feipfum mo-veaty quit eft qui hone naturam animis 
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or no ; it being impoffiblc for. us, by the Contemplation of aur 
ovm Ideas>^ without Revelation, to difcover, whether Qmnipo^ 

tency 

ejje trihutam negetf But the' yoa cannoty^ how any created Subftance, 
iolid or not fohd, can be ^^fru Agent, (Pardon me, my Lord, if I pat 
in both, till year Lordfhip pleafe to explain it of either, auid ihew tiie 
manner how eitherof them can, 9/ it/elf, move itfelf or any thing elfe) 
yet I do not think, yoa will fo far deny Men to be irec Agents, from 
the Difficulty there is to fee how they are free Agents, as to doubt, 
whether there be Foundation enough ^r a Day of Ju^mn^.^ 

It is not for me to judge how far your Lordmip's Speculations rqach : 
But finding in myfelf nothing to be truer than what 
f iccL xi. 5. the wife Solomon tells me, f As thou ktunueft not 'what 
is the way of the Spirit ^ nor honjj the Bones do grow in 
the Womb of her that is njvjth Childly evenfo thou kmnueft not the Works of 
Godivho maketh all things ; I gratefully receive and rejoice in the Light 
of Revelation, which fets me at refl in many things, the manner where-, 
of my poorReafon can by nomeansmakeouttome: Omnipotency, I 
know, can do any thing that contains in it no Contradidion ; fo that I 
readily believe whatever God has declared, tho' my Reafon find Diffi- 
culties in it, which it cannot mailer. As in the prefent Cafe, God ha- 
ving revealed that there ihall be a Day of Judgment, I think that Foifn-! 
dation enough to conclude Men ^xtfree enough to be nude anfwerable 
for their Actions, and to receive according to what they have done ; tho* 
}iow Man is 2^ free Agent, furpafs my Explication or Comprehenfion. 
in anfwer to the Place I brought out of St. Luke t» 
X C. xxiv.v. 39. your Lordlhip alks, || IVhether^from thefe Words of our 
II I Anf. p. 66. Saviour itfollows^ that a Spirit is only an jippearance* 
lanpweff No; nor do I know who drew fuch an hi- 
ference from them : But it follows, that in Apparitiont, 
there is fomething that appears, and that which appears is not 
wholly immaterial ; and yet this was properly called '^nufJiaf an4 
was oftAi looked upon, by thofe who called it TVivfJia in Greeks and 
now call it Spirit in Enflijhf to be the Ghoft or Soul of one departed, 
whioh I humbly conceive juflifies my Ufe of the Word Spirit^ for a 
Thinking Voluntary Agent, whether material or immaterial. 

Your Lordfhip fays, ^Thai I grant, that it cannot upon 
• I AnC thefe Principles be demonflrated, that the fpiritual Sulv 
p. 67. dance in us is inunaterial: From whence you conclude, 

That then my Grounds of Certainty from Ideof^ are plainly 
given up. This being a way of arguing that you often make ufe of, 
1 have often hM occafion to confider it, and cannjot after all fee th^ 
Force of this Argument. I acknowledge that this or that Propofitioiv 
cannot upon my Principles bedemonftrated ; Ergoy I grant this Propo- 
fition to be fali'e. That Ce>tainty confifts in the Perception of the A- 
greementorDifagreement of Ideas. For that is my Ground of Certain- 
ty, and till t;hat be givci^ up, my Ground; of Certainty are not given up. 
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tency has not given to fome Syftems of Matter, fitly diTpofed, a 
Power to perceive and think, or elfe joined and fixed to Matter* 
fo difpofed, a thinking immaterial Subftance : It being, in re- 
fpe£t of our Notions, not much more remote from our Com- 
prehenfion to conceive, that GOD can, if he pleafes, fuperadd 
to Matter a Faculty of Thinking, than that hefliould fuperadd 
to it another Subftance, with a Faculty of Thinking ; fince we 
know not wherein Thinking confifts, nor to what fort of Sub- 
fiances the Almighty has been pkafed to give that Power, which 
cannot be in any created Being, but merely by the good Pleafure 
and. Bounty of the Creator. For I fee no Contradidion in it, 
that the firft eternal thinking Being fliould, if he pleafed, give 
to certain Syftems of created fenfelefs Matter, put together as 
he thinks fit, fome Degrees of Senfe, Perception, and Thought: 
Tho', as 1 think, I have proved. Lib, 4. Ch, 10. it is no lefs 
than a Contradiftion to fuppofe Matter (which is evidently in 
its own Nature void of Senfe and Thought) fhould be that 
Eternal firft thinking Being. What Certainty of* Knowledge 
can any one have, that fome Perceptions, fuch as, v, g. Plea- 
fure and Pain, fhould not be in fome Bodies themfelves, af- 
ter a certain manner modified and moved, as well as that they . 
ihould be in an immaterial Subftance, upon the Motion of the 
Parts of Body ? Body, as far as we can conceive, being able 
only to ftrike and affeft Body ; and Motion, according to the 
utmoft Reach of our Ideasy being able to produce nothing but 
Motion ; fo that when we allow it to produce Pleafure or 
Fain, or the Idea of a Colour, or Sound, we are fain to quit our 
Reafon, go beyond our IdeaSy and attribute it wholly to the 
good Pleafure of our Maker. For fince we muft allow he 
has annexed Effefts to Motion, which we can no Way con- 
ceive Motion able to produce, what Reafon have we to con- 
(:lude, that he could not order them as well to be produced 
in a Subjedt we cannot conceive capable of them, as well as ii\ 
a Subjeft we cannot conceive the Motion of Matter can any 
way operate upon ? I fay not this, that I would any way leflea 
the Belief of the Soul's Immateriality : I am not here fpeaking 
of Probability, but Knowledge } and 1 think not only, that it 
becomes the Modefty of Philofophy, not to pronounce magifte- 
rially, where we want that Evidence that can produce Know- 
ledge i but alfo, that it is of yfe tQ us, to difcern how far our 
knowledge does reach i for the State we arc at prefent in, 
not being that of Vifion, we muft, in many Things, content 
9urfelves with Fajth and Probability; and in the prefent 
Queftion, about the Iqimateriality of the loul, if our Facul- 
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ties cannot arrive at demonftratrve Certainty, we need not 
think it ftrange. All the great Ends of Morality and Religion, 
are well enough fecured, without philofophical Proofs of the 
Soul's Iii>materiality ; fince it is evident, that he ivho made 
us at firft begin to fubfift here, fenfible intelligent Beings, and 
for feveral Years continued us in fuch a IState; can and will 
reftore us to the like State of Senfibility in another World, and 
make us capable there to i;cceive the Retribution he has de- 
figned to Men, according to their Doings in this Life. And 
therefore it is not of fuch mighty Neceffity to determine one 
Way or t'other, as fome over zealous for, or againft the Imma- 
teriality of the Soul, have been forward to make the World be- 
lieve. Who, either on the one Side, indulging too much their 
Thoughts immerfed altogether in Matter, can allow no Exift- 
ence to what is not material : Or who, on the other Side, 
finding not Cogitation within the natural Powers of Matter, ex- 
amined over and over again, by the utmoft Intention of Mind, 
have the Confidence to conclude, that Omnipotency itfelf 
cannot give Perception and Thought to a Subftance which has 
the Modification of Solidity. He that confiders how hardly 
Senfation is, in our Thoughts, reconcileable to extended Mat- 
ter, or Exiftence to any Thing that hath no Extenfion at all, 
will confefs that he is very far Uom certainly knowing what his 
Soul is. It is a Point, which feems to me, to be put out of the 
Reach of our Knowledge : And he who will give himfelf Leave 
to confider freely, and look into the dark and intricate Part oi 
each Hypothefis, will fcarce find his Reafon able to determine 
shim fixedly for, or againft the Soul's Materiality. Since on 
which Side foever he views it, either as an unextended Subftance, 
or as a thinking extended Matter ; the Difficulty to conceive 
either will, whilft either alone is in his Thoughts, ftill drive 
him to the contrary Side. An unfair Way which fome Men take 
with themfelves ; who, becaufe of the Unconceivablenefs of 
fomething they find in one, throw themfelves violently into the 
contrary Hypothefis, though altogether as unintelligible to an 
unbiafled Underftanding. This ferves not only to fliew the 
Weaknefs and Scantincfs of our Knowledge, but the infignifi- 
cant Triumph of fuch Sort of Arguments, which, drawn from 
our own Views, may fatisfy us that we can find no Certainty 
on one Side of the Queftion ; but do not at all thereby help 
us to Truth, by running into the oppofite Opinion, which, on 
Examination, will be found clogged with equal Difficulties. 
For what Safety, what Advantage to any one is it, for the 
avoiding the fecming Abfurdities, and, to him, unfurmountable 
'4 Rubs 
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Rubs he meets with in oheOpinion, to take refuge in the con-* 
trary, vfhich is built on fomething altogether as in explicable, 
and as far remote from his Comprehenfion i It is paft Contro* 
verfy, that we have in us fomething that thinks; our very 
Doubts about what it is, confirm the Certainty of its Being, 
the' we muft content ourfelves in the Ignorance of what kind oP 
Being it is : And it is as vain to go about to be fceptical in this,- 
as it is unreafonable in mofl other Gafes to be pofitive againft 
the Being of any Thing, becaufe we cannot comprehend its Na- 
ture, For I would fain know what Subftance extfts, that has 
not fomething in it which manifeftly baffles our Underftandings; 
Other Spirits, who fee and know the Nature and inward Con- 
Jtitution of Things, how much muft they exceed us in Know- 
ledge? To which if we add larger Comprehenfion, which ena- 
bles them at one Glance to fee the Connection and Agreement 
of very many Ideas^ and readily fupplies to them the mterme-. 
diate Proofs, which we, by fin|;le and flow Steps, and long po- 
ring in the Dark, hardly at lalt find out, and are often re^y to 
forget one before we have hunted out another ; we may guefs 
at fome Part of the Happinefs of fuperior Ranks of Spirits, who 
have a quicker and more penetrating Sight, as well as a larger 
field of Knowledge, But to return to the Argument in hand ; 
our Kndwledgey I fay, is not only limited to the Paucity and 
Imperfeflions of the Ideas we have, and which we employ it 
about, but even comes ihort of that too: But how far it reaches 
let us now enquire. 

§. 7. The Affirmations or Negations we „ ^ 
make concerning the Ideas we have, may, as I Km^Udte^ 
have before intimated in general, be reduced reaches. 
to thefe four Sorts, vi%. Identity, Co-exiftence, 
Relation, and real Exiftence. I (hall examine how far oiir 
Knowledge extends in each of thefe. / 

§. i./Firfl^ As to Identity and Diverfity^ in 
this way of the Agreement or Difagreement of ^^rfl^ ^ur 
. 9ur Ideas, our intuitive Knowledge is as far extended • Knoviledge of 
as our Ideas themfclvcs ; and there can be no Idea ™*^'^ ^«^ 
in the Mind, which it does not prefently, by an ^^'^f^' "" 
intuitive Knowledge, perceive to be what it is, i^^^ ^^^ 
and to be different from any other. / 

§. 9/ Secondly y As to the fecond Sort, which is Secondly y Of 
the Agreement or Difagreement of our Ideas in Co-exifience a 
Co-exiflence ; in this our Knowledge is very *Oery little 
ihort, tho* in this confifts.the greateft and moft '^V* 

. material 
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material Part of our Knowled^fs concerning Subftances./ For 
our Ideas of the Species of Subftances, being, as I have Ihewed, 
nothing but certain Colledions, of funple Ideas united in one 
SubjeA, and fo co-exifting together : v. g. Our Idea of Flame 
is a Body hoj, liuninoas, and moving upward ; of Goldy a Body 
keavy to a certain Degree, yellow, malleable, and fuiible. Tbele» 
Of feme fuch complex Ideas as thefe in Mens Minds, do thefc 
two Names of the different Subftances, Flame and Gold ftand for. 
When we would know any thing farther concerning thefc, or 
any other fort of Subftances, what do we enquire, but what other 
Qualities, or Powers, thefe Subftances have, or have not? Which 
is nothing elfe but to know, what other funple Ideas do^ or da 
not co-exift with thofe that make up that complex fdea. 
j^ §. ID. This, how weighty and confiderabic a 

Micaufethe ^zit Ibever of Human Science, is yet very nar- 

tlelde2Lsisim' ^^ ^*» ^^^^ ^^^ fimple Ideas whereof our complex 
i,tff,u;if. Ideas of Subftances are made up, are, for the 

moft Part, fuch as carry with them, in their own 
'Nature, no vi&ble neceiTary Connedlion, or InconMency with 
any other Ample Ideas; whole C(He:afiemi with, them we woul4 
inform ourfelves about./ 

. §. 1 1./ The Ideasy that our complex ones of 

E/p^t^ of Subftances are made up of, and about which 
SuaUtF ^"^ Knowledge, concerning Subftances, is moft 

^ '^'^' employed, are thofe of thcix fecondary Qualities \ 

which depending all (as has been (hewn) upon the primary 
Qualities of their minute and infenfible Parts ; or if not upon 
them, upon fomething yet more remote from our Comprehen- 
fion, it is impoffible we ftiould know which have a neceflary 
Union or Inconilftency one with another ^ For not knowing the 
Root they fpring from, not knowing wnat Size, Figure, and 
Texture of Parts they are, on which depend and from which 
lefult thofe Qualities which make our complex Idea of Goldy it 
is impoffible we ftould know what other Qualities refult from 
or are incompatible with th^ fame O>nftitution of the infenfible 
Parts of Gold I and fo confequently muft always ^^-^jr^with that 
complex Idea we have of it, or elfe are inconjijleni with it. 

^ I2.f Befides this Ignorance of the primary 
Meeaufealt Qualities of the infenfible Parts of Bodies, on 
Conneaion be- which depend all their fecondary Qualities, 
i^€€n anyjt" ^^^ J3 y^j another and more incurable Part of - 
tondaryand Ignorance, which fets tis more remote from a 
fnmary^aii- ^^^^^ Knowledge of the Co-exifienu or Inco* 
4 txijitna 
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$9tjttnee (if I ma/ fo fay) df different Id^s in . , 
the fame Subjeft ; and that is, that there is no ^'^'J'l^'^'^ 
difcoverable Connexion between any fecondary ^^^^ 
Quality ^ andtbofe primary ^aHtia which it depends on./ 

§- 1 3* '^^^^ the Sis^e, Figure and Motion of one Body (houU^ 
caufe a Change in the Size, Figure and Motion of another Bo- 
dy 9^ is not beyond our. Conception : the Separation of the Parts 
of one Body, upon the Intrufion of another ; and the Change 
from Reft to Motion, upon Impulfe; thefe, and the like, 
feem to us to have fome ConneSlion one with another. And if 
we knew thefe primary Qualities of Bodies, we might have 
Teafon to hope we might be able to know a great deal more pf 
thefe Operations of them one upon another : But our Minds not 
heing able to difcover any Connkihn betwixt thefe primary Qua- 
lities of Bodies, and the Senfations that are produced in us b]r 
them, we can never be able to eftablifli certain and undoubted 
^ules of the Confequences or Co-extftence of any fecondary 
Qualities, tho' we could difcover the Size, Figure or Motion 
of thofe invifible Parts, which immediately produce them. We 
;ure fo far from knowing what Figure, Size or Motion of Parts 
{MToduce a yellow Colour, a fweet Tafte, or a (harp Sound, 
that we can by no means conceive how any &i%e^ Figure or 
Motion of any Particles, can poffibly produce in us the Idea of 
$iny Colour^ ^a^e^ or Sound whatfoever \ there is np conceivr- 
able Conmhion betwixt the one and the other* 

§« 14. In vain therefore fhall we endeavour to difcover by our 

fdeasy (the only true Way of certain and univerfal Knowledge) 

what other Ideas are to be found conftantly joined with that of 

our complex Idea of any Subftance; fince we neither know ^hc 

real Conftitution of the minute Parts on which their Qualities 

do depend ; nor, did we know them, could we difcover any ne- 

c^iTary ConruSfian between them, and any of tht fecondary ^ua^ 

lities : which is neceifary to be done, before we can certainly 

know theivs neceffary Co-exijience. / So that let our complex Idea 

of any Species of Subftances be what it will, we can hardly, ' 

from the fimple Ideas contained in it, certainly determine the 

neujfary Co-exijience of Jiny other C^ality whatfi)ever. Our 

Knowledge in aU thefe Enquiries, reaches very little farther than 

pur Experience/Indeed fome few of the primary Qualities have 

^ neceffary Det>^ndence, and vifible Connexion one with ano« 

ther, as Figure neceflarilyfuppo&sExtenfion; receiving or com« 

municating Motion by Impulfe, fuppofes Solidity. But though 

thefe, and perhaps fome other of our Ideas havej yet there are 

fo few of th^m that have, skvijSblA Qmm3ion.QM with another, 

that 
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that we can by Intuition or Dcmonlh'aiion,^ficovcr' the Co-ex- 
jftenceof very few of the Qualities thatare tobefound united in 
Subftances ; and we are left only to the Afliftanceof our Senfes, 
to makcknown to us, whatQualtties they contain. For of all 
the Qualities that are co^exiftent in any Subjeft, without this E>e- 
pendence and evident Connexion of their Ideas one with an- 
other, wecannot know certainly any two to co-exijl^ any farther, 
than Experience, by our Senfes, informs us. Thus tho' we fee 
the yellow Colour, and upon Trial find the Weight, Malleable- 
nefe, Fufibility, and Fixednefs, that are united in a Piece of Gold ; 
yet becaufe no one of thefe Ideas has any evident Dependence^ or 
heceflfary Conne£iion with the other, we cannot certainly know 
that where any four of thefe are, the fifth will be there alfo, 
how highly probable focver it may be : Becaufe the higheft Pro- 
bability amounts not to Certainty ; without which there can be 
no true Knowledge. For this Co^exijience can be no farther 
known, than it is perceived ; and it cannot be perceived but 
either in particular Subjeds, by the Obfervation of our Sen A^s, 
or in general, by the necefiary Connexion of the Ideas thcmfelves. 
/ . I §. 15. As to Incotttpatibility or Repugnancy to O- 

JUZjl Of^ugnancy ^^^^^^ ^e may know, that any Subjed can 

Lrt'er. ^^^ ^*^®' ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ primary Qualities, but one 
^ ' particular atonce, v, g, each particular Extenfion, 

Figure, Number of Parts, Motion, excludes all other of each 
kind. The like alfo is certain of all fenfible Ideas peculiar to eacht 
Scnfe; for whatever of each kind is prefent in any Subjeft, ex- 
cludes all other of that fort '^v. g. ho one Subjc<£l can have two 
Smells, or two Colours at the fame time. To this, perhaps, will 
he fatd, has not an Opally or an Infufion of Lignum Nephritieum^ 
two Colours at the fame time ? To which I anfwer. That 
thefe Bodies, to Eyes differently placed, may at the fame time 
aitord different Colours : But I take Liberty alfo to fay, that ta 
Eyes differently placed, it is different Parts of the Object' that re- 
flect the Particles of Light : And therefore it is not the fame Part 
of the Obje£k, and fo not the very (ame Subjed, whil^ at the 
fame time appears both Yellow and Azure. For it is as impoffible 
th^t the very fame Particle of any Body, fhould at the fame time 
differently modify or refled the Rays of Light, as that itfliould 
have two diflierent Figures and Textures at the fame time. 
Ofth C §^ 16. But as to its Powers of Suhfiames to 

^iillenuof change the fenfible Qualities of other Bodies, 
fcnuers a very ^^^^ mzkt a great Part of our Enquiries about 
Utile IVaj. them, and is no' inconfiderabie Branch of our 
. * Knowledge; i doubt, as to thefe^ whether our- 
. • Knowledge 
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Xkoivii^riachn-rti^ch ftrAier tfcan ourExperiencc; or whether 

wre can come^tQ the Difcbvcry of raoft of thefe Powers, zsxd be 

certain that they are in any Subjeft by the Coanedioa with 

any of thbiTe M^i^ which to us make its EfTence. / Becaufe the 

^£tive and paffive Powers of Bodies, and their Ways of opera* 

ting, confifting in a Texture and Motion of Pacts, which we cani 

not by any m^ans come to difcover : it is but in very few Cafes, 

We can be able to percei^rc their Dependence on, or Repugnaricef 

to any of thofe Ideas^ whkh make bur Complex one pf that fbrt 

of Things, i have here inftanced in the Corpufcularian Hypo^ 

thefis, as that w^iich is thought to go fartheft in an intelligil^l^ 

Explicatioh of the Qualities of BY>dies; and I fear th^ Weak- 

nefs of Human Underftanding isfcarceable to fubftitute another^ 

vrhich will afford usafuUerand pleacer Difcovery of the ne^efTary 

Conneflion and C^-<*j/?/w^ of the Powers, which are tojbe oh^ 

ierved united in feverai Sorts^fthcm. This at le^ft: is certain^ 

that which ever Hypothefi§ be cleareft and trUeft, (fbr of th4t 

it is not my Bufinefs ito determine). our Knowledge concerning 

corporeal Subfiances, will bevery little advanced by any o£them» 

till we are made to fee, whatQualities.andPowers.of Bodies have 

^ nec^Jfary Connexion w Repugnancy one with Another \ which ifi 

the prefent State of Philofophy,lthink,:wc kpow but to a very 

-fmall Degree : And I- doubt whether, /with tnpfeFacuItiefr.we 

have, we fhall ever be able to carry our ^neral Knowledge (I 

fay not particular Experience) in this Part much farther. £xpc>- 

rience is that, which in this Part we muft depend on. And ft 

were to be wiflied, that it wm oiore tniprov^. We find the 

Advantages fome Mens generous Pains have tliis Way brought 

to the Stock of natural &myWledge. .And if otbecs» efpeciaily 

the PhHofophers by Fire, who pretend; to it, b^d Jbeen fo wary 

in their Obfervations, and.fincere in .'their Report]^ ag tholjp 

Hirho call themfelves Pbilofof^ers*ougbt to have b^n ; our Acr 

'<]uaintance with the Bodies hereabout us, and our Inftght ini- 

to their Powers* and Operaltionsj had been yet much greater. 

4» 17*/ If we are at a lofs in Refpeft of the . , . 
Powers and Operations of Bodies, I think it is 2^£;^'^'^ 
eafy to conclude, we are much niere in the Dark * , 

in Reference to^ Spirits ; whereof.we naturally have no. Ideas^ but 
^hat we draw from that of our own, by refle£ting;on the Ope- 
rations of our' own Souls within us, as f^r as they can come 
'within our Obfervation. /But how incooAderable a Rank the' 
Spirits that inhabit our Bodies, hold amongd; thofe various, 
and pof&bly innumerable. Kinds of nobler Beings ; and how 
'far fiioFt they come of the Endowments and Perfedions of 

Cherubim 
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Cherubim and Seraphim, and infinite forts of Spirits above us, 
is whatt by a tranfient Hint, in another Place^ I have o£Fered 
to my Reader's Confideratlon. . 
^m dl Of ' ^' '^'^^ *° *^ ^nii fort of our Knowledge^ 

flsnlt/Z I^" '« '^ »'*«' "R*^"'"^ This, « iT J the 
fay bow far. largeft Field of our Knowledge, fo it is hard to 
determine how £ur it may taxteod : Becanfe the 
Advances that are made in this Part of Knowledges, depending 
on our Sagacity, in finding intermediate IdeaSy that may (hew 
the RilatUrts and Habitudes oildeas^ whofe Co»exiftence is not 
conildered, it is a hard matter:totell, when we are at an End of 
fuch Difcovertesj and when Reafon has all the Helps it is ca|>a« 
Vie of, for the finding of Proofs, or examining the Agreement 
or Difagreement of remote Ideas. / They that are ignorant of 
Mgebra^ cannot imagine the Wonders m this Kind, are to be 
done by it; and what further Improvements and Helps, ad* 
vantageous to other Parts of Knowledge^ < the fagadous Mind 
of Man may yet find out, it is not eafy to detenmne. This at 
leaft I believe, that the Ideas of Quantity are not tbofe alone 
that are capable of Demonftration and Knowledge ; and that 
other, and perhaps more ufefiil Parts of Contemplation, would 
afford us Certainty, if Vices, Pai&ons, and domineering Inte^ 
reft did not oppofe, or menace fuch Endeavours. - 
-. .. / The /i/^tfofafupreme Being, i|iiiniteinPower« 

TbUoX Go^^'^^f® *fld Wifilom, whofe Workmanfliip 
wnftration. ^^ *^^ ^^ ™ whom we depend ; and the Idea^ 
•* 'of ourfelves, as underftanding rational Beings, 

1>eing fuch as are clear in us, ilroitld, I fuppofe^ if duly confider<- 
ed and purfued, afford fuch Foundations of our Duty and Rules 
of A^oB, as might place MoraVttj amongji the Sciences capable 
^ Demonftratim! wherein I doubt not, but from felf-evident 
rropofitions, by neceflaryConfequences, as inconteftibleasthofe 
in Matheniaticks, the Meafures of Right and Wrong might be 
made out^ to any one that will apply htmfelf with the fame 
IndiiFerency and Attention to the one, as he«does to the other 
of thefe Sciences. I The Relation of other Modes may certainly be 
perceived, as well Si% thofe of Number and Extenfion : And I 
cannot fee why they fhould not aifo be capable of Demonflratioa, 
if due Methods were thought on to examine, or purfue theic 
Agreement or Difagreement* Where there is no Property^ tbert 
ism Inju/licej is a Propofition as certain ^ any Demonftration 
in Euclid: For the Idea of Property^ being a Right to any 
things and the Idea to which the Name Inju/iice is given» 

being 
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being the InvlsiGoti. or Violation of tbAt Slight ; it is evident, thai; 
thefe leUas being thus eftabliflied, and there Names annexed 
to them, I can as certainly know this Pjropofttton to be true, 
as that a Triangle has three Angles equ^ to two right ones. 
Again^ N^ G&wrmUmt aJhwi abfStiU Libtrty : The Idea of Go«- 
verninent being the Eftabliihment of Society upon certaia 
Rules or L^wv, which require Conformity to them ; and the 
Idea of abfolute.Liberty being for any one to do whatever he 
pleafes ; I am as capable of being c^ruin of the Truth of this 
Propofitipn, as of any in the Mathoxuticks* 

§. I9«/Th9t which in this refpei^ a- o^l i. 
has given the, Advantage to the Ideas ^«^/^'^' bawmademB^ 
of C^antity, wd mad?them thought "^fj^'^Jt^^l "^'TlLi 
more capable of CerUinty aad De- L./S.X'^«i;r.i«^y- 

Ftrji^ That they can be fet ^own ^ ^ 

and reprefented by fenfible Marks, which have a greater and 

nearer Correfpondence with them than any Words or Sounds 

whatibever* Diagrams drawn on Paper are Copies of the Ideas 

in the Mind, and not liable to the Uncertainty that Words carry 

iti their Signification* /An An^, Circle, or Square, drawn ia 

Lines, ties open to the Witw^ and. cannot be miftaken : It r&» 

mains unchangeable, and may atl^eifure be confidered and exa«- 

mined, and the Demonftratioii be revifed, and all the Parts of it 

may be gone over £Qore than once, without any Danger of the 

leaft Change in the Ideas^t This cannot be thus done in mor^ 

Ideas^ we have no fenftblc^Matks that refemble them, whereby 

we can fet them down $ we have nothing but Words to exprels- 

them by ; which tho' when written, they remain the fame, yet 

the Ideai they ftand for, may change in the fame Man ; and it is 

very feldom that they are not different in different Perfons. / 

/ ZecimdLy^ Another Thing that makes the greater Dif&culty in 

Ethidst is. That moral Ideas are commonly more complex than 

thofe of ^e Figures ordinarily confidered in Mathematicks. 

^rom whence thefe two Inconveniencies follow. //{/?, That their 

Names are of more uncertain.Signification^he precifeColIedioti 

of Ample Ideas they ftand for not bdng (o eafily agreed Qn^ and 

fo the Sign that is ufed for them in Communication always, and 

in thinking often, does not fleadily carry with it the fame Idea^ 

Upon which the fame Diforder, Confufion and-Error follows, as 

would if a Man, going to demonftrate fomething of an Heptagon^ 

ibould in the Diagram he took to do it, leave out one of the 

Angles, or by Oyerfight make the Figure with one Angle more 

than the Name osdinarily imported, or he intended it (hould, 

when 
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when at firft he thpught of his Deftionftratioh. This^rfteri hap- 
pens^ and is hardly avoidable in very complex mox^VIdeas^ where 
the fame Name being retained^ one Angle, /; ^. one Ample Idea^ 
is left out br put in, in the complex oncj (ftill called by the fame 
Name) more at one Tinie than^ another. / Secondly^ FrcMti the 
Complexednef^of thefe moi'al /^^j there follows ^aflother Incon- 
venience, (t/Zz.) that the Mind cannot eafily retain thofe prccife 
Combinations^ fo exadly and perfeftly, as is'neceffary in the 
£xamination>of the Habitudes and Correfpondencies, Agree- 
ments or Difagreements of feveral of them one with another ; 
efpecially where it is to be judged of by lone Dcdu6itions, and 
the Intervention of feveral other^ complex ideas, to (hew the 
Agreement or Difagre^ment of two remote Ones-: / 

The great Helpagainft this, which Mathematicians find in Di- 
agrams and Figures, which remain unalterable in their Draughts, 
is very apparent, and the Memory would ofteA'have great Diifi- 
culty otherwife to retain, them foexaftly, whilft the Mind went 
over the Parts of them. Step by Step, to examine their feveral 
Correfpondencies : and tho' in oafting up a long Suiii, either 
in Jdditiotty Multiplication, or Divifan, every Part be only a 
Progreffionof'the Mind, taking a View of its own Ideas, and 
confidering their Agreement or Difagreement 5 and the Refo- 
lution of the Queftion be nothing but the Refult of the whole, 
made up of fuch.Pa^iculars, whereof the Mind has a clear 
Perception ; yet without fetting down the feveral Parts by 
Marks, whofe precife Significations are known, arid by Marks, 
ihat laft and remain in View when the Memory had let them 

So, it would be almoft impoffible to carry fo many different 
deas in Mind, without confounding, or letting flip fome Parts 
.of the Reckoning, and thereby qiaking all our Reafonings 
about it ufelefs. In which Cafe, the Cyphers or Marks hdp 
not the Mind at all to perceive the Agreement of any two, or 
more Numbers, their Equalities or Proportions : That the 
JMind has only by Intuition of its own Ideas of the Numbers 
themfelves. But the numerical Charafiers are Helps to the 
Memory, to record and retain the feveral Ideas about which 
the Demonftration is made, whereby a Man may know how 
.far his intuitive Knowledge, in furveying feveral of the Parri* 
culars, has proceeded ; that fo he may, without Confufion, go 
on to what is yet unknown, and, at laft, have in one View be- 
fore him the Refult of all his Perceptions and Reafonings. 
„ ,. ^^ §. 20. One'part of /A^ Dijadvaniages in mo- 
tMDimul' ^^^ Jd^os, which has made them be thought not 
ties. ' c^P^We of Demonftratjpn, may in a good mca- 

fure be rmedied by Definitions, letting down that 
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tpbltoftion 6f fimplc Wwx, which evtty Temi'fliall ftdnd fori 
and then ufiAg the Tei'ms fteadily arid conftaptly for that pre-^ 
tifc GoIle£^ioiY./ And what Methods Algalrk^ or forhething of 
€iiae kind, may hereafter fuggeft, to re^ovfc the other DiiH- 
Ctthtefi, is ndCea^y to foreteL Confident I am^ thatif Men would 
in the fame Method, and with the fame In4lffferency^ fearcK 
after ihoral,'as they do mathematics Truths, they wduldfind 
them to have^ailronger Conneition one with' anothei*; and a 
more neceflaty tonfequence from our clear and diftindb Idias^ 
and to come nearer perfect Dem6nAration, than is commonly 
imagined. But much of this is not to be e?tpe<fled, whilft thd 
Debre of EfteHfn, Riches, or Power, makes Men cfpoufe the 
well-endoWed Opinions in Fafhion, and thenieek Arguments^ 
cither to make good their Beauty, or varnifli over and cover 
their Deformity; Nothing being fo beautiful to the Eye, asTrutht 
is to the Mind^ nothing fo deformed and irreconcileable to thd 
Undierftanding, :i$ a Lye. For tho' many a Man can with %z^ 
tisfadion enough Own a no very handfome Wife in his Bofom ( 
yet who is bold enough openly to avow, that he has efpoufed 
a Falfhood, and received into his Breaft fo ugly a thing as a 
Lye ? Whilft the Parties of Men, cram their Tenets down all 
men's Throat^^ whom they can get into their Power, without 
permitting them >to examine their '^Truth or Falfhood, andt 
wilLnot let Truth have Fair-play in the World, nor Men the 
Liberty to fearch after it ; what Improvements can be expeftea 
of this kind I What greater Light can be hoped for in thfe mo* 
ral Sciences? The fubjed): part of Mankind, ih moft Plgces^ 
a%ht, infbad 4iereof, with Mgyptitin Bondage, eipedl ^gyp'^ 
turn Darknefs, were not the Candle of the Lord fet up by him-» 
felf in Men's Mibds, which it is iinpoffible for the Breath o^ 
Power of. Man wholly to epttinguifti. 

/ §. 21- As to the fourth fort of ou^r Knowledge, Feh*thfy; O/ 
viz. 4if the real aciual Exigence of Things, we • reai.Exifi^ftce 
have an intuitive Knowledge of oUr own Exi/I-- w^/?w ^» »^- 
euce ; a demonftrative Knowledge of the £xt/l- ^/<w ATww^ 
€nce of a God; of the Bxijience of any thing "^^.^Pf??^ 
dfe, we have no other but a fcrtfilive Know- T^^^^^ 
ledge, which extends not beyond the Objefts Oo'4'si/er^^ 
prefent tp^iir Lenfcs. / th>ebffi?ne 

§; 22./ Our Knowledge beiflg lo hari-ov»*v ks frw other 
I have ihewed^ it will, perhaps, give us fdme Thingh 
Light into the prefent State of our Minds, if ^, . 
live look 4 little into the dark Side, and take a ^'^^ Ignwam 
view of oul^ -Ignorance ^fwhl^ii beiiijl infinitely ^ ^^^* 
Vot. IL N larger 
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larger than our Kiio^l^dge» may ferre mnek to the quiefiig oF 
Difputes, and Improvoneat of ufeful Knowledge ;, V difeovof* 
ing how fxt we have cle^ and diftiiiA Ueasj we confine oils 
Thou^ta witi(in the Contemplation of thde ThkigSy thatiMe 
within the Rieach of our Underftandings, and laifMh Ml Mit 
kitd that Ab7& of Darkneb (where we have ncjt £yee t^fee; 
nor Faculties to perceive any thing) out of a PfauoiptiOll) 
that nothing is beyond our Comprehenfion* But to.be Um&sA 
of the Folly of fuch a Conceit, we need not go 6r« Eto^bat 
knows any thing, knows this in the firft place, Aat he need 
' not ieek long for Inftances of his Ignorance* The meaneft and 
moft obvious Things that come in our Way,, have dark Sidfle^ 
tJiat the quickeft Sight cannot penetrate, into* - The ckareft 
and mofl enlarged Underftandings of thinking Me*^ find tiieln^ 
felves puzsled,. and at a lofs, in everv particle of Matter* Wb 
fliall the leis wonder to find it fo, wnen we confidei/the Cn^ 
tf eur Ignorance^ which, from what has been £yd> I fiippotfe^ 
will be found to be chiefly tbefe three : 

Firfi^ VfMtoildeas.l 

Secondfyy Want of a dticoveraUe Connexion betweaa die 
Ideas we have. . 

Thirdly^ Want of tracing and examining our jUms^ j 
/ y- v;.a nn, §• ^3-/ ^^rfl^ There are fbvie Thinga^ amf 

b V ^3 ofit *^^^^ ^ ^ ^^^> **' ^^ ^^ Ignorant of fw 
kuaitofldesa, ««w^ ?^ Ideas. / 

titherfucb as * J ^^Z/^^ ^11 the fimj^c Ideas we have, arc co»* 
we ha've no nned (as I have ihewn) to thofe we receive froaa 
Conception ef, corporeal Objefis by Senjatim^ and. from dbe 
9r fucb as par- Operations ot our own Mmds as the CHjCifia of 
ficuhrfywe Rejle£iim. But bow much thefe few and.nar<»> 
have not. row Inlets are diiproportionate to the vaft whole 

Extent of all Beings, will not be hard to perfuade thctfe who 
are not fo foolifti as to think their Span the Meafure of all . 
Things, i What other fimple Ideas it is pofiible the Creatures in 
other Farts of the Univerfe may have, by the Affiftance of Sea«< 
fes and Faculties more or perfeder than we have, or difiereiK 
from ours, it is not for us to determine : But to fay or think 
there are no fuch, becaufe we conceive nothing of theoi^ ia no 
better an Argument, than if a blind Man fhould be-pofttive ia 
it, that there was no fuch thing as Sight and Colours,, becaufe 
he had no qfianner of Idea of any fuch thing, nOr could by any 
means frame to himfelf any Notiqns about Seeing. The igno^ 
yance and Darknefs that is in us, no more hinders nor confines 
the Knowledge that [9 in others, than (he fitindnefe of a I^ofe 

fa 



il u At^gMoiffnt atti^ft di^Quick^fightcdA^^^ an Eagle. He 
that wUlcopfider mt infinite Power, Wifdoni, a^id Goddnefs of 
the Creator of ^ Thifigs, will find Reafonto think it was not 
all laid CKit.iiiK>n fo inconiulerable, iiie4n and impotent a Crea« 
tttre» a3 he wUl find Man to be; who, in all Probability, is one 
of the loweft of all inteUeauai Beiags. What Faculties there-f 
fore other Specie^ of Ci:eatures have to penejtrate into the Na-s 
tuj:^ su^d iniiioil Conftitutions c^f Things > what Idias they majit 
fec^ive of tbeoi, far different from ours, we know not. Thi^ 
we know, aad certainly find, that we want feveral other View3 
€^ thei^, befides tbofe we have, tp oiake Difcoveries of them 
ni^e- p^e^ And we mav be convinced that the Ideas^ we 
can tttj^in to by our Factdties, are very difproportionate tqf 
Tlnngs themfelves, when a pofilive, clear, diftin(5): one of Sub« 
ftanceitfejf, whi$:h is the Foundation of all the reft^ is concealed 
from MS, Bdt nraot of IJ^s of this kind beipg a Part as well ^i 
Cavfeof our Isiorance, cannot be defcribed. Only this, I think, I 
may confidenSy fay of it, that tbt inli^lle(^ual and jfenfible World, 
ace in this perfectly alike ; That that part, which we fee of cither 
oCtbeoi^ hotdroo Prpporcioa with what we feenot; and whatfo- 
ever we^cait reach with our Eyes, or our Thought*, of cii;her of 
theno^ ia but.a Point, almoft nothing in Com^parifon of the reft.. 

§..a4/&^» Another .great Caufe of Ig. ^,,,,^,,^,^^., 
norance^ js the wtmt (fU^u, wi are capabk of J r,J^^,. ,,. 
As the wajEtt of Ideas^ which our faculties, are. . 

not abkito give us, fhuts us wholly from tbofe Views of Things 
mriiieh itdsiroafonable to tbiak other Beinga, perfe£ler than we^ 
have^ o£ which we know nothing ;,- fo the want of Ideasy I 
tiow ipeadk cf, keeps us in Igporance. of Things v^e conceive 
capable of heing known to us. Bulky Figut€y and Motion^ we 
have I^ias of. But though ^e are not without Ideas of theff 
primary Qieditses of Bodies in general, yet nut knowing what 
is the parddslar Bulky Figuziy zs^MoHotiy of the gr^atdil p^rt 
of the Bodies of the Univerfe, we are ignorant of tbe^fey^ral 
Powers., Efficacies and Ways of Opefatiori, whereby the £f. 
fe&s, which we daily fee, aee produce'd. Thefe are hid froni 
ks in i^me Things, by being too nimtei and in others, by be«^ 
ing too namtu. When we confider the raft Diftance of thd 
known and vifible Parts of the Worlds and the Reafons we have 
to think, that what lies within out Ken^ is but a fmall Part ot 
the immenfe Univerfe, we (hall then difcover ah huge Abyfs 
of Ignorance. What are the. particular Fabjicks of the great 
Mafles of Matter^ which make up the whole ftupendou^ Fram4 
of Corpoiittl Bdin^j bowiar they are eliceodjsd,. what is theiif 

N % Motionj 
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Motion, and bdw continued, or communicated ; ind what Zif-^ 
fluence they have one upon another^ are ContempUtioBs, that 
at'firft Grirmpfc our Thoughts lofe themfelves in,- If we nar- 
row our Contemplation, and confine dur Thougfatsto this little 
Canton, I mean this Syftem of our Sun, and thegrofier Mafies 
of Matter, that vifiWy move about ]t,'what feveral forts of Ve- 
getables, Ahtma1s,'and intelleftua! corporeal Beings, ^^infinitely 
different from thofe of our little fpot of Earth, may there pro- 
bably be in the other Planets, to the Knowledge of which, even 
of their outward Figures and Parts, we can no way attain, 
whilff vsre are confined to this Earth, there being no natural 
Means, either by Senfation or RefleSion, to-convty their cer- 
tain Ideas into our Minds ? They are out of the Reach of thofe 
Inlets of all our Knowledge ; and: what forts of Furniture and 
Inhabitants thofe Manfions contain in them, we cannot fomuch 
as guefs, much leis have clear and-diAin& Iduu cS them. 

/ 4. 25. If a greiat, nay, far the gireateft part of 
Becau/ef ^^^ f^^^^j^j r^^,^^ o( Bodies in the Univerfe, 
tbetr Minute- ^^^^ our Notice by their Remotenefs, there 
^^'^' %tt others that *rc no lefs concealed from us by 

th«Sr Mtnutenefi. /There infenfible Coipufcles, being the adive 
Parts of Matter, and the great Inftruments of Natcut, on. which 
depend not only all their fecondary Qualities, bntidfo moftof 
their natural Operations, our.^attt of precife diftiaA Idios of 
their primary Qualities, keepe us in an incurable Ignorance of 
v^hat we defire to know about them. I doubt not but if we 
could dtfcover the Figure, Size, Texture, and Mbtioft of the 
minute conftituent Parts of any two Bodies, we Ihould know 
without Trial feveral of their Opecatioas one upon another, as 
we do now the Properties of a Square, or a Triangle. Did we 
know the mechanical AffeSions of the Particles of Rbubarby 
Hendock^ Opiums and a Man^ as a- Watchnuikerdoes thofe of 
a Watch, whereby it perfonns its Operations, and of a File, 
which, by rubbing on diem, will alter the Figure of any of the 
Wheels, we ihould be able to tell beforehand, that BJmi^h wilt 
purge. Hemlock kill, and Opium make a Man fleep,. as well as 
a Watchmaker can, 4hat a little piece of Paper laid on the Ba- 
lance will keep the Watch from goings till it be lemoved ; or 
that fome fmall part of it, being rubbed by a File, the Machine 
would quite lofe its Motion, and the Watch go no more.. The 
difiblving of Silver in Aqua Fortisj and Qold in.^^tf R^gia^ 
and not vice verfa^ would be then^ perhaps no more difficult to 
know, than it is to a Smith tounderftand why the turning of one 
Key will open a Lock, and not the turoipg pf anotlier. But 
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vrhrlft we are deftitute of Senfes acute eirottgh to difcover the* 
minute Particles of Bodies, and to gi^e us ideas of their me« 
trhanicat AiFedions, we muft be content to be ignorant of their 
Properties- and Ways of Operation ; nor can we be aiTured about 
them any farther than fome few Trials we make are able to 
reach* But whether they will fucceed again another time, we 
cannot be certain. This hinders our certain Knowledge of 
univerfal Truths concerning natural Bodies ; and our Reafon- 
carrits us herein very little beyond particular Matter of Fa£l. 

^ 26.' And therefore I am apt to doubt, that 
how "far foever Human Induftry may advance Heme no Set- 
ufcful* and experinuntal Philofophy in phyfical me of Bodies. 
Mngf, fcientifical will ftill foe out of our R^ach ; 
hecaufe we want perfedi and adequate Ideas of thofe very 
Bodies, which are neareft to us, and mod under our Commandl / 
Xhoie which we have ranked into ClaiTes, under Names, and 
Mre think ourfelves beft acquainted with, we have but very 
imperfe£b and incompleat Ideas of. Diftind Ideas of the fc-« 
veral Sorts of Bodies, that fall under the Examination of our 
Senfes, perhaps, we may have ; but adequate Ideas^ I fufped, 
we have not of any one amongft them. And tho* the former 
of thefe will ferve us for conunon Ufe and Difcourfe, yet,* 
whilft we- want the latter, we are not capable of fcientifical 
Knowledge ; nor fhall ever be able to difcover general, inftruc- 
tive, unqueftionable Truths concerning them. Certainty and 
Deman/hration^ are Things we mud not, in thefe Matters, pre- 
tend to. By the Colour, Figure, Tafte and Smell, and other 
fehfible Qualities, we have as clear and diftin<5l Ideas of Sage 
and Hemlock, as we have of a Circle and a Triangle : But ha- 
ving no Ideas of the particular primary Qualities of the minute 
Parts of either of thefe Plants, nor of other Bodies which we 
would apply them to, we cannot tell what £fFe£ls they will 
produce; nor when we fee thofe Effeds, can. we fo much as 
guefs, much lefs know, their manner of Produ&ton. Thus, 
having no Ideas of the particular mechanical AiFe£lions of the 
minute Parts of Bodies, that are within our View and Ra^h, 
we are ignorant of their Conftitutions, Powers and Opera- 
tions : ajid of Bodies more remote, we are yet more ignorant, 
not knowing fo much as their very outward Shapes, jor the feii^ 
. fible and grofler Parts of their Conftitutions. - ,:. n. 

, /§. 27. This, at firft Sight, will fhew us how . Hucklefijof: 
difpropovtionate our Knowledge is to the whole: S^riu. .^ . : 1 
Extent even of nuiterial Beings; to which, ii^ ; % ♦ ' 
yit ^d tife CopjoAtiaXM^ of that infi^itej^fumbei:' of £/;>'/// ^at 
. • '. N^ may 
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may be, and probably *rc, which arc yet mtM ranote ffOCA- 
our Knowledge, whereof we have fio Cognbancet noccan 
frame -fo purfdvcs any dlftind Ideas of their feyeral Ranks and 
Sorts, we (halj find this Caufc of Ignorance conceal from ua* 
in an impenetrable Obfcurity, almoft the whole intelle^iftal 
*World ; a greater certainly, and more beautiful World than the 
material. / For bating fome very few, and thoft, if I naay fb 
call them, fuperiicial Ideas^ of Spirit, which by Refl^iostwc 
get of our own, and from thence, the beft we can tolkft) Q^ 
the Father of all Spirits, the eternal independent Author of them 
and us, and all Things f we have no certain Information,. j5> 
much as bJF the Exiftence of other Spirits, but by Revei2M:iQlt« 
Angels of all forts are naturally beyond our Difcoyery ; And all 
thofe Intelligences, whereof it is likely there are more Orders 
jthaa of corporeal Subftances, are Things whereof our natural 
iPaculties give us no certain Account atall. That there arc Mirids^ 
and thinking Beings in ot^er Men as well as himfelf, every Mar^ 
has a Reafon, from their Words and Aftions, to be fatisfied : 
iVnd the Knowledge of his own Mind cannot fuffer a Man^ 
that confiders, to be ignorant, that there is a QOD. But that 
there are Degrees of Spiritual Beings betwefon qs and the great 
God, who is there, that by his own Search and* Ability can 
come to know? Much lefs have we diftin^S; Idios of their dif- 
ferent Katures, Conditions, States, Powers, and feveral Con- 
fiitutions, wherein they agree or dtiFer from one another, and 
from us. And therefore in what concerns their different Spe- 
cies and Properties, we are under an abfolute Ignorance. 
Second! Want I ^' ^^' Secondly^ What a fmallFartof the Sub* 
€fa'di/co^er^ ftantial Beings that are in the Univerfc, the? 
able Connexion ^^"^ ^^ ^^^ ItKvz open to our Knowledge, we 
between Ideas l*ave feen. In the next place, another Caufc of 
*wrha<v4. Ignorance, of no lefe Moment, is a want of 4? 

dijcovgfable Canneotion between thofe Idgas we 
have. / For wherever we want that, we are utterly uncapable of 
iiniverfal and certain Knowledge ; and are, as in the former 
Cafe, left only to Obfervation and Experiment;* which, how 
narrow and confined it is, how far from general Knowledge^ 
Vre Qeed not be told. 1 (ball give f<xne few Inftaaces of this 
Caufe of our Ignorance, and fo leave it. } It is evident that the 
Bulk, Figure and Motion of feveral Bodies about 11s, ^oduce 
in us feveral Simfations, as c;^ Colours, Sounds, Taftes, Smells^ 
Plcafure and Pain^ ^. Thefe mecbtmical Afte&ions of Bodies, 
having no Affinity at sM with thofi^ Uem they poro^oe Hi 
lis, ' (there being no conceivable Coniie^it occWden atnr 
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inpulfe of any fort of Body, and any Perception of a Colour 
or Smell, which we find in our Minds) we can have no di- 
ftind Knowledge of fuch Operations beyond our Experience ^ 
and can reafon no otherwife about them, than as EffeAs pro- 
duced by the Appointment of an itiiinitely wife Agent, which 
perfeAly furpafs our Comprehenfions.V As the Ideas of fenfi-* 
ble fecondary Qualities, which we have In our Minds, can by us 
be no way deduced from bodily Caufes, nor any Correfpondence 
or Conne^on be found between them and thofe primary Qua- 
lities which (Experience fhews us) produce them in us; fo, on 
the other fide, the Operation of our Minds upon ouf Bodies is 
a(s imconceivahle. How any Thought ihould produce a Motion 
in Body, is as remote from the Nature of our Ideas^ as how any 
Body ihall |>roduce any Thought in the Mind. That it i^ fo, 
if Experience did not convince us, the Confideration of the 
Things themfelves would never be able, in the leaft, to difcover 
to us. Thefe, and the like, though they have a conftant and 
regular Conne^on, in theordinarv courfe of Things j yet that 
Connexion being not difcoverabie in the Ideas themfelves, 
which appearing to have no neceflary Dependance one on ano- 
dier, we^an attribute their Connexion to nothing elfe, but the 
arbitrary Determination of that all- wife Agent, who has made^ 
them to he, and to operate as they do, in a way wholly above 
our weak Underftandings to conceive. 

^. 29. In fome of our Ideas there are certain Inftances. 
Relations, Habitudes and Connections, fo vifi- 
bly included in the Nature of tht Ideas themfelves, that we 
cannot conceive them fep^rable from them, by any Power what- 
foever. And in thefe only, we are capable of certain and uni- 
verfal Knowledge. Thus the Idea of a right-lined Triangle 
neceflarily carries with it an Equality of its Angles to two 
right ones. Nor can we conceive this Relation, this Conne<2ioa 
of thefe two Ideas^ to be poffibly mutable, or to depend on any 
arbitrary Power, which of choice made it thus, or could make 
it otherwife. But the Coherence and Continuity of the Parts 
of Matter ; the Produdion pf Senfation in us of Colours and 
Sounds, ^c. by Impulfe and Motion ; nay^ the original Rulet 
and Communication of Motion being fuch, wherein we can dif- 
cover no natural Connection with any Ideas we have, we can- 
not but afcribe them to the arbitrary Will and good Pleafure of 
the wife Architeft. I need not,* I think, here mention the Re- 
ftrrre<aion of the Dead, the future State of this Globe of Earth, 
and fuch other Things, which are by every one acknowledged 
to depend wholly on the Determination of a free Agent. The 

N4 Things 
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Things that, as far as our Obfervatipn reaches, . we conflantf]f 
find to proceed regularly, we may conclude, do aft by ft Lxw 
fet them ; but vet by a Law that we know not : Wberebf , tho* 
Caufes work fteadily, and EffeSs conftantly flow from themt 
yet their Conn^Siions and Dependances being not difcc)ycfabic in! 
0ur Ideas^ we can have but an experimental Knowledge of thefii«<. 
From all which it is eafy to perceive, what a-Park^fi we are 
involved in, how little it is of Being, and the Things that arc, 
that we are capable to know. And therefore we fhall do no In*. 
jury to our Knowledge when we modeftly think with oorfclvcs, 
that we are fo far from being able to comprehend the wh<rfe 
Nature of the Univerfe, and all the Things contained in it, tfial^ 
we are not capable of a Philofophical Knowledge of tJic fiodi^' 
that are about us, and make a Part of us. Concerning their ie* 
condary Qualities, Powers and Operations, we can have nq 
univerial Certainty, Several Effcfts come every Day within th^ 
Kotice of our Senfes, of which we have fo far fenfitivi Kmw^ 
tedge: But the Caufes^ Manner and Certainty of their Produc- 
tion, for the two foregoing Reafons, we muft be content to be 
ignorant oF. In thefe we can go no farther than particular Ex- 
perience informs us of matter of Fa6t, and by Analogy to guefs 
ivhat Effects the like Bodies are, upon other Trials, like to pro- 
duce. But as to a pcrfe<9: Science of natural Bodies, (not to men- 
tion fpiritual Beings) we are, I think, fo far from being capable 
of any fuch thing, that I conclude it loft labour to feek after it, 
Thirdl 'wa t ^* 3°*^ Thirdly^ Where we have adequate 
c/traafiz^ur ^^^^^y ^"^ where there is a certain and difcover- 
Ideas. ^^^^ Connexion between them, yet we arc often 

ignorant, for want of tracing thofe Ideas^ which 
we have, or may have ; and for want of finding out thofe iiiter- 
mediate Ideas^ which may (hew us, what Habitude of Agree- 
ment or Difagreeraent they have one with another. /And thus 
jnany are ignorant of mathematical Truths, not out of any Im- 
perfedtion of their Faculties, or Uncertainty in the Things thcm- 
lelves, but for want of Application in acquiring, examining, and 
by due way? comparing thofe Ideas JThz,t which has moft con- 
tributed to hinder the due tracing of our Ideas^ and finding out 
their Relations, and Agreements or Difagreements one with 
another, has been, I f^ppofe, the ill ufe of Tjf^or4s» I It is in»- 
Ipoflibie that Men fliould ever truly feek, or certainly difcover 
the Agreement or Difagreement of Jdea^ themfelves, whilA 
their 1 houghts flutter about, or ftick only in Sounds of doubtful 
and uncertain Significations. Mathematicians, abftra£ting their 
Thoughts from Names, and accuftoming tbeoifeivcs to fct bc^ 
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fore their Minds the Urns themf<iA?ed that they would confider, 
and not Sounds iiiftead of them, have avoided thereby a great 
part of that Perplexity, Puddering and 'Confafioiit which has ib 
much hindered Men*s Progrefs in other Parts of Knowledge. For 
^**i!ft'thcy ftick in Words of trtidetermincd and uncertain Sig.- 
niflcation, they are unable to diftinguiih True from Fklfe, Cer<« 
tain from Probable, Confiftent from Incohfiftent, in their own 
Opinidns. This having been the Fate or Misfortuneof a great 
part of: the Men pf Letters, the Incrcafe brought into the Stock 
of real Knowledge, has been very little, in Proportion to the 
ISchools, Difputes, and Writings, the World has been filled with^ 
whilft Students, being loft in the great Wood of Words, knew 
not whereabout they were, how tar their Difcoverics were ad- 
vanced, or what was wianting in their own^ or the general Stock 
of Knowledge. Had Men, in the Difcoveries of the material^ 
^oneas they have in thofe of the intelleSual World, involved all 
in the Obfcurity of uncertain and doubtfulways of talking. Vo- 
lumes writ of Navigation and Voyages, Theories and Stories of 
2ones and Tides, multiplied and difputed ; nay. Ships built, and 
Fleets fet out, would never have taught us the way beyond the 
Line \ and ^e Antipodes woald be ftill as much unknown,.as when 
it wa^ declared Herefy to hold there were any. But having fpo*^ 
ken fufficiently of Words, and the ill or carelefs ufe that is conv- 
monly made of them, I fhall not fay any thing more of it here.. 

§. 31. Hitherto we have examined the Extent ^ 
of our Knowledge, in refpea of the fevcral Sorts }fT^J^^^' 
of Beings that are. There is another Extent ofh^ q^erMt 
in rej^e& ofVniverfality^ which will alfo.deferve •^^'^' 
to be confidered \ and in this r^ard, o^r Knowledge follows 
the Nature of our Ideas. If the j£tas are abftra£t, whofe Agree- 
ment or Difagreement we perceive, our Knowledge is univer- 
fal. For what is known of fuch general Ideas, will )>e true of 
every particular thing, in whom that Eflence, /. e. that abfiraSt 
Idia, is to be found : and what is once known of ixxxAx Ideas^ 
will be perpetually and for ever true. So that as to all general 
' Knowledge, we muft fearch and find it only in our owir 
Minds, and it is only the examining of our. own /^/7x that fur- 
tiiflteth us wkh that. Truths belonging to Effences of Things, 
(that is, to abflra^ Ideas) are eternal, and are toJbie found out 
by the Contemplation only of thofe Ellences; as the>£xiftence 
of Things is to be known only from Experience. But having 
moreto ;fty of this in the Chapters where I fhail fpeak of gen^ 
tA and real Knowledge, this may here fofficeas to the Uni- 
yerfality of our Knowledge in general. 

<; H A>P* 
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C HA P. IV. 

Of the JUalky df Human Knowk^e. 

Ofajedion, I* ^f X Do^''^ ^^ but m^ Reader b^ this tim« 
Kmwkilp \ I maj be apt to tbifik» tbat I have been 

^^^Ueas» X all this while only, buUdiiig a Ca^e in 

muhtiMUbwre ^jj^ j^jf . g^d be ready to fay «o me^ to what 
^i^* .Purpofe all this Stirj Knowledge^ fay you^ is 

only the Peroepcion of the Ag reeme nt or J3i& 
agreement w£ our own Ide^ : but who knows what thofe Usof 
viay be f Is there any thin^ fo extravagant^ as the Imaiginations 
of Men's Brains ? Where is the Head that has iio<%fmr«V la 
it? Or ff there be a fober and a wife Man^ what Difference will 
there fae« by your Rules^ betwectfn his Knowledge^ and that of 
the Rioft exthivagant Fanc^ lin the World ? They both have 
their Idias^ and perceive their Agreement and Dti^^reement one 
with another. If there be any Difference between them, the 
Advantage wsQ be t>n the warm*iieaded Man's 6jde, as having 
the more Idem^ and the liiore lively : And fo^ by yiHir Rules, he^ 
will be the more kDowing7lf it be true that all ICaowledgelies 
tmly in die Perception of the Agreement or Di(agreetaient of 
our own Ideas^ the Vifions of an Enthufiaft, and the Reafon- 
iogs (^a fobcr Man, will be equally certain^ It is no matter 
how Things are i fe a Man,.obferve but the (Agreement of his 
own Imaginations, and talk confcmnably, k is all Truth, aU 
Certainty. Such Cafties in the Air will be as ftroag Holds of 
Truth, as the Demonftrations of Emclid. That an Harpy ig 
mot a Centaur, is by this Way as certain Khowle^ge, and^tt 
much a Troth, as that a Square is not a Cirdew 

'Butifwbat Ufi isalithis int Knowbe^ofMen'sawnJmagimitims^ 
to a Man dtat enquires, after the Reahty of Things ? It mat- 
^ters not what Men's Fancies are, it is the Knowledge of Things 
that is only to be prized : it is this alone »ves a Value to our 
H^iibnings, and Preference to one Macrs Knowledge over 
lanother's, that it is of Thmgs as they reaHy «:e, and not of 
-Dreams and I'ancies* 

Arifwer, N^t ^ 2* To which I anfwer, that if our Know* 

JktnJifberildeu ledjee of our ideas terminate m them^ and reach 
agriiwi^ no r^lher, where there is ^nnethtng farther in* 
Tbii^tA tended, our moft ferious Thoughts will be of 

litde more Ufe, than the Reveries of a crazy m^in ; and the 
Tnftths tniilttfaereon of no more Weight, than the Difeourfes of 
a Man, who fee^ things clearly in a Dream, and with great 
• Affurance utters them. But, i hope, before I have done, to 

make 
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make it .evident, that tBis way. of Certainty, by the Know-^ 
ledge of our own Ideasy goes a little farther than bare Imagina- 
tion ; and, I believe it wul appear, that all the Certainty of ge« 
peral Truths a Man has, lies in nothing clfe. 

§. 3 J It is- evident, the Mind knows not Things immedi^ttdy 
but only by the Intervention of the ideas it has of them. Ot^ 
Knvmledge therefote xzreal^ only fo far as there is a Conformitr 
i^etween ourUias and' the Reality of Things./ But what (halt 
be here the Criterion ? How ihall the MiiM, When itpieFceiv^ 
nothing but its own Idetu^ know that they agree with Thing$ 
themfelves? This, tho' it feems not to want Difficulty/ yet I 
think there be two Sorts of Idtas^ that we may be aflltred, 
agree with Things. / . 

§. ^.f Ftr/iy The firft are fimple Id^ai^ which 
fince the Mind, as has been {hewed, can by no ^n f'it^ all 
means make to itfelf, muft neceflarily be the ^/&Ideas<A« 
Produd of Things operating on the Mind in a 
patural way, and producing therein tbofe Perceptions^ which by 
{the Wifdom and Will of our Maker they are ordained and adapt- 
ed to. From whence it follows, t\kzt fimple Ideas are mt FiSions 
of our Fancies^ but the natural and regular Produ&ioDs of 
things without us, really operating upon us Jand fo carry wttfai 
them all the Conformity which is intended, or which our 
State requires : For they reprefent to ua Things under thofie 
Appearances which they are fitted to produce in us ; whereby 
we are enabled to diftingui(b the Sorts of partic|ilar Subftances^ 
to difcern the States they are in, andfo to take them for our Ne- 
ceffities, and apply them to cmr Ufes. Thus the Idea of White- 

fefs, or Bit'ternels, -as it is in the Mind, exa&ly anfwering that 
bwer which is in any Body to produce it there, has m the 
feal Conformity it can, or ought to have, with Things without 
iis. And this Conformity between our Ample Ideas^ and the 
Exijletuf of Things, is'fufiicient for real Knowledge. 

§.57 Secondly^ AU our tomplex Ideas, except „ , , 
ihofe ofSubJiames, being Archetypes of the Mind's "^l^f^ 
own making, not intended to be the Copies ^^^g^JTu^ 
of any Thing, nor referred to the Exifience of flawett 
any Thing, as to their Originals, ,^tf«»^ Wisiu/ 
^ny GonJhrmUy necejjary to real KnowledgeJi For that which h 
pot deUgned to reprefent any T-hing bur Itfelf, can never be 
jpapable of a wrohg Reprefentation,. nor miilead a$ from this 
l^ue Apprehenfion of any Things by its Diflikenefs to it : jind 
:Mich, excepting thoie of Subftances, are all our convex Ideas. 
Which, as I haveihewed in ajEiotber Place, are Combinations of 
Ideas^ which the Iflind, by jts free Chpice, puj;s together, with- 
out 
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out coniidering any Conncftion"fliey have in Nature. And 
hence it is, that in all thefe Sorts the Ideas themfelves are con- 
fidcrcd as the Archetypes^ and Things no otherwife regarded but 
as they are conformable to them. So that we cannot but be infal- 
libly ce^rtain, that all the Knowledge we attain concerning thefe 
Ideas is real, and reaches Things thcmfelves. Becaufe in all our 
Thoughts, Reafonings, and Difcourfes of this kind, we intend 
Things no farther, than as they are conformable to our Ideas. So 
Aat in thefe we cannot mifs of a certain and undoubted Reality. 
tr #A » §• ^- J doubt not but it will be eafily grant- 

UhVu^bt- ed, that/the XnowUdge we have of Mathematical 
ndtualKnoiA;-' ^^^^s^ is not Only certzin hut real Knowledge j 
ledge. , and not the b*re empty Vifion of vain infigni- 

ficant Chimera* s of the Brain : and yet, if we 
will'coniider, we ihall find that it is only of our own Ideas. ^ 
The Mathematician confiders the Truth and Properties belong- 
ing to a Re£tangle or Circle, only as they are in Idea in his own 
Mind. For it is poffible he never found either of them exifting 
mathematically, i. e. precifely true^in his Life. But yet the 
Knowledge he has of any Truths or Properties belonging to a 
Circle, or any other mathematical Figure, are neverthelcfs true 
and certain, even of real Things exifting : becaufe real Things 
are no farther concerned, nor intended to be meant by any 
ftfch Propofitions, than as Things really agree to thofc Arche- 
types in his Mind. Is it true of the Ideaoi a Triangle^ that its 
three Angles are equal to two right ones ? It is true alfo of a 
Triangle^ wherever it really exifts. Whatever other Figure cx- 
ifts, that is not cxaftly anfwerable to that Idea of a Triangle in 
his Mind, is not at all concerned in that Propofition. And 
therefore he is certain all his Knowledge concerning fuch Ideasj 
is rfcal Knowledge ; tccaufe intending Things no farther than 
they agree with thofe his Ideas^ he is lure what he knows con- 
cerning thofe Figures, when they have barely an ideal Exigence 
in his Mind, will hold true of them alfo, when they have 
real Exiftence in Matter ; his Confideration being barely of 
thofe Figures, which are the fame, wherever^ or however 
they exift. . 

jt J rM ; §• 7/ And hence it follows, that moral Know-r 
ma Of Moral, j^j^^ j^. ^g ^^p^^j^ ^^^^^^ Certainty, as Mathema- 

ticks. / For Certainty being but the Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Difagreement of our Ideas ; and Demonftration no- 
thing but the Perception of fuch Agreement, by the Inter- 
vention of other Ideas, or Mediums'; our moral Ideas, as well 
as mathematical, being Archetypes ihemfelves^ and fo adequatc> 
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and compkle Ugas $ all the Agreefaient or Difigieetneiit, which: 
we (hall find in them, will product xeal Knonriedge, as well 
as in Mathematical Figures.' 

§. 8/ For the attaining ofKmwU^zxACeT^: Mm^netnot 
tainty^ it is, reqafftte that we have determined T^mrvi to 
Ideas: and to make our Knowledge xia/, it is ^iiff^.* 
jrequifite that the Idios anfwer^their Arxbetypa.j Nor let it be 
wondered) that I place the Cieatainty of our J^owledge in the 
Confideratioa of our Z&tff , with fo little Care and Regard (asr 
it may feem) to die real Exiftence of Things :/Since moft of 
thofe Difcouriesy which take> up the Thoughts, and ensage die 
Difputes of thofe who pretend ta make it their- Bufiae^ to en- 
quire after .Truth and Certainty, will, I prefume, upon Exa- 
mination, be found to be general Prepofithm^ and Nodons in 
which Exiftenoe is not at all concerned J All the IHoourfes of 
the Mathematicians, about the Squaring of a Ci^elc^ conick 
Sections, or :any other part of Mathemadcks, cmam net the 
Exyience of any of thofe Figures ; but their Demonftradons^ 
which depend on their Ideas j are the fame, whether there be 
any Square or Cirde exifting in the. World, or no. Iii the fame 
manner, the Tri^ and Certainty cS moral Difcourfes abftraAs 
from the Lives irf* Men, and the Exiftence of thofe^Viftuea:tn 
the World, whereof they treat ; nor are 5r*aJ^*s Offices lefstme^ 
becaufe there is no body in the World that exaed v pra£Hfe8 
his Rules, and lives up to that Pattern of a virtuous NIan, which 
he ha3 given.us, and which exifted no where, when he writ, 
but in Idea, If it be true in Speculation, /• e. in Idea^ that Mur^ 
der de/erves Deaths it mil alfo te true, in Reality of any Addon 
4hat exifts conformable to thzt Idea of Mardir. As for odier 
A£dons, the Truth of that Propofition concerns them noC# 
And thus it is of all other Species of Things, which have no 
other EfTences, but thofe Ideas which are in the Minds of Men. 

§• gj But it will I here be faid, that if fMral , 

KmwUdge be placed in the Contemplation of. ^^^f'^ 
our own moral Ideas^ and thofe, as other Modes, cert^fJhcau/e 
be of our own making, .What ftrange Notions ntara^dtas 
will there be of Jufiice and Temperance? What are o/euron*/n 
Confufion of Virtues and Vices, if every one may maitng and 
make what Ideas of them he pleafes ?/No Con«- naming. 
fufion nor Diforder in the Things themfelves, nor 
the Reafonings about them % no more than (jn Math'ematicks) 
there would bea Difturbance in the Demonftration, or a Change 
in the Properties of Figures, and their Relations one to ano* 
dier, if a Man iboukl make a Triangle with four Corners, or a 

: Tra^ 



Tn^muOm wkh feur ri^ An^ ; that ts^ M flibr£flg«ie^ 
chaage^he Nmnes <>f the Ftguves, and call that by^ime Name^ 
.which Mathematicians call ordinarily bj abolhen For let a 
]V^ oukt to UmlelF, the jUsi of a Figure with tfareo Angles, 
whereef one is a right «e^ andf eaU it, if he pleafe, EfuUatm^ym 
orTrapexhrnj or any Aing dfir, the Properti^ of, and Denacm* 
ftKttions about tbat'jUnr, wiU be the fitme^ as if he called it a 
RiSfWigtdar Triw^k^ I confefe ^ Chmge of the Name, by 
die Im[>ropriet^ of S|)eechv wiU at iirft diftuvb hkB^ who knows 
not wliat Idea it ftands for : But as fboh as tfab Ffigtire is drawn, 
the Goafequences^^ and Derocmftration are plaiji sUid clear. Juft 
Ae feme is it in ivimr/ Knowledge ; let a Man ha?e the Jdia gf 
taking from others, without their Confeat^ what their honeft 
Indi^y has polfid£d.Aem of, and caU this yuftui^ if be piea^ 
He that takes the Name here without the Uem put to it, will 
be miftaken, by joining anptlier /(fra of hi&owa to that Name s 
B«t flrip the Idea of tkit Name, or take it fij(cb as it is in tbar 
Sfieaker^s Mitrd, and the faaae- Things will agree to it, as if 
you called it b^ujtki. . indeed, wrong Names in m<»ral Di£- 
couifes, breed uraaBy more Difbrder, bctaiife ^y are not 
§& eafity redtfed as in Madiematicks, where the Figure onoe 
diawn and feeH, makes tiie Name ufeieft and of no Force. 
For wbat nced^of a Sign,^ whoi die thing figniiied is pvefeat 
and in view? Blit in moral Names, that cannot be fo eafily 
andf'ftordy done, becasife of the many Decompofitions that 
go^to ther.Riaking up the complex Ideas of thofe Modes. But 
yet for all this, mfia&im^vxj of tho^ Ideas^ contrary to the 
ufual Slgnific^on of the Words of that Language, hinders 
not, but that we may have certain and demonArative Know« 
ledge of their feverai Agreements and Di&greenents^ if we 
will carefuHy^ as in Mathematicks, keep todiefiime pnecift 
Meas^ and trace them in tlicir feveral Relations one to anotbefv 
without being led^away by iheir Names, if we bttt fq>arate 
tlie Idea under Confiderationftxim tiie Sign th#t flandafsr it^ 
our Knowledge goes equally ea in the Difcovesy* of reai Tfttik 
and Certainty, i^cever Sounds we bake ufe ofi 

^ lO^ One thii^ more we are to takeNoticcf 

mjnamni trf. That where GOD, or any othei^Law:maker, 

dtfturh nottbi ^^^ ^^jfinei any jj^ral Names, there ihey ha^e 

iSZkdV "^^^ ^^ Effcticc of that Species to which that 

^^' " Name belongs j and there it is not fafo to apply 
or ufe them otherwife; but in other Cafes it k bare Impropriky 
of Speech to apply thtob-conmiry to the common ufage of the 
Country. But yet eren this too difturbs not the Certain^ of 

S that 



tiiAt &»avMeB» vhkk is Aitt wi)e bsid Iqi Adue.Cdnlem]^ 

fh* Ideas^ whkk hdog feferraLt<» Jrchtfpm. JwW* 
ivMumtrusy mny difibr from tb«m^ and fa our . ^^pjrcbfMm 
Knowledge ftiiout tbeoiv. may xome ihort'of mthtam. 
beine real. Sucb are our Aliu of Subftances/ 
vAiSL cohfiftttig of a.CoU^^Uim of fimplejUtfi, Atppofei 
taken from. the Wodea.Q£.;Njlure». may j^et. varjr from tben^ 
IqF hairih^ nmcor diiicrei^t jUSmt naked in them, thM arft ^i 
be lofmil «tti*ed in Tbinga thcmielves: From whence it 
coiiie» t6 pa&y that thcf]riB|iay and ofiMdofail 4f b^tngexafilj 
cooforinablel^ThiRgrtbefld&lvn?.. . ;u . . 

^ uJd iay.tben^ thatJQ bayfe /i«v oE&il- . hfar^uit^ 

JUau§€j'yiAm\k by being cooformibbl^to Thtng$» ^^^« 'u^/A 

may afl^Ntd ^isfva/ JTnmiuir^ it i« not enomghr ^^*foJ^m^ 

«s inuMadea, to put tngfcthet fi*cb iUktf# 9$ bair# M^<ktcoi^ 

Bo Incoiififtei>CQ/-tho' they did acver bttfove v ^^X'^«w« 

fb €5xift* V.g. O'be /dfa« of BitmUg^ or P^rv '''^^ 

/MTir, ^^ 9veie ie real and true 1km befm, is. after, the jExifl^ 

ence of ai^ (kck Fa6L( But evr Ueasj^&^^AfPfc^ being fup? 

pofed Cofuet^ and referred to Jnboipei witlsMit m» muft fti]} 

be uken from fomrthtng that does or has wAm\ tbejr muft 

not confift of /icof puttogothcr at the ple^CiErc^f our Thongfain^ 

without WDOf JBeal Patttra they v«re taken ihoo^. tbo' we om 

pecceivc naIiKQn$Aeiice.an fuch a CombioaitifM)., The AenTom 

whereof is, bacaufe we not knowing what real Conftitnlioa it 

ie of Sid>ftances, whereon our finiple./dffi depend^ and whiidi 

nealUr is the caufe of the Arid Union of fome of them one with 

anotJier^ aiMk^MExohtfian of others.; tjf^re-areL.iisery fewitf 

them that we can be fure are, or are not, inconfiftent iaNatuce^ 

^ay: £urtber tluMi SKperissice and ienfible Obfervation reach. 

Herc^ dsers&re is fouxtded the Rmlit^ti our Knowledge cons* 

ceming Saifttmmy iiifit $1} our compkx Idem of them muft be 

€uch and fucfa; only, as are n^ade up of f|ich fimple onea, ae 

have been dflbevered to oe^exift in Nature- Aad our Ideas be^ 

ing thus tniQ, tho' mot, peiiiapa,.vecy cxaft Copies, are yet the 

Subjf& of fM^ (a& far as we. ha^e any) Knowledge ot them./ 

Which (as has beea already Ibewn) will not bo found to reach 

very £ur : but fb far as it ^does, it will ftill be: real Knowledge^ 

Whatever Ideas we haiioe,. the Agceement we find they have With 

odters, will flill. be Knowledge. If tbofe Mem. be abftraift,. it 

will be geneiai Knowledge. &itto make it rm/concesning Sub» 

ftances, the kUat muft be t^en from the real Eidft^ce of 

Things* 
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any Subftaace, thefe we' may witb Confidence join tc^gether 
agaiji^.apd (^ imdie abftrad: UiatiA Subftances^ For wkatever 
have once lia.d' an 'U nioa in^ 1sbtiir(Vniayr be united.again. 

iW^r Ideas, W »W r^. *>^ »tfxtoNamc8,a» If there were, 
%etu^Thfmghttit^ima,' ^ cOUlAbe nO other 5(r/l of Things, 
w Species fufp^fei fet out than What kHown Names had alreadj 
iy Ndmes. > ' detensfned j: and as it were fet out^ 

. < « weihouMthinkofTlui^withrgreater 

jfreediHn and -leis Confufion^ than^ perhaps we do J It would 
poffibly be thought a bold ParadiMr,^if not a very 'dangerous 
«*alfhood^ if I ftould fay, diat fouie Cbang4fluigS9 who have 
lived 'fortjr Years together, without any Appeaiance'of Rca* 
fon, are iomiething between a Man and a Beaft : Which Pre- 
judice is founded upon nothing etfe but a falfe .Su{^iofition, 
that thefe two Names, Man and Beaji^ fland for dimn6l Spe^ 
cies fo fet oii^ by iFeal Eflcnces, 'that there can come no other 
^ecies between them : Whereas, if we will abftrad: from thofe 
Karnes, and the Suppofitionof fudi fpecifick Efleoces made 
by Nature, wherein all Things of the fame Denominations did 
exa£Uy and equally partake y if we would not fancy that there 
were a certain Number of thde Efieilces, wherein all Things, as 
in Moulds, ysf^rt caft and formed^ we (hould find that the IJea 
of the Shape^ Motion, and life of a Man, witftout Reafon, 
is as mucha diftin£l Ideaf and makes as mudi a difti&£b Scrt 
ofThings&WEiMan and Beaft, as the Aiirtf of theShape of 
an Jfs withdi^^ff, would be different from either that of Man 
or Beaft, and be ta Species of an Animal between^ 01; diftind 
from both. . 

§. 14. Here every body will be readv to afk, 
O^effkM > If Changelings may be )fuppofed fomeming be- 

Siainji ^ tween Man and Beaft |' pray what are they i I an-» 

bai^eUnghe- fwer. Changelings^ which is as good a Woid to 
m /metbt^g jig^ify fomclhing diffeient from the SignHication 
JTTf^' ofMJN otSEASr, as the Names Man 
^/w^el' ^^ **** *^^ ^® ^^^ Significations different one 
> ' ■ Irom the other. This, well confidered, would 

refolve this Matter, and fhew my Meaning 
Without any more ado. But I am not fo unacquainted witM 
the Zeal of fome Men, which enables thenk to fpin Confequen-* 
ces, and to fee Religion tbreatned, whenever any one ventures 
to quit their Forms of Speaking, as not to fbrefte what Names 
• . - fuch 
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fuch a Prppofirion as this is like to be charged with : And with- 
out doubt it will be alked, If Changelings zre fomething between 
Man and Beaft, what will become ofthcm in the other World? 
To which I anfwer, i. It concerns me not to know or enquire. 
To their own Mafter they ftand or fall. It will make their 
State neither better nor worfe, whether we determine any thing 
of it or no. They, are in the Hands of a faithful Creator, and 
a bountiful Father, who difpofes not of his Creatures according 
to our narrow Thoughts or Opinions, nor diftinguiflies theqi 
according to Names and Species of our Contrivance, And we 
that know fo little of this prefent World we are in, may, I 
think, content ourfelves without being peremptory in defining 
the different States, which Creatures fcall come into when they 
go off this Stage. It may fufficc us, that he hath made known 
to all thofe who are capable of InftruSion, Difcourfe and Rea* 
foning, that they fliall come to an Account, and receive accord* 
ing to what thev have done iri this Body. , 

§. 15. But, Secondlyi 1 anfwer. The Force of thefe Men's 
Queftion (viz. will you dcpriye^hangelings of a future State ?) 
is founded en one of thefe two Suppofitions, which are bottt 
falfe. The firft is, that all Things that have the outward Shape 
and Appearance of a Man, mult necefiarily be defigned to ati 
immortal .future Being after this Life. Or, fecondly, that 
whatever is of human Sirth muft be fo* Take away thefe Ima- 

finations, and fuch Queftions will be groundlefs and ridiculous, 
deiire then thofe, who think there is no more but an accidental 
Difference between themfelves and Changelings^ the Eflence in 
both being exafily the fame, to confider, wheSier thpy can ima- 
gine Immortality annexed to any outward Shape of the Body ; 
the very propofing it, is, I fuppofe, enough to make them dif- 
own it. No one yet, that ever I heard of, how mu^h foever 
imme;rfed in Matter, allowed that Excellency to any Figure of 
the grofs fenfible outward Parts, as toafRrm eternal Life due to 
it, or a neceffary Confequencc of it ; or that aiiy Mafs of Mat^ 
terfhould, after its Diffoliition here, be again reftored here* 
after to an evcrlafting State of Senfe, Perception and Know- 
ledge, only becaufe it was moulded into this or that Figure, and 
had (uch a particular Frame of its vifible Parts. Such an Opi- 
nion as this, placing Immortality in a certain fuperficial Figure, 
. turns out of Doors all Confideration of Soul or Spirit, upon 
whofe Account alone fomc corporeal Beings have hitherto been 
concluded immortal^ and others not. This is to attribute more 
to the Outfidc than Infidc of Things ; to place the Excellency of 
a Man more in tbjp external Shape of his Body, than internal 
Vpt^IL 6 . Per* 
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Perfe&ions of his Soul j which is but litde better than td anner 
the great ajid ineftimable Advantage of Immortality and Life 
Everlafting, which he has above otner material Beings, to an* 
Bex it, I iay, to the Cut of his Beard, or the Faftiion of his 
Coat. For this or that outward Make of our Bodies no more 
tarries with it the Hopes of an eternal Duration, than the Fa- 
fliion of a Man's Suit g/ves him reafonable Grounds to imagine 
it will never wear out, or that it will make him immortaL It 
will perhaps be faid, that no body thinks that the ihape makes 
any Tbin^ immortal, but it is the Shape is the Sign of a rational 
Soul withihy which is immortal.* I wonder who made it the 
Sign of any fuch Thing : for barely faying it, will not make it 
io. It would require iome Proofs to perfuade one of i^. No 
Figure that I know fpeaks any fuch Language. For it'may as 
rationally be concluded, that the dead Body of a Man, where- 
in there is to be found no more Appearance or Adion of Life 
Ihan there is in a Sta^tue, has yetneverthelefs a living Soul in 
it, becaufe of its Shapes as that there is a rational ooul in a 
Changelings becaufe he has the Outfide of a rational Creature, 
when his Actions carry far lefs Marks of Reafon with them, in 
the whole Courfe of his Life, than what are to be found in 
many a Beaft. 

^ ^ , §• i6. But it is the IfTue of rational Parents, and 

monjtefs. ^^^ therefore be concluded to have a rational Soul. 
I know not by what Logick you muft fo conclude, I am fure 
this is a Con^lufion that Men no where allow of. For if they 
did, they would not make bold, as everv where they do, to de- 
jlroy ill-formed and mif-fbaped Produi^ions. Ay, but tbejie are 
Minffier$» Let them be fo ; What will your driveling, unin* 
telligent, intradabie Changeling be ? Shall a Defedl in the Body 
make a Mwfter \ a Defeat in the Mind, (the far more Noble, 
and, in' the' common Phrafe, the far more Eflential Part) Dot ? 
Shall the Want of a Nofe, or a Neck, make a Monjlery and 
put fuch Iflue out of the Rank of Men; the Want of Rea- 
fon and Underftanding, not ? This is to bring all back again to 
what was exploded juft now : This is to place all in the Shape, 
and to take the Meafure of a Man only by his Outfide. To 
(hew that according to the ordinary Way of Reafoning in thia 
Matter, People do lay the whole Strefs on the Figure, and re- 
folve the whole Eflence of the Species of Man . (as they make 
it) into the outward Shape, how unreafonable Coever it. be, 
and how much foever they difown it, we need but trace their 
Thoughts and Pra£lice a little farther, and then it will plainly 
^ppear>» The well-fhaped Changding is a Man^ has a ration^ 

SquI^ 
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ftoul^ though it appear not ; this is paft doubt^ fajr you. Make 
the Ears a litde longer, and more pointed, and the Nofe a lit- 
tle flatter than ordinary, and then you begin to boggle : Make 
the Face yet narrower, flatt^r^ and longer, and then you are at a 
ftand :' Add ftiU ttiote and more of the Likenefs of a Brute to it^ 
and let the Head be perfe&ly that of (pme. other Animal, thea 
prefently it is a Mon/ier \ and it's Demonftratioa with 3rou thflt 
it hath ni> faitlofnal Soul, and muft be deftroyed. Where now 
(I aflc^ ihall be the juft Meafure of the otmoA Bounds of that 
ohape, th&t caiflries with, it a rational Soulf For fince there 
have beeh human, i^^^x'i^f roduced, half Beaft and half Man ; 
and others three parts one, and one part the other; and fo it is 
poffible they may be in all the Variety of AppcoacfaJBs to the one 
or the c>thdr Shape, and may have feveraVDegreesofMixtuce 
of the [Likecfefs of :a Man:, ax a Brute ; .1 would gladly know 
what ate ^of(fe preeife Lini^ments, which, ^according to this 
Hypothefis, are, or are not, capable of a rational Soul to be 
joined to themf What fort of Outfide is the certain Sign that 
there isj or 4s not fuch an Inhabitant within?. Por till thatJ))e 
done, we talk at random of Man: and fhall always, I fear, do 
fo, as long as we give ourfelves up to cekain Sounds, and the 
Imaginations of fettled and fixed Species ip Nature, we know 
not what. But after ali, I defire it m^y be confidercd, that 
thofe who. think they have anfwered the Difficulty, by telling 
us, that a mif-Olaped FteAs is a Mother ^ ran into the faijae 
Fault they are arguing againft, by conftituting a Species be- 
tween Man and Beaft. For what elfe, I pray, is their Monfter 
- in the (?afe, (if thp Word ^^^^r fignifie^ any thing at ^11) 
biit fomethirig neither Man nor Beaft, but partaking fomewhat 
of cither V And jUft fo is ihe^ Changeling before mentioned. So 
. neceffary is it to quit the comition Notion of iSpecies and Ef- 
fences, i/.we Will truly look into the Nature, of Things, arid 
examine them, by what bur Faculties can difcover in them as 
they exift^ and hot by ^x^uttdlefs Fancies that have been taken, 
up al;K)ut thenou -, 

§• 17, i -have inentiohfed this here, bettidfe y 

I think. we cannot be to^ cautious thiat /if^^M y''r ^^'^ 
and Species f^ in the ordinai-y Notions which wtt ^f^^^^* 
have been ufed to of therii, impofe not lijion , 

us. For I am apt to think, therein lies one great Obltacfe to 
our clear and diftinfl Knowledge, efpecially in referencei\to 
Subftan€e$ ; and from thence has arofe a gre^t part of the Dif- 
ficulties * about Truth ahd Certainty. Would we.ac<juftom 
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oorfelves to feparate our Contemplattoiis and Reafohings froox 
Words, we might, in a great Meafure, remedj; this Inconve- 
nience.within our own Thoughts. But yet it would fttll difturb 
us in our Difcourfe with others, as long as we retained the Opi- 
Aton, that Specits and their Eflences were any thing elfe but our 
abftra£i Ideas (fuch as they are) with Names annexed to them, 
to be the fighs of them. 

' §• 1 8.[ Wherever we perceive the Agreement 
JticapituU" or Di£iereement of any of our Ideas^ there is 
-^ion. certain Knowledge.: And wherever we are fure 

thofe Ideas agree with the Reality of Things, 
there is certain real Knowledge^^ Of which Agreement of our 
Ideas with the Reality of Things, having here given the Marks, 
I think I have ihewn wherein it is, that Certainty^ real Certainty^ 
confifts. Which whatever it was to others, was, I confefs, to 
me heretofore, one. of thofe Defiderata^ which I found great 
twant of. 
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. Of Truth ill general. 

^ WbatTruib ^ '-TT THAT \% Truth, was an Enquiry 

.^^ . Vv ^^^y Ages fince ; and it being 

▼ ▼ that which all Mankind either 

do, or pretend to fearch after, it cannot but be worth our 
. while carefully to examine wherein it confifts ; and fo acquaint 
. ourfelves with the Nature of it, as to obferve how the Mind 

diftinguiihes it from Falfliood. . 
: J . », . . \. %\Truth then feems to me, in the proper 

i''^!SrI/- ^""PP^ ^'^ *^ Word, to fignify nothing but thg 
ii^rfsLtsy jpining or feparating of Signs y as the Tiings /g- 

*. e. Ideas or ^jfi^ h ^^^f^h ^ ^g^^ ^ dtfagree one with another. 

Words. . The joining or feparating of Signs here meant, 

. is what by anotner Name we call Propofition. 

So that Truth properly belongs onlv to Propofitions ; whereof 

there are two forts, viz. Mental ana Verbal ; as there are two 
^ Sorts of Signs commonly made.ufe of, t;/2. Ideas and Words. I 

jj^M, r I §. 3-|To form a clear Notion of Truth, it i$ 

* 2,21/ .l^wr- ^^^y ncceflary to confider Tn^/A of Thought, 

^^/VfiMjL and Truth of Words, diftin^y oh? from ano- 

iiofit. ^^ ^^^^ • ^^^ y^^ J^ *5 very difficult to treat of them 
afunder : Becaufe it is unavoidable^ in treating 

of 
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of Mental Fcopofitions, to make ufe of Words : and then the 
Inftances given of Mental Propofitions^ ceafc immediately to 
be barely Mental, and become FerbaLl For a mmtal Profofi^ 
iron being nothing but a bare Confideration of the Ideas^ as 
they are in our Minds ftrippcd of Names, they lofe the Na- 
ture of purely mental Pripofitionsy as foon as they are put into 
Words. 

§. 4.AAnd. that which, makes it yet harder %jr .^ p 

to treat of mental and verbal Propofitions fepa- tofyionsa^ 

ratefyj is. That moft Men, if not all, in their \^ry^^ard^fo i^ 

' Thinking and Reafonings within themfelves, treated of, 

make ufe of Words inftead of Ideas^ at leaft 

when the Subjcft of their Meditation contains in it complex 

Ideas ^l Which is a great Evidence of the Imperfection and 

Uncertainty of our Ideas of that kind, and may, if attentively- 

made ufe of, ferve for a Mark to fliew us, what arc thour 

Things, We have clear and perfe£t eftablifhed Ideas of, and 

what not. For if we will curioully obferve the way our Mind 

takes in Thinking and Reafoning, we fhall find, I fuppofe, that, 

when we make any Propofitions within our own Thoughts, 

about White or Blach^ Sweet or Bitter^ a Triangle or a Cir- • 

eU^ we can and often do frame in our Minds the Ideas t\itm^ 

felves, without reflecting on the Names. But, when we would 

confider, or make Propofitions about the more complex Ideas^ 

as of a Many Fitriol^ Fortitude, Glory, we ufually put the Name 

for the Idea : Becaufe the Ideas thefc Names ftand for, being 

for the moft part imperfe£l, confufed and undetermined, we 

refleft on the Names themfelves, becaufe they are more clear, 

certain and diftinCt, and readier occur to our Thoughts than 

the pure Ideas ; and fo we make ufe of thefe Words inftead of 

the Ideas themfelves, even when we would meditate and rea- 

fon within ourfelves, and make tacit mental Propofitions. Li 

Sub/lances, as has been already noted, this is occafioned by the 

Imperfedion of our Ideof*, we making the Name ftand for 

the real EflTence, of which we have no Idea at all. In Modes^ 

it is occafioned by the great Number of fiitiple Ideas^ that go 

^o the making them up. For many of them being compounded, 

(the Name occurs much eafier than the complex Idea itfelf, 

which requires Time and Attention to be rocolle£led, and ex-* 

aftly reprefented to the Mind, even in thofe Men who have 

formeriy been at the Pains to do it ; and is utterly impoffible to 

be done by thofe, who though they have ready in their Memory 

the greateft part of the common Words of their Language, 

yet, perhaps, nev^r troubled themfelves in all their Xivcs, to 
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confider what precife Ideas the mbft of them fiood for. Some 
confafed or obicure Notions have fenred their turns ; and many 
who talk very much of Religion and Confcience, of Church and 
Faith^ of Power and Rights of Ohjirtt£iions and Humours^ Me* 
hncholy and Chokr^ would, perhaps, have little left in their 
Thoughts and Meditations, ifoneChoulddefire them to think 
only of the Things themfelves, and lay by thofe Words, with 
which they fo ^fteu confound others, and not feldbm them- 
felves alfo. 

Bein mthin §• S'l^ut to return to the Confiderarion of 

butthe]oi>dnz '^^^^'^ ^^ vdMSi^ I fay, obferve two forts of 
cr/eparating Propofitions, that we are capable <rf making, j 
Jdc^ iwifhout I ^'"j/^j Mentaly wherein the Ideas in our.Under- 
Words. 'ftandings are without the ufe of Words put U- 

gether or feparated by the Mind, perceiving or 
judging of their Agreement or Difagreement. / 
/ Secondly^ Verbal Propofitions^ which are fFordSj the Signs of 
'bur Ideas put together or feparated in Affirmative or Negative 
Sentences, j By which way of affirming or denying, thefe Signs 
made by 'Sounds, are as it were put together or feparated one 
from another. / So that Propofition confifts in joining, or fepa- 
rating Signs, and Truth confifts in the putting together, or fepa- 
bating thofe Signs, according as the Things, which they ftand 
for, agree or difagreeJ 

§. 6. Every one's Experience will fatisfy.bioi. 
When mental ^^^^ ^j^g Mind, either by perceiving, or fuppofing 
Propofitions ^^^ Agreement or Difagreement of any of its 
^Tmh ^emd ^^^^^» ^^^^ tacitly within itfelf put them into 
wbenverbaL ^ ^^"^ °^ Propofition affirmative or negative, 

which I have endeavoured to exprefs by the 
Terms Putting together and Separating. But this A^ion of the 
Mind, which is fo familiar to every Thinking and Reasoning 
Man, is eafier to be conceived by rcfle<aing on what pafles in 
115, when we affirm or deny, than to be explained by Words. 
When a Man has in his Mind the Idea of two Lines, viz. the 
Side and Diagonal of a Square, whereof the Diagonal is an Inch 
long, he may have the Idea alfo of the Divilion of that Line^ 
Into a certain Number of equal Parts ; v, g. into Five, Ten, an 
Hundred, a Thoufand, or any other Number, and may have 
the Idea of thzt Inch Line, being divifible or not divifible; into 
fuch equal Parts, as a certain Number of them will be equal to 
the Side-line. Now whenever he perceives, believes, or fiip- 
f ofes fuch a kind of Divifibility taagree or difagree to his Idea of 
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that Line, he, as it "werty jeins or feparaUs thofc two Ideas^ viz, 
the Idea of that Line, and the I4fia of that kind of Divifibility, 
and fo makes a mental Propofition, which is. true ot falfe, ac- 
cording as fuch a kind of Oivifibility, a Divifibility into fuch 
aliquot Parts, does really agree to that Line or no.j When Ideat 
are fo put together, or feparaled in the Mind, as they, or the 
^Things, tKejr ftand for, do agree or not, that is, as I may call 
itf, nurUal Truth,, I fhut Truth of JVords is fomething more, and 
thaj; is the affirming or denying of Words one of another, as 
the Ideas they ftand for agree or difagree:/And this again i$ 
twofold J either purely Verbal and trifling, which I ftiall fpealf 
of. Chap, 8. or Real and inftru£live; which is the Objeft of 
that real Knowledge, which we have fpoken of already. 

§. T, But here again will be apt to occur the OhjeSiion ar* 
fame Doubt about Truth, that did about Know- ^nft n^erhal 
Jedge ry^And it will be objefted, that if Truth Truths that 
be ndthing but the joining or feparatin? of thtu it may. all 
.Words in Propofitions, as the Ideas th«y ftand he chmmcaU 
for agree or difagree in Men*s Minds, the Knowledge of Truth 
is not fo valuable a Things as it is taken to be; nor worth the 
Pains and Time Men employ to the Search of it ; fince by this 
jtccouni it amounts to no more than the Conformity of Words 
to th^.Chimfraf of Men's Brains,/ Who knows not what od4 
Notions many Men's Heads are hlled with, and what ftrange 
Ideas all M en s Brains are capable of? But if we reft here, we 
know the Truth of nothing by this Rule, but of the vifipnary 
World in our own Imaginations ; nor have. other Truth, but 
what as much concerns Harpies and Centaurs^ as Men and Horfea. 
For thofe, and the like, may he Ideas in our Heads, and have 
their Agreement and Difagreement there, as well as the Ideas of 
real Beings,, and fo have as true Propofitions made about thent. 
And it will, be altogether as true a Propofitiqn, to fay all Cen" 
taurs are Animals^ as that all Men are.Animals \ and the Certainty 
of one as great as the other. For in both the Propofitions, the 
Words are put together according to the Agreement of the Ideas 
in OUT Minds: And the Agreement of the Idea of Animal with 
that of Centaur^ is as clear and vifible to the Mind, as the A- 
greement of the Idea of Animal with that of Man \ and fo thefe 
two Propofitions are equally true, equally certain. But of what 
life is all fuch Truth to us ? 

^.8. Though what has been faid In the fore- ^nftuered^reml 
going )Chapter, to diftinguifti real from imagi- ^fruth is about 
nary Knowledge,, mi^ht fu£Elce here, in anfwer Ideas agreeing 
to this Doubt> to diftinguKh real Truth from toThings^ 
ibimericaly Qt (if you pleafe) barely nominal^ 
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they depending both on the fame Foundation : yet it may not 
Ve aroiwiiere again to confider, that| though our Words iignify 
pothing but our Ideasy yet being defigned by them to fignifjr 
Things, the Truth they contain, when put into Pfopofitions, 
will be oply Verbal^ when they ftand for Ideas in the Mind, that 
have not ap Agreement with the Reality of Things. | And 
Ihereforc Truth, as well as Knowledge, may come well under 
the Diftinclion of Verbal and Real*, that being only verbal Trutb^ 
^herein Terms are joined according to the Agreement or Dif* 
agreement of the liieai they ftand for, without regarding whe- 
ther our Ideas are fuch, as really have, or are capable of ha- 
ying an Exiftence in Nature. \ But then it is they contain real 
Xnuhy when thefe Signs are joined, asi our Ideas agree ; and 
when our Ideas are fuch as we know are capsible of having an 
Exiftence in Nature ; whith in Subftances we cannot know, 
but by knowing that fuch have exiftcd. / 
¥ Ifh d' §.9./ Truth is the marking (down in Words 

the nn'n\f ^^ Agreement or Difagreement of Ideas^ as it 
Nams others it is. Faljhoodh the marking down in Words, the 
nuife than their Agreement or Difagreement of /^^j-otherwifc * 
Ideas ^gre^. than it is. And fo nir as thefe A/^^/j thus marked 

by Sounds, agree to their Archetypes, fo far only 
l^^^e Truth reah The Knowledge of this Truth confifts in 
k^jjjuig what Ideas the Words ftand for, and the Perception 
of t^P^greement or Difagreement of thofe Ideas^ according as 
it is marked by thofc Words. / 

t> ,D §. iri« But becaufe Words are looked on as the 

^l&i^tX %^^^^ Conduits of Truth and Knowledge, and 
ifeJt^Dfmore ^^^^ '^^ conveying and receiving of Truth, and 
fit large. Commonly in Reafoning about it, we make u(b 

of Words and Propofitions, I (hall more at large 
f nquire, wherein the Certainty of real Truths, contained in 
Propofitions, conftfts, and where it is to be had \ and endeavour 
to fhew in what fort of univerfal Propofitions we are capable of 
being certain of their real Truth or Falfliood. 

I Siall be«n with general Propofitions, as thofe which rooft 
employ our Thoughts, and exercife our Contemplation^ Gene- 
ral Truths are moft looked after by the Mind, as thofc that 
inoft enlarge our Knowledge ; and by their Comprehenfivenet, 
fatisfying us at once pf many Particulars, enlarge pur View, 
and flioften our Way to Knowledge. 

§. ii./Befides Truth taken in the MSt 
Moral and Senfe befor^pientidned, there arc other forts of 
metaphyseal Truth; as, I. Moral Truths whicU is fpeak- 
f r«'<^* ing of Things according to the Perfuafion of our 
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•wn Minds, though the Propoiition we fpeak agree not to tbe> 
Reality of Things. 2. Metaphj/kal Truths which is nothing 
but the real Existence of Things, conformable to the Ideas tq 
which we have annexed their ^]ames• / This, though it feemr 
ta confift in the very Beings of Things, yet when confidered 
a little nearly, will appear to include a tacit Propoiition, where- 
by the Mind joins that particular Thing to the Idea it had 
before fettled with a Name to it. But thefe ConQderations of 
Truth, either having been before taken Notice of, or not being 
much to our prefent Purpofe> it' may fuffice here only to haven 
mentioned them* 



CHAR VI. 

OfUniverfal Propofitions^ their I'rutb and Certainty^ 

§. i.rriHOUGH the examining and judg- Tntuingof 
\^ ing of Ideas by themfelves, their Words necef- 
Names being quite laid aUde, be the beft and fary to Know^ 
iureft way to clear and difiin£t Knowledge ; yet ledge, 
thro* the prevailing Cuftom of ufing Sounds for 
Ideas.^ I think it is very feldom pradHfed. Every one may ob-» 
ferve how common it is for Names to be made ufe of, inftead 
of the Ideas themfelves, even when Men think and reafon with-* 
in their own Breafts : efoecially jf the Ideas be very complex, 
and made up of a great (joUe^ion of fimple ones. This make$ 
the Conjideration of Words and Propojkions fo necejjary a part of 
the Treatife of Knowledge^ that it is very hard to fpeak intelligibly 
of the one, without explaining the other. 

€. 2 J All the Knowledge we have, being only GeneralTruths 
of particular or general Truths^ it is evident, that, hardly to he 
whatever, may be done in the former of thefe, underftoodybut 
the latter, which is that which with Reafon is -^^y^b^^ro^ 
moft fought after, can never be well made known, /v^''^"'* 
and is v try feldom apprehended^ but as conceived and 
ixj^effed in Words. It is not therefore out of our way, in the 
Examination of our Knowledge, to enquire into the Truth 
and Certainty of univerfal Proportions. / 

§. 3. But that we may not be mifled in this ^ 
Cafe, by that which is the Danger every where, %'^'^'^''^r 
I mean by the Doubtfulnefs of Terms, it js fit '^^^^j^^l-'^^ 
to obferve that Certainty is two-fold :/ Certainty y^^/^ 
of Truth 'f and Cpr taint j ofKnowUdgif, Certainty of 
* • ^ Truth 



Truth i$9 when Words are fo put toeetlicr 4n Propofitions, afi 
(CxadUv to exprefs the Agreement or Di&greement of the Ideas 
they itand fofji as really it is. Certdntj ^ Knowledge is to per- 
ceive the Agreement or Difasreement oildeas^ as exprefled in 
any Propofition. This we ulually call knowing, or being cer- 
f ain of the Truth of any Propoiition. { 

^•4. 1 Now becaufe we cannot he certain ^ ib$ 
Ko Propojttiw Truth of OMf general Propojhm^ unlejk we know 
iunhelttonvuto the prtctfe Mounds and Extent of the Species its 
J7^ '^^I^ ^^ms/andfir^ it is neceffary we ihould know 
%beEJfence of ^^ Effence of each Species, whidi is that which 
^tiSs conftitutes and bouiWs it. This, m all Omple 
mthown. Ideas joid Modes, is not hard to do. For in 
thefe^ the real and nominal Eflence being the 
fame J|or, which is all one, the Abftrad Idea which the ge« 
neral^nTerm ftands for, being the fole'Eflence and Boun4ary 
that IS or can be fuppofed of the Speci^sithere can.be no doub4 
how far the Species extends, or what Things are comprehends 
cd under each Term Jwhicb> it is evident, are all that have an 
cxa£l: Conformity with the Id^ jit ftands for, and no other. 
/ But in Subftances, wherein a real Eflen'ce, diftind from the 
' nominal, is fuppofed to conftitute, determine, and bound the 
Species, the Extent of the general Word is very' uncertain : 
becaufe not knowing this real Eflence, we cannot l^iow what 
is, or is not of that Species, and confequently what may, or 
may not with Certainty be affirmed oiiu/ And thus fpeakin^ 
of a Many or Gold^ or any other Species or natural Subilaoces, 
as fuppofed conftituted by a predfe real Eflence, which Nature 
regularly imparts to every Individual of that Kind, whereby 
it 18 made to be of that Species, we cannot be certain of the 
Truth of any Affirmation or Negation made of it. For Man^ 
or Goldy taken in this Senfe, and ufed for Species of Things, 
conftituted by real Efiences, different from the complex idea 
in the Mind of the Speaker, ftand for we know not wh^t, and 
the Extent of tbefe Species, with fuch Boundaries, are fo un- 
known and undetermined^ that it is impoffible with any Cer- 
tainty to affirm, that all Men are rational, or that ^11 Gold is 
yellowJBut where the nominal Eflence is kept to, as the Boun-, ' 
dary of each Species, and Men extend the Application of any 
general Term no farther than to the particular Things, in 
which the complex Idea it flands for is to be found, there tbey 
are in no Danger to miflake the Bounds of each Species, nor can 
be in Doubt, on this Account, whether any Propofitions be true, 
or |io.| I have chofe to explain this Uncertainty of Propofitions 
in this fcholaftick way, and have made ufe of tne Terms of Ef- 

fmef 
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fifUis and Specks^ on purpofe to (hew the Abfurdity and Incon« 
venience there i$ to think of them, as of any other fort of Rea- 
lities, than barely abftra£t Ideas with Names to thenu To. fup- 
pofe, that the Species of Things are any thing, but the (brting of 
t^em under general Namesj according as they agree to Ifeveral 
abftradl /sbof, of which we make thote Names the Signs, is to 
confound Truth, and introduce Uncertainty into all general 
Propofitipns, that can be made about them. Though therefore 
thefe Things might, tp People not poilefTed with fcholaftick 
Learning, be perhaps treated of in a better and clearer way ; yet 
thofq wrong Notions of Effemes or Species j having got Root in 
moft People's Minds, who have received any Tinfture from 
the Learning which has prevailed in this part of the World, are 
to be difcovered and removed, to make way for that ufe of 
Words which fhould convey Certainty with it. > 

f 54 ne Names of SM^es ti^n, when^ ^^,^^^^^ fy 
^^ made to fland f,r Specus^.whteb are fup^ particularly 
fojed to be confitiuUd by real Effences^ which we concerns Sui^ 
know not, are not capabk to cojvuey Certainty to fiattces* ^ 
the Underjianding :■ g( the Truth of general Pro- 
pofitions made up of fuch Terms, we cannot 
be fure./ The Reafon whereof is plain. For how can we be 
be fufethat this or that Quality is in Gold^ when we know not 
what is or is not GM? Since in this way of Speaking nothing 
is Goldy but what partakes of an Effencc, which we not know- 
ing, ca^ot know where it is, or is not, and fo cannot be fure, 
that my Parcel of Matter in the World is or is not in this Senfe 
Gold ; beiftg incurably ignorant, whether it has or has not that 
which makes any thing to be called Gold ; i. e. that real EfTence 
of G^A/ whereof we have no Idea at all. This being as impof- 
fible for us to know, as it is for a blind Man to tell in what 
Flower the Colour of a Panjy is, or is Hot to be found, whilft 
he has no Idea of the Colour of a PanJy at all. Or if we could 
(which is impoffibl^} certainly know where a real Eflence, 
which we know not, is ; v, g,. in what Parcels of Matter the 
real EiTence of Gold is; yet could we not be fure, that this or 
that Qu.ality could with Truth be affirmerf of Gold-^ fince it 
is iqapoiSble for us, to know,, tha^t tl?is or that Quality or Idea 
has a neceffary Connciftion with a real Effence, of which we 
have no Idea at all, whatever Species that fuppofed real Efience 
may be imagined to conftitute« 

: §i. 6./ On the other Sidje, the Names of 5«i- Tie Truth of 
fiances^ when made ufe of as they flipuld be, for fewuniver- 
the Idias Men have in their Muads, though they /^ ^^^P^ 
.4 2 carry 
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ftions ntf carry a clear and determinate Signification widi 

ierning ^uh* them, will not y^tferve us icf make many univer-^ 
fiances, is to J^l Propofttions^ ofwhoje Truth we can be certain, f 
h kno*WH* jf Qj hecaufe in tnis me of them we are uncertain. 

i?ehat Things are fignified by them, but[ bccaufe the complex 
Ideas^ they ftand for, are fi^ch Combinations of fiiiiple ones^ 
as carry not with them any difcoverable Connexion or Repug- 
nancy, but with a very few other Ideas.J 

§. 7 JThe complex Idkasy that our Names of 
Becaufe Co- the Species of Subftances properly ftand for, arc 
ixiftence of Colleftions of fuch Qualities as have been ob- 
Jdcas /»/£r«w ferved to co-cxift in an unknown Subftratttm^ 
Cafes is to be which we call Subjance \ but what other Quali* 
ino^n. ^jg3 neceffarily co-exift with fuch Combina- 

tions, we cannot certainly know, unlefs we can difcover their 
natural Dependance ; which, in their prknary Qualities, we 
can go but a very little way in 5 and in all their fecondary Qua- 
lities, we can difcover no Conoedion at all, for the Reafons 
mentioned Chap. 3. §. i i.&c.f;iz. i. Becaufe we know notthe real . 
Conftitutionsof Subftances, on vrhich tzch fecondary Quality ip^xn-^ 
cularly depends. 2. Did we know that, it would ferte uf only 
for experimental (not univerfal) Knowledge j/ and reach with 
Certainty no farther than that bare Inftance : JBecaufe our Un- 
derftandings can difcover no conceivable Conne£Hon between 
%r\y fecondary ^alttyy and any Modification whatfoever of any 
of the primary ones. And therefore there are very few general 
Propofitions to be made concerning Subftances, which can 
carry with them undoubted Certainty, 

§. 8* All Gold is fixed^ is a Propofition whofe 
Inftance in Truth we cannot be certain of, how univerfaUy 

^old. foevcr It be believed. For if, according to the 

ufelefs Imagination of the Schools, any one fup- 
pofes the Term Gold to ftand for a Species of Things fet out by 
Nature, by a real EiTence belonging to it> it is evident he knows 
not what particular Subftances are of that Species 5 and fo can- 
not, witlv Certainty, affirm any thing univerfaUy of Gold. Bur 
if he makes Gold ftand for a Species, determined by its no- 
^minal Eflence, let the nominal Efience, for Example, be 
the complex Idea of a Body, of a certain yellow Colour^ 
malleable, fufible, and heavier than any other known 1 in thiy 
proper ufe of the Word Gold, there is no Difficulty to know 
what is, or is not Gold. But yet no other Quality can with 
Certainty be univerfaUy affirmed or denied of Gold, but what 
hath a difcoverable Coone^tioq or Inconfifteficy with that no- 
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«ninal Eflencc. • Fixednefsj for Example, having no» neceflary 
Connexion, that we can difcover, with the Colour, Weight, 
or any other fimple Jdea of our complex one, or with the whole 
Combination together : It is impoilible that we fiiould certainly 
know the T/uth of this Propofition, That all Gold Is fixed. 

§. 9. As there is no difcoverable Connection between Fixed^m 
nejs^ and the Colour, Weight, and other fimple Ideas of that 
jnaminal Efience of Gold-^ fo if we make our complex Idea of 
Gold^ a Body yelloWy fufthUy duSliky wei^htyy and fixed^ we 
Ihall'be at the fame Uncertainty concerning Solubility in Jq. 
Regia 5 and for the fame Reafon : Since we can never, from 
Confideration of the Ideas themfelves, with Certainty affirm 
ior deny, of a Body, whofe complex Idea is made up of yel- 
low, very weighty, du^ile, fufible and fixed, that it is foluble 
in Aq. Regia ; and (o on of the reft of its Qualities. I would 
gladly meet with one general Affirmation, concerning any 
'Quality of Gold, that any one can certainly know is true. It 
>vin, no doubt, be prefently objefiedyis not this an univerfal 
.certain Propofition, Jll Gold is malleable P ' To which I anfwer. 
It is a very certain Propofition, if Matleablenefs be a Part of 
the complex Ue<i the Word Gold ftands for. But then here ia 
nothing affirmed of Gold, but that that Sound ftands for an 
'Idea in which MalleabUnefs is contained : And fuch a fort of 
Truth and Certainty as this, it is to fay, a Centaur is four footed^ 
Biit if Malleablenefs makes, not a Part of the fpecifick Ef-^ 
fence the NsLtncGold ftands for, it is plain, all Gold is Mal^ 
kabUy is hot a certain Propofition./ Becaufe, let the complex 
Idea of Goldy be made up of whichfoevcr of its bthet Quali- 
'ties you pleafe, Malleablenefs will not appear to depend on 
that complex Idea, nor follow from any fimple one contained 
in it The Conne£tion that Malleablenefs has (if it has any) 
with thofe other Qualities, being only by the Intervention of 
the real Conftitution of its infehfible Parts, which fince we 
' know hot, it is impoffible we fliould perceive that Connexion, 
' unlefs we could difcover that which ties them together. 
. §. xo,/The.more, indeed of thefe co-exift- 
ing Qualities we unite into one complex Idea,, "jf'^ ^^ fV 
under piie Name, the more precife and deter- -^^^ Co-exifi* 
minatc we make the Signification of that Word : ^^ ^^ t^^ 
' but yet never make it thereby more capable of ^^/^^^ 
univerfal Certainty^ in refpeft of other Quali- Propqfitions 
tics**not contained in our complex /<afe<j; [fince may be certain. 
wc perceive not their Conn^ftion or Depen- ButibifwU 
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go but a tittU dance one on another ; being ignorant botE of 
nvajfbecaufif that real Conftitution 'in which they are all 
founded ; and alfo how they flow frbm it. For 
the chief part of our Knowledge concerning Subftances, is not, 
as ift other Things, barely of the Relation of ttvd Ideas that 
may exifl: feparately; but is of the neceflkfy Conne£t'fon and 
Co-exiftence of feveral diftinft Ideas in the fame Subjcft, or 
of their Repugnancy fo to co-exift. Could we begin at the 
other end, and difcover what it Was, wherein that ColoUi? con- 
fided, what made a Body lighter or heavier, what Texture 
of Parts made it malleaple, fufible, and fixed, and fit to 
be diffolved in this fort of Liquor, and not in another ; if (I 
fay) we had fuch an Idea as this of Bodies, and dould perCfeive 
wherein all (enfible Qualities originally corifift, and how Aey 
are produced j we might frafne fuch abftfadi Ideas of them, 
a^ would furnilh us with Matter of more genetal Knowledge, 
and enable us to make univerfal Propofitions, that fhould car- 
ry general .Truth and Certainty with them. But whilft oUr 
complex Ideas of the Sorts of Subftances are fo remote from 
that internal real Conftitution, on which their fenfible Qua- 
lities depend, and are made lip of nothing but an impcrfc£l 
Colleition of thofe apparent Qualities our Senfes can difcover, 
there can be very few general Propofitions concerning Sub- 
ftances, of whofe real Truth we cin be certainly auured; 
fince there are but few fimple lieas^ of whofe Connedlion and 
neceflary Co-exiftence, we can have certain and undoubted 
Knowledge. I imagine, amongft all the fecoHdary polities 
of Subftances, and the Powers relating to them, there canndt 
any two be named, whofe necefTary Co-exiftence, or Repug- 
nance to co-exifi, can certainly be known, unlefs in thofe of 
the fame Senfe, which neceffarily exclude one another, as I 
have elfewhcre (hewed. No one, I think, by the Colbar 
that is in any Body, can certainly know what Smell, Taft^, 
Sound or tangible Qualities it has, nor what Alterations it !s 
capable to make or receive, on, or from other Bodies. The 
lame may be faid of the Sound or Tafte, t^c. Our fpecifitk 
Kames of Subftances fbnding for any Colleftions of fuch Ideaiy 
it is not to be wondered, that we can, with them, make vcty 
'few general Propofitions o( undoubted real Certainty, y But yet, 
fo far as any complex Idea^ of any fort of Subftances, contains 
in it any fimple Idea^ whofe ineceffary Co-exiftence with arty 
other may be difcovered, fo far tJniverfal Propofitions may 
'^ith Certainty be made concerning it'lv.g. Could aiiyone 
difcover a neccf&ry Coxmc£Uon between MaUcabknefsy and 
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the tohur or Weight of Gold^ or any other Part of the cottiplejp 
Idea^ fignified by that Name, he might make a certain unlver*. 
fal Pfopofition concerning Gold, in thiis refpeft; and the real 
Truth of this Propofition, That all Gold is Malleable^ would be 
as certain as of this. The three Angles of all right-lined Trianglh 
:mre e^ual to two ri^ht ones. 

§. 12./ Had we fuch Ideai of Subftances, as 
to know what real Conftitutiohs produce thofc The^ualitieU 
feiifible Qudlities we find in them, and howthofc which mah 
Qualities flowed from thence, we could, by the ^J" complex ^ 
Specifick Ideas of their real Effences in our own ^^*^ ^/*tlf 
Minds, more certainly find but tfteh- Properties, Z^^^'' ^'/«w 
and dlfcover what Qualities' they had, or had J^^/'^^^;^ 
not, than we can now by our Senfes J And to andunpercei<9' 
know the Properties of Gold^ it would be no edCau/es. 
more ncceflary that Gold fhould fexift, and that 
we fhould make Experiments' upon it, than it is 
neceffary for the knowing th6 Properties of a Triangle, that a 
Triangle (hould exift in any Matter ; the Idea in our Minds 
would ferve for the one, as well as the other. But we are fa 
far from being admitted into the Secrets of Nature, that we 
fcarce fo much as ever approach thefifft Entrance towards them. 
For we are wont to confidcr the Subftances we meet with, each 
of them as an entire Thing by i'tfelf, having alt its Qualities in 
itfelf, and independent of other Things: Over-looking, for 
the moft part, the operations of thofe invifible Fluids they are 
encompaued with ; and upOn whofe Motions and Operations 
depend the greateft Part of thofe Qualities which are taken 
Notice of in them, and ar« made by us the inherent Marks of 
Diftindion, whereby we know ana denominate them. Put a 
Piece of Gold any where by itfelf, feparate from the Reach 
and Influence of all other Bodies, it will immediately lofe all 
its Colour and Weight, and perhaps Malleablenefs too : Which, 
for aught I know, would be changed into a perfeft Friability. 
Water J in which to us Fluidity is an efl^ential Quality, left ta 
Itfelf, would ceafe to be fluid. But if inanimate Bodies ow« 
io much of their prefent State to other Bodies without the^i, 
that they wguld not be what they appear to us, were thofe 
Bodies that inviron them removed, it is yet more fo in V^gi'* 
tables^ which are nouriihed, grow, and produce Leaves, Flow- 
ers, and Seeds, in a conftant Succeffion^ And if we look a 
little nearer into the State of Jnimalsy We Ihall $nd, that 
their Dependance, as to Life, Motion, and the moft confi*- 
derable Qualities to be obferv6d in them, is fo wholly on ex« 
triofical Caufes and Qj^alitics of other fipdi^s^ that malce no 
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Part of theffi) that they cannot fqbfift a Moment without them ; 
Though yet thofe Bodies on which they depend are little 
taken Notice. of) and make no Part of the complex Ideas we 
frame of thofe 4i^™*ls. Take the Air but ^ Minute from 
the grcateft Part of living Creatures, and they prefently lofc 
Senfe, Life, and Motion. This the Neccffity of Breathing 
bas forced into our Knowledge. But how many other cx- 
trinfical, and poffibly very remote Bodies, do the Springs p( 
thofe admirable Machines depend on, which are not vulgarly 
.obferved, or fo much as thought on ; and howtnany are there 
^hich the fevereft Enquiry can never difcover ? The Inhabi- 
'tants of this Spot of the Univerfe, tho' removed fo many 
Millions of. Miles from the Sun, yet depend fo much on the 
^ulV' tempered Motion of Particles coming from, or agitated 
by It, that were this Earth removed but a fmall Part of that 
Diftance out of its prefent Situation, and placed a little farther 
/or nearer that Source of Heat, it is more than probable, that 
the greateft Part of the Animals in it would immediately pe- 
rifli 5 fince we find them fo often deftroyed by an Excefs or 
Defe£k of the Sun's Warmth, which an accidental Pofition, in 
fome Parts of this our little Globe, expofes them to. The 
Qualities obferved in a Loadjlone ' muft needs have their 
Source far beyond the Confines of that Body ; and the Ravage 
made often on feveral Sorts of Animals, by invifible Caufes, 
the certain Death (as we are told) of forae of them, by bare- 
ly paffing the Line, or, as it is certain of others, by being re- 
moved into a neighbouring Country, evidently ftiew, that the 
Concurrence and Operation of feveral Bodies, with' which 
they are feldom thought to have any thing to do, is abfolutely 
neceflary to make them be what they appear to us, and to pre- 
ferve thofe Qualities, by which we know and diflinguifh them. 
We arc then quite out of the Way, when we think that 
Things contain within thehifelves the Qualities that appear 

' to us in thenar And we in vain fearch for that Conftitution 
within the Body of a Fly, or an Elephant, upon which de- 
pend thofe Qualities and Powers we obferve in them. For 
^hich, perhaps, to underftand them aright, we ought to 
I'ook, not only beyond this our Earth, and Atmofphere, but 
even beyond the Sun, or remoteft Star our Eyes have yet 
difcovered. For how much the Being and Operation of par- 

' ticular Subftances in this our Globe, depend on Caufes utterly 
beyond our View, is impoffible for us to determine. We fee 
and perceive fome of the Motions, and grofTer Operations of 
Thin^ here about us \ but whence the Streams come that . 
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keep all thefe curious Machines in Motion and Repair, ho^ 
conveyed and modified, is beyond our Notice and Apprehen- 
fion ; and the great Parts and Wheels, as I may fo fay, of this 
flupendous Structure of the Univerfe, may, for aught we know, 
have fuch a Connection and Dependance in thetr Influences 
and Operations one upon another, that perhaps. Things in 
this our Manfion, would put on quite another Face, and ceafe 
to be what they are, if fome one of the Stars or great Bodies 
incomprehenfibiy remote &om us, ihould ceafe to be or move 
as it does. This is certain. Things however abfolute and en- 
tire they feem in themfelves, are but Retainers to other Parts 
of Nature, for that which they are mpft talcen Notice of by 
-US. Their obfcryable Qualities, Anions and Powers, arc 
owing to fomething without them : and there is not (o com- 
plete and perfeft a Part, that we know of Nature, which does 
Hot ow€ the Being it has, and the Excellencies of it, to its 
Neighbours; and we muft not confine our Thoughts within 
the Surface of any Body,: but loojc a great deal farther, to com- 
prehend perfecStly thofe Qualities that are in it. 

§. 12. if this be fo, it is not to be wondered, that we have 
very imperfeSl Ideas of Subjiarues ; and that the real Eflences on 
which depend their Properties and Operations, are unknown 
to us. We cannot difcover fo much as that Size<, Figure^, and 
Texture of their minute and aftive Parts, which is really in 
them 5 much lefe the diiferent Motions and Impulfes made in 
and upon them by- Bodies from without, upon which depends, 
and by which is formed the greatcft and moft Remarkable Part 
of thofe Qualities we obferve in them, and of which our 
complex Ideas of them are made up. This Confideration alon^ 
js enough to put an End to all our Hopes of ever having the 
Ideas of their real Effences ; which, whilft we want the nomi- 
nal EiTences, we make ufe of inftead of them^ will be abfe to 
furnifli us but very fparingly with zny general Knowledge^ or uni- 
verfal Propofitions capable of real Certainty* 

§. 13. We^are not therefore to wonder, if 
Certainty be to be found in very few general Judgment may 
Propofitions made/concerning Subftances : Our reach farther. 
Knowledge of their Qualities and Properties goes ^' '^^^ " w^ 
very feldom farther than our Senfes reach and in- Kno-wledge. 
form us. Poffibly inquifitive and obferving Men 
may, by Strength of Judgment^ penetrate farther, and on Pro- 
babilities taken from wary Obfervation, and Hints well laid to- 
gether, often guefs right at what Experience has not yet dif- 
covered to them. But this is but guei&ng ftill j; 1% amounts only 
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to Opinion, and has not that Certainty which is requifite i,m^ 
Knowledge. For all general Knowledge lies only in our own 
Thoughts, and confifts barely in the Contemplation of our own 
abftrad Ideas. J Wherever we perceive any Agreement or Dif- 
agreement amongft them, there we have general Knowledge; 
and, by putting the Names of thofe Ideas together accordingly 
in Propofitions, can with Certainty pronounce general Truths, 
But becaufe the abftraA Ideas of Subftances, for which their 
fpecifick Names ftand, whenever they have any diftind and de- 
terminate Signification, have a difcoverable Connection or In- 
confiftency with but a very few other IdeaSy the Certainty ofum* 
verfal Propofitions concerning Subftances^ is very narrow and Scanty 
in that Part, which is our principal Enquiry concerning them; 
and there is fcarce any of the Names of Subftances, let the. Idea 
it is applied to be what it will, of which we can generally, arid 
with Certainty pronounce, that it has or has not this or that 
other Quality belonging to it, and conftantly Co-exijiing or In- 
confiftent with that Idea^ wherever it is to be found. 
„., . §. 14./ Before we can have any . tolerable 
uiSeZ'our Knowledge of this Kind, we muft firft know 
Kno'^iXeof what Changes the primary polities of one 
Subftances. Body do regularly produce in the primary ^a^ 
lities of another, and how. Secondly j We muft 
know what primary ^alities of any Body, produce certain Sen- 
fations or Ideas in us/|^ Tbi§ is in Truth, no lefs than to knq^i^ 
all the Effe<as of Matter, under its divers Modifications of Bulk, 
Figure, Cohefion of Parte, Motion and Reft. Which^ I think, 
every body will allpv^, is utterly impoiiible to be known by us, 
without Revelation. Nor if it were revealed to us, what fort 
of Figure, Bulk, or Motion of Corpufcles, would produce in 
us the Senfation of z yellow Colour, and what fort of Figure, 
Bulk apfi Texture of Parts in the Superficies of any Body, were 
fit to give fuqh Corpufcles their due Motion ito produce that Co- 
lour ; would that be enough to make univerfal Propofitions with 
Certainty y concerning the feveral forts of them, unlefs wehad 
Faculties acute enough to perceive the precife Bulk, Figure, 
Texture and Motion of Bodies in thofe minute Parts, by which 
they operate on our Senfes, that fo we might by thole frame 
our abftraft Ideas of them. I have mentioned here only corporeal 
Subftances, whofe Operations feem to lie more level to oui* 
Underftandings : For as to the Operations of Spirits j both their 
thinking and moving of Bodies, we at firft Sight find ourfelves 
at a lofs5 though perhaps, when we have applied ourThougtits 
a litUe nearer to the Confideration of Bodies^ ^nd thei^ Qpera- 
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tions, and examined how far our Notions, even In thefe, reach, 
with any Clearnefs, beyond fenfible Matter of Fafl, we (ball be 
bound to confefs, that even in thefe too, our Difcoveries amouBt 
to very little beyond perfeft Ignorance and Incapacity • 

§. I5./This is evident, the ab/ira^ complex Ideas 
cf Suhflances^ iov which their general Names Whilft em- 
itand, not comprehending their real Conftitu- Ideas ofSuh- 
tions, can a ford us hut very little univerfal Cer- fiances coitt am 
iainty. Becaufe our Ideas of them are not made "Iff 7!'''' '^^''^ 
up of that, on which thofe Qualities we ob- ^^^^^^ 
ferve in them, and would inform ourfelves about, ^^^ r^^ ^^^ 
do depend, or with which they have any certain ralcerfam 
Conn^aion.j V. g. Let the Idea to which wc Fropofitimi 
give the Name Maft^ be, '«s it commonly is, a toTtceniin^ 
Body of the ordinary Shape, with Senfe, volun- them, 
taryMotion and Reafon joined to it. This being 
the abftrafl Idea^ and confequently the Effenee of our Species 
Man^ we can make but very few general certain Propofitions 
concerning J4fo», ftanding for fuch an Idea, Becaufe not know- 
ing the real Conftitution on which Senfation, Power of Motion 
and Reafoning, with that peculiar Shape, depend, and whereby 
they are united together in the fame Subject, there are very few 
other Qualities, with which wp can pecceivc them to have a 
jieceflary Connexion ; and therefore we cannot with Certainty 
affirm, That all Menjleep by Intervals ; that no Man can he nou^ 
rijhed by TVood qr Stones : that all Men will bepoifoned by Hemlock: 
Becaufe thefe Ideas have no Conneftion, nor Repugnancy 
with this our nominal Effenee of Man, with this abftra^t Idea 
that Name ftands for. 'We muft in thefe and the like appeal 
to Trial in particular Subjects, which can re^ch but a lit- 
tle Way. We muft content ourfelves with Probability in the 
reft; but can have no general Certainty, whilft our Specifick 
Idea of Man contains not that real Conftitution which is the 
Root wherein all his infeparable Qualities are united, and fron^^ 
whence they flow. Whilft our Hea the Word Man ftands for, 
is only an imperfeft Colle6tion of fome fenfible Qualities and 
Powers in him, there is no difcernible Connexion or Repug- 
nan,ce between our Specifick Idea, and the Operation of either 
the Part§ of Hemlock or Stones, upon his Conftitution. There 
are Animals that fafely eat Hemlock, and othei^s that arenourifli-. 
ed by Wood and Stones : But, as long as we want Ideas of thofe ■■ 
real Conftitutions of different forts of Animals, whereon thefe,; 
and the like Qualities and Powers depend, we muft riot hope 
to reach Certainty in univerfal Proportions concerning them. 
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'Tbofe few Jdeas only, which have a difcernible Conne^on 
with our noirinal Eilence, or any part of it, can aftbrd us fuch 
Propofitiohs. But thefe are fo fcw^ and of ib little Moment, 
thac we may juftly look on our certain general Knowledge ef 
$uhftance$^ as almoft none at all. 

—r, . f. §. i6.| To conclude. General ProfofiUons^ of 

tbe^merd ^^^^ J^ind focver, are then only capable of Cer^ 

Certainty of tatnty^ when the Terms ufed in them ftand for 

Propofitionu ^"ch IdeaSy whofe Agreement or Difagreement, 

as there expreiTed, is capable to be difcovered by 

us.yAnd we are then certain of their Truth or Falfliood, when 

we perceive the Ideas the Terms ftand for, to agree, or not agree, 

according as they are affirmed or denied one of another, 

/ Whence we may take Notice, that general Certainty is never to 

' be found but in our Ideas^ Whenever we go to feek it elfewhere 

jn Experiment or Gbfervations without us, our Knowledge goes 

pot beyond Particulars. It is the Contemplation of our own ab- 

ilrad ideas y that alone is able to afford us general JCnowlei^e. 



CHAP. VII. 

Of Maxims. 

Thef a-i $* i/r I IHERE are a fort of Propofitions^ 

/elf'e*videnf, I ^^^ch under the Name of Maxim 

-'^^,^-*' and JxiotnSy have paiTed for Princi- 
' pies of Science 5 jandf becaufe they are felf-evident^ have, been 
fuppofed innate, although no body (that I know) ever went 
about to fhew th^ Reafon and Foundation of their Glearnefs 
or Cogency. I It may however be wor^h while to enquire into 
the Reafon or their Evidence, and (ce whether it be peculiar tp 
them alone, and alfo examine how far they influence ^nd go- 
ycrn our othef Knowledge, j 

--,, . , §. 2.[JE«Wtf^^, as hasbeenihewn, confiftsin 

Wlf-lZd ^^^ Perception of the •Agreement or Difagree- 

clnMsl ^^^ vcitxit of Ideas : Now, where that Agreement or 
■^ * Difagreement is perceived immediately by itfelf, 

i\yithout the Intervention or Help of any other, there our Kf^ow-r 
ledge is felf' evident. \ This will appear to be fo to any one, who 
Will but confiderany of thofePropolitions, which, without any 
proof, he affcnts to at firft Sight ; for in all of them he will find, 
that the Reafon of his AiTent^ is from that Agreement or Dif- 
agr^ej^ept^ which the Mind, by an inunediate comparing them, 
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fitids In tRofe Ideds anfwcring the Affirmation or Negation in 
the Propoiltion. 

§. 3.1 This being fo, in the next Place let us -, , 
confider, whether thisf Sdf^evi^ce be peculiar J^^/^/J^7^ 
only to thofe Propofittons which commonly pafs ^'recehjed^Axi* 
under the Name of Maxims, arid have the ' f,„^^. 
Dignity of Axioms allowed them. And here 
it is plain, thatfeveral other Truths notallowed to be Axionls^ 
partake equally with them in this ^df-evidence} This we /hall 
fee, if we go over thefe feveral forts of Agreement or Difagree-* 
ment o{ Ideas^ which I have above-mentioned, vi%. Identity, 
Relation, Co-cxiftence, and real Exiftence j which will difco^ 
ver to us, that not only thofc few Proportions which have had 
the Credit of Maximsy are lelf«evident, but a great many, evert 
almoft an infinite Number of other Propofittons are fuch. . 

§. 4. /For Firjly The immediate Perception -p- a -j 
of the Agreement or Difagreeroent of Identity, / v- " ^ ^5 
bemg founiled in the Mind s havmg diftmdt Ideai^ Di<i;erfity alt 
this affords us as many felf-fvUent Propofitions, Prvpofitilns 
as we have diftin6l Ideas. Every one that has are equally 
2iTiy Knowledge at all^ has, as the Foundation of felf -evident k 
it, various and diftin<^ Ideas*! And it is the firft 
A& of the Mind, (without which, it can never be capable of* 
any Knowledge) to know every one of its Ideas by itfelf, and 
diftinguifh it from others. Every one finds in himfelf, that he 
knows the Ideas he has ^ that he knows alfo^ when any one is 
in his Underftanding, and what it is ; arid that, when more than 
one are there, he knows them difiin6);ly and uriconfufedly on^ 
from another. Which always being fo, (it being impoffible but 
that he fhould perceive what he perceives) he Czn never be irt 
doubt when any Idea is in his Mind, that it is there, and is that 
Idea it is ; and that two diftin(5t IdeaSy when they are in his Mind^ 
are there, and are not one and the fame Idea. So that all fuch 
Affirmations sind Negations, are made, without any Poflibility 
of Doubt, Uncertainty ot Hefitation, and muft neceflarily be 
afiented to, as fooii as underftood ; that is, as foon as w& 
have in our Minds, determined Ideas, which the Terms in the 
Propofition ftand for. And therefore, wherever the Mind 
with Attention confidera any Propofition, fo as to perceive the 
two Ideas, fignified by the Terms, and affirmed or denied 
Dne of the other, to be the fame or different, it is prefently 
and infallibly certain of the Truth of fuch a Propofition^ and 
this equally*^ whether thefe Propofitions be in Terms ftanding 
for more general Ideas, or fuch as are \efs fo, v, g. whether 
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the general Idea of Being be affirmed of itfelf, as in this Pro- 
pofidon, fFhaffosvsr isy is; or a more particular Idea be af- 
firmed of iti^lf, as a Man is a Marty or whatfoever is White^ is 
finite. Or whether the IJm of Being in general be denied of 
nii Beings which is the only (if I may fo call it) Idea difFerent 
from it, as in this other Propofition, it is impoffibU for the fame 
IThing to Ify and not to he '^ or any Idea of any particular Be- 
ing be denied of another different from it, as a Man is not a 
Horfe ; Red is not Blue. The Difference of the Ideas, as foon 
as the Terms are underftood, makes the Truth of the Propofi- 
tion prefcntly vifible, and that with an equal Certainty and Eafi- 
i^cfs in the lefs, as well as the more general Propofitions, and all 
for the fame Reafon, wz. becaufe the Mind perceives in any 
Ideas, that it has the fame Idea to be the fame with itfelf ; and 
two different Ideas to be different, and not the fame. And this it 
is equally certain of, whether ihefe Ideas be more or lefs general, 
obfkrsiStf and comprehenfive. / It is not therefore alone to thefe 
two g enera l Propofitions, Whatfoever is, is \ and it is impojfibk 
for wff^u Thing to be, and not to be \ that this Self-evidence be- 
longs by any peculiar Right./ The Perception of being, or not 

. being, belongs no more to ^thefe vague Ideas, fignified by the 
Terras IVhatfoever and Thing, than it does to any other Ideas, 

I Thefe two general Maxims amounting to no more, in fhortf 
but this, that the fame is the fame, and fame is not Afferent, are 
Truths known in more particd ar Inftances, as well as in thefe 
general Maxims, and known alfo in particular Inftances, before 
thefe genpral Maxims are ever thought on, and draw all their 
Force trom the Dilcernment of the Mind employed about par- 
ticular Ideas.\ There is nothing more vifible, than thatthe Mind^ 
without the Help of any Proof or Reflection on either of thefe 
general Propofitions, perceives fo clearly, and knows fo cer- 
tainly, that the /3i?^l of White is the Idea of White, and not 
the Idea of Blue ; and that the Idea of White, when it is in the 
Mind, is there, and is not abfent, that the Confideration of 
thefe Axioms can add nothing to the Evidence or Certainty of 
its Knowledge. Juft fo it is (as every one may experiment in 
himfelf) in all the Ideas a Man has in his Mind : He knows 
each to be itfelf, and not to be another ; and to be in his Mind, 
and not away, when it is there, with a Certainty that cannot be 
greater ; and therefore the Truth of no general Pxopofition 
can be known with a greater Certainty, nor add any thing to 
thi«. So that in refpcd: of Identity, our intuitive Knowledge 
reaches as far as our Ideas. And we are capable of making as 

many 
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»any felf-evident Propofitions as we have Names for diftin£fc 
ideas^ And I appeal to every one's own Mind, \^hether this 
Propofitiori, a Circle is a Circle^ be not as felf-evident a Propofi- 
tion, as that confifting of more general Terms, Whatsoever is, is: , 
And again. Whether this Prdpofition, Blue is not Red^ be not a 
Propofition thit the Mind can no more doubt of, as foon as it 
underftands the Words, than it does of that Axiom, it is impojji* 
hkfor th'ejajhe thing to he, and not to be \ and fo of all the like. 

§• S^'Secondly^ As to Co-exijience, or fuch 
heceffary Connection betweeri two Ideas, that ^ ... 
in the Subjed where chq of them is fuppofed, C6°exWence 
there the other muft rieceflarily be alfo j of c^eha^vefe^ 
fuch Agreement or Difagreement as this, the felf-e^ident 
Mind has an immediate Perception^ but in very Propofitions* 
few of them; and therefore in this Sort we 
have but very little intuitive Knowledge. Nor are there to be 
found very many Propofitions that arc felf-evident, though 
fome there are; v,g. the Idea of filling a Place equal to the 
Contents of its Superficies, being annexed to our Idea of Body, 
1 think it is a felf-evident Propofition, YX^^ two Bodies cannot hi 
in the fame PlaieJi^P^ W^ U y^^0^>^ J^^ ;^&»v J fm^^ 

§. 6.fthirdlyJ A^ to the Relations of Modes, ^ ■ 

Mathematicians have framed many Axioms con- Thirdly, in 
cerning that one Relation of Equality. As other Relations 
Equals taken from Equals, the Remainder will he 'i^e may baij'e. 
Equals ; /which with the reft of that Kind, how- 
ever they are received for Maxims. by the Mathematicians, 
and are unqueftionable Truths j/^yet^J I think that any one who 
iconfider^ them will not find that they have a clearer felfrevi- 
idence than thefe,/That One and One are equal to Two ; that if you 
iakefrom the five ringers of one Hand two, and from the five Finger i 
•f the other Hand two, thi remaining Numbers wilt be equaL • 
Thefe, and a Thbufand other fuch Propgfitions, may be found 
Jn Numbers, which, at the very firft Hearing, force the Aflent, 
iand rarry with theni an equal, if not greater Clearnefs than 
ihofe mathematical Axioms. / 

§. *] J Fourthly, As to real Exijience, fince that « .^ 
has no Connexion with any other of our Ideas, concerning real 
but that of ourfelves, ; and of a firft Being, we Exifiencf, ive 
have in that, concerning the real Exiftence of all ^^^g none^ 
other Beings, not fo much as demonftrative, 
much lefs a felf-evident Knowledge, and therefore concerning 
tfaofe there are no Maxims*/ 

/ P4 §.8. 
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Tbe/e Axims $/8« In the next Place let us confider, whai 
do not much in" Influence thefe received Maxims have upon th^ 
fluence our other Parts of our Knowledge, The Rules cfta- 

4itker Know bliftied in the Schools, that all Reafonings are ex 
^^^^* pracognitiii^ pnsconcejfis^ feem to lay the Foun- 

dation of all other Knowledge in thefe Maxims, and to fuppofe 
them to be pracognita \ whereby, I think, are meant thefe two 
Things : Firft, That thefe Axioms are thofe Truths that arc 
firft known to the Mind. And, fecondly, that upon them the 
other Parts of our Knowledge depend. I 
^ r L §• 9-/^^>y?j That they are not the Truths 

a^e'ZS? /^ ^''^" ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ '^ ^^^^^"^ ^^ Experi- 
Truths 'Me ence^as we have fliewn in another Place, J?. I. 

firji knew. ^*' H./Who perceives not, that a Child certain* 

ly knows that a Stranger is not its Mother : 
that its Sucking-Bottle is not the Rod, long before he knows, 
that // is impoffible for the fame Thing to he^ and not to be fjAnd 
how many Truths are there aboet Numbers, which it is 
obvious to obferve, that the Mind is perfeflly acquainted 
with, and fully convinced of, before it ever thought on thefe 
general Maxims, to which Mathematicians, in their Arguings, 
do fometimes refer them ? Whereof the Reafon is very plain : 
For that which makes the Mind aflent to fuch Propofitions^ 
being nothing elfe but the Perception it has of the Agree- 
ment or Difagreement of its Ideas^ according as it finds theni 
affirmed or denied one of another, in Words it underftands, 
and every Jdea being known to be what it is, and every twa 
diftinA Ideas being known not to be the fame, it muft ne- 
ceflarily follow, that/ fuch felf-evident Truths muft ht fir/i 
known, wlhich confift of Ideas that are f^/l in the Mind ; and 
the Ideas firft in the Mind, it is evident, are thofe of particu- 
lar Things, from whence, by flow Degrees, the Underltanding 
proceeds to fome few general ones j which being taken from 
th(e ordinary and familiar Objefts of Senfe, are fettled, in die 
Mind, with general Names to them./ Thus particular Ideas 
are firfi received and diftinguifhed, and fo Knowledge got 
abgut them j and next to them the lefs general or fpecifick, 
which are next to particular: For abftraft Ideas are not fo ob- . 
vious or eafy to Children, or the yet unexercifed Mind, as par- 
ticular ones. If they feem fo to grown Men, it is only becaufe 
by conftant and familiar Ufe they are made fo : For when wc 
nicely refleft upon them, we {hall find, that general Ideas are 
FiiStions and Contrivances of the Mind, that carry Difficulty 
with chem^ and do not fv eailly offer themfelves> as we are 
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*tpt to imagine. For Example^ Does it not require fom^ Pains 
anci Skill to form the general Idea of a Triangle^ (which is yet 
none of the moft abftraft, comprehenfive, and difKcult) for 
it muft be neither Oblique, nor Reflangle, neither Equila- 
teral, Equicrural, nor Scalenon ; but all and none of thefe at 
once. In tStSt^ it is foniething imperfect, that cannot exift y 
^n Idea wherein fome Parts of feveral different and inconfiflent 
Ideas are put together. It is true, the Mind, in this iipperfe<£fc 
State, has need of fuch Ideas^ and makes all the Hafte to them 
it can for the -Conveniency of Communication and Enlarge- 
ment of Knowledge ; to both which it is naturally very much 
inclined. But yet one has Reafon to fufpe£t fuch Ideas are 
Marks of eur Imperfedion ; at Uaft this is enough to ihew, 
that the moft abftraA and general Ideas are not thofe that the 
Mind i^firjl and moft eafily acquainted with, nor fuch as its 
earlieft Knowledge is converfant about. 

§. 10./ Secondly y From what has been (aid, 
it plainly follows, that thefe magnified MaX" Becaufe on 
ims are not the Principles and Foundations of them the other 
all our other Knowledge, For if there be a ^^^'^^^ ff'*'' . 
great many other Truths, which have as much ^''^'^^^^gj ^« 
Self-evidence as they, and a great many that ^* ^^P^^^ 
vre know before them, it is impoilible they 
Ihould be the Principles from which we deduce all other 
Truths. / Is^ it impoffible to know that one and two are equal 
to three J but by Virtue of this, or fome fuch Axiom, viz. The 
Whole is equal to all its Parts taken together: Many a one 
knows, that one and two are equal to three^ without having 
heard, or thought on that, or any other Axiom, by which it 
might be proved ; and knows it as certainly as any other Man 
knows, that the Whole is equal to all its PartSy or any other 
Maxim, and all from the fame Reafon of Self-evidence ; the 
Equality of thofe Ideas being as vifible and certain to i.im 
iT^ithout that, or any other Axiom, as with it, it needing no 
Proof to make it perceived. Nor after the Knowledge, That 
the Whole is equal to all its PartSy does he know that one and 
two are equal to three^ better or more certainly than he did 
before. For if there be any Odds in thofe Ideasy the WhoU 
and Parts are more obfcure, or at leaft more difficult to be 
fettled in the Mind, than thofe of oney twoy and three. And 
indeed, I think, I may a(k thefe Men, who will needs have 
all Knowledge befides thofe general Principles themfelves, to 
defend on general, innate, and felf- evident Principles, what 

Principle 
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Principle is re quifite to prove, that one and $ni ate M§^ tba^ 
two and /«;« arc four^ that /Ar^# times /«;^ are fix? Whicl| 
1)eing^ known without any Proof, do evince, that either all 
Knowledge does not depend on certain PracogmtOy or general 
Maxims^ called Principles, or elfe that thefe are Principles | 
and if thefe are tO be counted Principles^ a great Part of Nur 
meration wiU be fo. To which, if we add all the felf-evidcnt 
Fropofitiohs which may be made about all our diftind): IdeaSy 
Principles will be almoft infinite, at leaft innumerable, which 
Men arrive to the Knowledge of at diiFereht Ages ; and a 
great many of thefe innite Principles, they never come to 
know all their Lives. ^ But whether they come in View of 
the Mind earlier or later, this is triie of them, that they are 
all known by theit native Evidence, are wholly independent, 
receive no Light, tior are capable of any Proof one from 
another ; much lefs the more particular, from the more ge- 
neral ; or the mote fimple, from the more compounded \ the 
more fimjile, and lefs abftrad, being the moft familiar, arid 
the eafier and earlier apprehended. But whiph ever be the 
clfearell Ideas^ the Evidence and Certainty of all fuch Pro- 
pofitions is in this. That a Man fees the fame Idea to be 
the fame Idea^ and infallibly perceives two difFerent Ideas 
to be difFerent Ideas. For when a Man has in his Under- 
ftanding the Ideas of one and of two^ the Idea of TelloWy and 
the Idea of Blue^ he cannot but certainly know, that the Ided 
of one is the Idea of one, and not the idea of two ; and that 
the Idea of Yellow is the Idea of Yellow, and not the Idea of 
Blue. For a Man cannot confound the Ideas in his Mind,- 
which he has difi:in£l: That would be to have them confufed 
and diftind at the fame Time, whith is a Gontradiftion t 
and to have none diftin£t, is to ha^e no ufe of our Facul- 
ties, to have no Knowledge at all. And therefore what Ided 
foever is affirmed of itfelf^ or whatfoever two entire diflinft 
Ideas are denied one of another, the Mind cannot but aflent 
to fuch a Proportion, as infallibly true, as foon as it under* 
Hands the Terms^ without HefitatioA or Need of Proof, of 
regarding thofe made in more general Terms, and called 
Maxims. / 

§. II. What (hall we then %? Are thefe 
WbaiVfe thefe general Maximi of no Ufe? By no; Means i 
generalMax' though perhaps their Ufe is not fhat which 
ims baive* it is commonly taken to be. But fince doubt- 

ing in the kaft pf what had been by fome 
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Men afcribed to thefe Maxims^ may be apt to be cried out 
againft,' as overturning the Foundations of all the Sciences, it 
hiay be worth 'while to confider them, with refpefl: to other 
Parts of our Knowledge, and examine more particularly to 
what Purpofes they ferve, and to whatnot./ 

I ^ It is evident fcom what has beep already faid, that they artf 
of no ufe to prove or confirm lefs general fclf-evident Propo- 
fitions./ 

7 2. It IS as plain that they are not, nor have been, the Foun- 
dations whereon any Science hath been built./ There is I knov7. 
a great deal of Talk, propagated from Scho^aftick Men, of 
Sciences and the Maxims on which they are built: But it has 
been my ill Luck, never to meet with any fuch Sciences ; much 
lefs any one built upon thefe two Maxims j JVhat is, is; and li 
is impojjible for the fame thing to he, and not to he. And I would be 
glad to be fhewn where any fuch Science erefted upon thefe^ 
or any other general Axioms is to be found ; and fhould be ob- 
liged to any one who would lay before me the Frame and Syfteni 
of any Science fo built on thefe, or any fuch like Maxims that 
could not be fhewn to ftand as firm without any Confide- 
fatlon of them. I aflc, Whether thefe general Maxims have 
iiot the fame Ufe in the Study of Divinity, and in Theological 
Queftiohs, that they have in the other Sciences ? They ferve 
here too, to filence Wranglers, and put an end to Difpute, But 
I think that no body will therefore fay, that the Chrijiian Reli- 
gion is built upon thefe Maxims, or that the Knowledge we 
have of it, is derived from thefe Principles. It is from Revelation 
we have received it, and without Revelation, thefe Maxims had 
liever been able to help us to it. When we find out an Idea^ 
by v^hofe Intervention we difcoyer the Connediion of two o- 
thers, this is a Revelation from God to us, by the Voice of 
Reafon. For we then come to know a Truth that we did not 
knoW before. When God declares any Truth to us, this is a 
Revelation to us by the Voice of his Spirit, and we are advan- 
ced in our Knowledge. But, in neither of thefe do we receive 
our Light or Knowledge from Maxims. But in the one the 
Things themfelves afford it, and we fee the Truth in them by 
perceiving their Agreement or Difagreement. In the other, 
God hhnfelf affords it immediately to us, and we fee the Truth 
of what he fays in his unerring V eracity. 
. / 3. They are not of ufe to help Men forward in the Advance- ' 
ment of Sciences, or new Difcoveries of yet unknown Truths. / 
Mr. Newton^ in his never enough to be admired Book, 
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has d^mollft rated feveral Propofitions, which are fo inaAy,net# 
Truths, before unknown to the World, and arc farther Ad- 
vances in Mathematical Knowledge : But for the difcover^ of 
thefe, it was not the general Maxtnty What ix, U ; or the Whole 
is bigger than a Part^ or the like, that helped him. Thefe were 
not the Clues that led him into the Difcovery of the Truth 
and Certainty of thofe Propofitions. Nor was it by them that 
he got the Knowledge of thofe Demonftrations } but by find- 
ing out intermediate Ideas^ that (hewed the Agreement or Dif- 
agrccment of -the Ideas^ as cxpreffed in the Propofitions he dc- 
tnonftrated. This is the great Exercife and Improvement of' 
Human Underflanding in the enlarging of iCnowledge, and 
advancing the Sciences ; wherein they arc far enough from re- 
ceiving any Help from the Contemplation of thefe, or the like 
magnified Maxims. Would thofe who have this traditional 
Admiration of thefe Propofitions, that they think no Step can be 
made in Knowledge without the Support of an Axiom^ no Stone 
laid in the Building of the Sciences without a general Maxim^ 
but diflinguifh between the Method of acquiring Knowledge, 
:uid of communicating ; between the Method of raifing any 
Science, and that of teaching it to others as far as it is advanc- 
ed ; they would fee that thofe general Maxims were npt thcf 
{foundations on which the firfl Difcoverers raifed their admir- 
able Strudures, nor the Keys that unlocked and opened thofe 
Secrets of Knowledge* Tnough afterwards, when Schools 
were ereSed, and Sciences had their ProfefFors to teach what 
others had found out, they often made ufe of Maxims^ i. e, laid 
down certain Propofitions which were felf-cvident, or to be?^ 
received for true, which being fettled in the Minds of their' 
Scholars, as unqueflionable Verities, they en occafion made 
ufe of, to convince them of Truths in particular Inflances, that 
were not fo familiar to their Minds as thofe general Axioms 
which had before been inculcated to them, and carefully fettled 
in their Minds. Tho' thefe particular Inflances, when well 
refle6ted on, are no lefs felf-evident to the Underflanding, than 
the general Maxims \mow^X. to confirm them : And it was in 
thofe particular Inflances, that the firfl DifcoVerer found the 
Truth, without the help of the general Maxims : And fo may 
any one elfe do, who with Attention confiders them. 
/ To come therefore to the Ufe that is made of Maximsi \ 
/ I. They are of Ufe, as has been pbferved, in the ordinary 
Methods of teaching Sciences as far as they are advanced ;| but 
«f little or. none in. advancing them farther. 

a. They 
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%. They are of ufe in Difputes, for the filcncing of obfti- 
' piate Wranglers, and bringing thofe Contefts to feme Con- 
iclufion./ Whether a need of them to that End, came not rn, 
in the Manner following, I crave leave to enquire. The 
Schools having made Difputation the Touchftonc of Men's Abi- 
lities, and the Criterion of Knowledge, adjudged Vidlory to him 
that kept the Field, and he that had the laft Word, was con- 
cluded to have the better of the Argument, if not of the Caufe. 
But becaufe by this Means there was like to be no Deciiion be«- 
tween fldlful Combatants, whilft one never failed of a tnedius 
terminus to prove any Propofition, and the other could as con- 
ftantl^, without, or with a Diftinftion, deny the Major or Mi^ 
nor. t To prevent, as much as could be, the running out of 
Difputes into an endlefs Train of Syllogifms, certain general 
Propofitions, moft of them indeed felf-evident, were introduced 
into the Schools; which being fuch as ^1 Men allowed and 
agreed in, were looked on as general Meafures of Truth, and 
ferved inftead of Principles (where the Difputants had not laid 
down any other between them) beyond which there was no go- 
ing, and which muft not be receded from by either Side,/ And 
thus thefe Maxims getting the Name of Principles, beyond 
which Men in Difpute could not retreat, were by Miftake 
taken to be the Originals and Sources from whence all Know- 
ledge began, and the Foundations whereon the Sciences were 
built ; becaufe when in their Difputes they came to any of 
thefe, they flopped there, and went no further, the Matter 
was determined. But how much this is a Miftake, hath been 
^ready ftiewn. 

This Method of the Schools, which have been thought the 
Fountains of Knowledge, introduced, as I fuppofe, the like 
Ufe of thefe Maxims^ into a great Part of Converfation out of 
the Schools, to flop the Mouths of Cavillers, whom any one is 
fxcufed ifrom argumg any longer with, when they deny thefe 
general felf-evident Principles received by all reafonable Men, 
who have once thought of them ; but yet their Ufe herein is 
but to put an End to Wrangling. They in truth, when urged in 
fuch Cafes, teach nothing : that is already done, by the interme- 
diate Ideas made ufe of in the Debate, whofe Connexion may 
be feen without the help of thofe Maxims, and fo the Ti:uth 
^nown befpre the Maxim is produced, and the Argument 
brought to a firft Principle. Men would give off a wrong Ar- 
gument before it came to that, if in their Difputes they pro- 
pofed to themfelves the finding and embracing of Truth, an4 
pot ^ Conjeft for Yi«Sory. And thus Maa^ims haye their Ufe tq 
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put a Stop to their Pcrverfcncfi, whofe Ingenuity, fhould haK<r 
yielded fooner. But the Method of the Schools having allowed 
und encouraged }/L^n to oppofe and refift evident Truth, tUl 
diey are baffled, i* ^. till they are reduced to contradid them- 
felves, or fome eftabljihed Principle ; it is no Wonder that they 
ihould npt, in civil Converfation, be afhamed of that which in 
the Schools is counted a Virtue and a Glory, viz. obfiinately 
^o maintain that Side of the Queftion they have chofen, whe- 
ther true or falfe, to the laft Extremity, even after Convi£):ion. 
A ftrange way to attain Truth and Knowledge j apd that which 
I think the rational Part pf Mankind, not corrupted by Edu- 
cation, could fcarcc believe fhould ever be admitted amongft 
the Lovers of Truth, and Students of Religion or Nature ; or 
introduced into the Seminaries of thofe who are to propagate 
the Truths of Religio^ or Philofophy amongft the Ignorant and 
Unconvinced. How much fuch a Way of Learning is likely to 
tura young Men's Minds from the fmcere Search apd Love of 
Truth ; nay, and to make them doubt whether there is any 
fuch Thing, or at leaft worth the adhering to, I fhall not now 
enquire. This I think, fhat bating thofe Places which brought 
. the Peripatetick Philofophy into their Schools, where it Con- 
tinued many Ages, without teaching the World any thing but 
the Art of Wrangling ; thefe Maxims were no where thought 
the Foundations on which the Sciences vfere built, nor the 
great Helps to the Advancement of Knowledge, 
JVh / Uf ^^ ^^ thcfe general Maxims therefore, they arc,^ 

fi^e/ege.eU ^f ^ i!?''\^^*^i £^'^''!' "^^ ['' Difputes, iojiop 
Maxtm ^"^ Mouths of Wranglers ; but not of much 

have, ^fi *^ ^^^ Difcovery of unknown Truths, or to 

help theMind forwards in its Search after Know- 
ledge. For whoever began to build his Knovyledge on this ge- 
neral Proportion, What is^ is y or // is irfipojfibie for the fame Thing 
to he^ and not to be j and from either of thefe, as'from a Principle 
of Science, deduced a Syftem of ufeful Knowledge^ wrong Opi- 
nions often involving Contradiflions, one of thefe Maxims, as 
a Touch-ftpne, m^^ferve well to (hew whither they lead. But 
yet, however fit to lay open the Abfurdity or Miftake of a 
Man's Reafoning or Opinion, they are of very little JJfe for en- 
lightning the Underftanding ; arid it will not be fouiid, that 
the Mind receives much Help from them in its Progrefs in 
Knowledge J which would be neither lefs, nor lefs certain, 
were thefe tvfo general Prop'ojitions never thought on. It is true, 
as I have faid, they fometimesy^rv^ in Argumentation to ftop a 
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Wrangler's Mouth, by Ihcwing the Abfurdity of what he faith, 
and by expofing him to the Sham^ of contradicting what all the 
World knows;^ and he himfelf cannot but owi> tpbe true. But 
it is one Thiiig to fhew a Man that he is in an Error, and ano- 
ther to jput him in Poflfeffionof Truth ; and I would fain know 
what Triith? thefe two Propofitions are able to teach, and by 
^heir Influence make lis know, which we did not .know before, 
cr could nqt know without them. Let \\s reafon from them, as 
well as we can, they are only about identical Predications, and 
Injluence \ if any at all, none but fuch.. Each particular Propo?* 
lition concerning Identity orDiverfity, is as clearly and certainly 
known in itfelf, if attended to, as either of thefe general ones ; 
only thefe general ones, as ferving iri all Cafes, are therefore 
inore inculcated and infifted on. As to other lefs general Max* 
ims, many of them are no more than bare verbal PrOpofitions, 
and teach iis nothing but the Refpefl and Import of Names 
one to another. "The JVhok is equal to all its Parts: What 
Teal Truth, I befeech you, does it teach us? What more is 
contained in that' Maxim, than what the Signification of the 
Word Totttrriy or the Whole^ does of itfelf import ? And he 
that knows that the Word Whole ftands for what is made 
iip of all its Piarts, knows very little lefs, than that the 
tvhole is equal ^o all its Paris. And upon the fame Ground, 
I think that this Propofition, A Hill is higher than a Valley^ 
and feveral the like, may alfo pafs for Maxims. But yet 
Mafters of Mathetnatic^s, when they would, as Teachers of 
what they know, initiate others in that Science, do not with- 
out Reafon place this, and fome other fuch Maxims, at the 
Entrance of their Syjlems^ that their Scholars, having in the 
Beginning perfeftly acquainted their Thoughts .with thefe 
Propofitions made in fuch general Terms, may be ufed to 
make fuch Reflections, and have thefe more general Pro- 
pofitions, as formed Rules and Sayings, ready to apply to all 
particular Cafes, Not that if they be equally weighed, they 
are more clear and evident than the particular Inftanccs they 
are brought to confirm : But that being more familiar to 
the Mind, the very naming them is enough to fatisfy the 
Underftanding» But this, I fay, is nwre from our Cufl:om 
of ufing them, and the Eftablifhment they have got in our 
Minds, by our often thinking of them, than from the difi^erent 
Evidence of the Things. But before Cuftom has fettled 
Methods of Thinking and Reafoning in our Minds, I am 
^pt to imagine it is quite otherwife i and that the Child, 
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when a part of his Apple is taken away, knows it better m 
that particular Inftancc, than by this general Propofition, The 
Whole is equal to all its Parts ^ and that if one of thefe have 
need to be confirmed to him by the other, the general has 
more need to be let into his Mind by the particular, than the 
particular by the general. For in Particulars, our Know- 
Jcdge begins, and fo fpreads itfelf by Degrees, to Generals; 
though afterwards the Mind takes the quite contrary Courfe^ 
'and having. drawn its Knowledge into as general Propofitions 
as it can, rnakes thofe familiar to its Thoughts, and ac« 
cuftoms itfelf to have Recourfe to them, as to the Standards 
of Truth and Falfhood. By which familiar fy/^ £^ /A«w, as 
Kules to meafure the Truth of other Propofitions, it comes 
in Time to be thought, that more particular Propofitions 
.have their Truth and Evidence from their Conformity to 
thefe more general ones, which, in Difcourfc and Argumen- 
tation^ are fo frequently urged, and conftantly admitted. And 
this I think to be the Reafon why, among fo many feif- 
cvident Propofitions, the moft general only have had the Title 
of Maxims. 

j^ . .- §• 12. One thing farther, I think, it may not 

Ca^^Tt ^^ amifs to obferve concerning ' thefe general 
takL ifTthe Maxims, that they are fo far from improving 
VfeofWords^ ^^ eftabalhing our Mmds m true Knowledge, 
maypro<oe that/ if our Notions be wrong, loofe, or un- 

Contradic fteadv, and we refign up our Thoughts to 

iions. the Sound of Words, rather than fix them, 

on fettled determined Ideas of Things ^^(ajr^' 
thefe general Maxims will ferve to confirm us in MiftaKs^ 
and in futh a Way of Ufe of Words which is moft common, 
viA\ ferve to prove Contradiftions; v, g. ^He that with Des 
Cartes fhall frame in his Mind an Idea of what he calls Body^ 
to be nothing but Extenfion, may eafily demonftrate, that 
there is no vacuum^ i. e. no Space void of Body, by this 
Maxim, What is, is : For the Idea to which hfc annexes the 
Name Body^ being bare Extenfion, his Knowledge that 
Space cannot be without Body is certain : For he knows his 
pwn Idea of Extenfion clearly and diftindly. and knows that 
it is what it is^ and not another Idea, though it be called 
by thefe three Names, Extenfion^ Body^ Space. Which three 
Words ftand^ng for one and the fame Idea^ may, no doubt, 
with the fa^e Evidence and Certainty, be affirmed one 
of another, as each of itfelf : And it is as certain, that whilft 
\ \jSt them all to ftand for one and the fame Ideay this Pre- 

dication 
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dtcation 4s as ^ftfe and identical in its l^gnificaticm, ^at Spaa 
is Body^ as this Predication is true and identical^ that Body ii 
£cdy^ both in Signification and Sound. 

§. 13. But if another fhall come and make to 
himfelf another Idea, different from D^s Car^ tnftance in 
Us*s of the Thing, which yet, with Des Cartes Vacuum. 
he calls hy the fame Name Body^ and make 
his Idea which he exprefies by the Word J^odf^ to be of a 
Thing that hath both Extenjion and Solidity together, h^ wiJl as 
eaHIy demonftrate^ that there may be a Vacuum^ or Space 
"Without a Body, 2^9 Des Cartes demonftrated the contrary. Be-* 
cauf^ the Idea to which he gives the Name Space^ being barely 
the Ample one of Extenjion ; and the Idea^ to which he gives 
the Name Bcdy^ being the complex Idea, of Extenjion and Re-* 
Mihilityy or Solidity^ together in the fame Sobjedt, thcfe two 
Ideas are hot exadtly one and the fame, but in the Underftand-* 
ing as diftin£las the Ideas of One and Two, White and Blacky 
or as of Corporiety and Humanity^ if I may ufe thofe barbarous 
Terms : And therefore the Predication of them in our Minds* 
or in Words ftanding for them, is not identical^ but the Ne- ^ 
gation of them one of another; v/z. this Propofition, Exten- 
fion, or Space^ is not Body^ is as true and evidently certain, ai 
this Maxim, // is impojfihh for the fame 'thing to be^ and not to be, 
can make any Propoution. 

§ 14- But yet,/ though both thefe Propofiti^ TheyprM^enot 
ons (as you lee) may be equally demonftrated, ^^/^Qa.^^.^f 
VIZ, that there may be a Vacuuniy and that q'hingi^Uh'^ 
.there cannot be a Vacuum^ by thefe two certain ^^^ ^j, 
Principles, (vi%.) What is, rx, and the fame 
Thing cannot be^ and not be j yet neither of thefe Principles w;ilf 
ferve to prove to us, that any, or what Bodies do exi(y: F'oi* 
that we are left to bur Senfcs, to difcover to us as far as they 
can. Thofe univerfal and felf-evi^ent Principles, being only 
our Gonftant, ckar, and diftincft Knowledge of our own Ideas^ 
.more general or comprehenfive, dan affure us of nothing that 
paffes without the Mind, their Certainty is founded only 
upon the Knowledge we have of each Idea by itfelf, and 
of its Diftin<3:ion from others ; about which we cannot be 
fjiiftaken whilft.they\are in our Minds, though We may, anil 
.ofen are miftsken, when we retain the Names without th^ 
Ideasy or ufe them confufedly, fomctimes for one, and fome- 
times for another Idea. In which Cafes, the Force of theft 
Axioms^ reaching only to the Sound, and not the Significa- 

Vol. IL Q, lioj» 
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tlon of the Words, ferves only to lead us into Confufion, Ml- 
ftake, and Error. It is to (hew Men, that thefe Maxims^ 
liowever cried up for the great Guards to Truth, will not fe- 
cure them from Error in a carelefs loofe Ufe of their Words, 
that I hav^ made this Remark. In all that is here fuggeftcd 
concerning the little Ufe for the Improvement of Knowlec^ge, 
or dangerous Ufe in undetermined Ideas^ I have been far 
enough from faying or intending they ibould be laid ajide^ as 
fomc have been too forward to charge me. I affirm them to be 
Truths, fejf-evident Truths ; and fo cannot be /g/^^/sfe. As 
far as their Influence will reach, it is in vain to endeavour, nor 
would I attempt to abridge it. But yet without any Injury to 
Truth or Knowledge, 1 may have Reafon to think their Ufe 
is not anfwerable to the great Strefs which feems to be laid on 
them, and I may warn Men not to make an ill Ufe of them for 
the confirming themfelves in Errors. 

§.| 15. But let them be of what Vfe tliey 
Their Jpplica- will in verbal Propofitions, they cannot difco- 
tion dangerous ver or prove to us the leaft Knowledge of the 
about complex Nature of Subftances, as they are 'found and 
Ideas. gxift without us, any farther than grounded on 

Experience. / And though the Confequence of 
thefe two Propofitions, called Principles, be very clear, and 
their Vfe not dangerous or hurtful, in the Probation of fuch 
Things, wherein there is no need at all of them for- Proof, but 
fuch as are clear by themfelves without them, wz. where 
our Ideas are determined, and known by the Names that 
ftand for them : jfYet when thefe Principles, vi%. What is y «; 
and, // is impoffille for the fame Thing to be^ and not to bey 
are made ufe of in the Probation of Propofitions, wherein arc 
Words flanding for complex Ideas^ v. g. Mauy Horfe^ Gold, 
Virtue y there they are of infinite Danger, and moft com- 
monly make Men receive and retain Palfliood for manifeft 
Truth, and Uncertainty for Demonftration/: upon which fol- 
lows Error, Obftinacy, and all the Mifchiefs that can happen 
from wrong Reafon ing. /The Reafon whereof is/'not, that thefe 
.Principles are lefs true, cr oflefs Force in proving Propofitions 
made of Terms ftanding for complex IdeaSy than where the 
propofitions are about fimple Ideas \ but[becaufe Men mi- 
flake generally, thinking that where the fame Terms are 
preferved, the Propofitions arc about the fame Things, though 
the A/^ji they ftand for, are in Truth different.! Therefore 
thefe Maxims are made ufe of to fupport thoft, which in 
Sound and Appearance are contradidory Propofitions j as is 
2 clear 
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clear in the Demonftrations above-mbntioned about a Fa^ 
cuum. So that whilft Men take Words for Things, as ufually 
they do, thefe Maxims may, and do commonly, ferve to prove 
contradidory Proportions : As (hall yec be farther made ma- 
nifcft. 

§. i6. For Inftance : Let Man be that con* 
cerning which you would by thefe firft Princi- Inftancein 
pies demonftrate any Thing, and we (hall fee ^an^ 
that fo far as Demonftration is by thefe Princi* 
ciplesi it is only verbal, and gives us no certain univerfal true 
Proportion or Knowledge of any Being exifting without us. 
. Firjiy a Child having framed the Idea of a Man^ it is pro*- 
bable, that his Idea is juft like that Pidlure which the Painter 
. makes of the viiible Appearances joined together ; and fuch 
a Complication of Ideas together in his Underftanding, makes 
up the fingle complex Idea which he calls Man^ whereof 
White or Flefli-Colour in England being one, the Child can 
demonftrate to you, that a Negro is not a Man^ becaufe White 
Colour was one of the conftant fimple Ideas of the complex 
Idea he calls Man: And therefore he can demonftrate by the 
Principle, It is impojjibli for the fame Thing to be^ and not to he^ 
that a Negro is not a Man j the Foundation of his Certainty 
being not that univerfal Propofition, which, perhaps, he 
never ^eard nor thought of, but the clear diftinft Perception 
he hath of his own fimple Ideas of Black and White, which 
he cannot be perfuaded to take, nor can ever miftake one for 
another, whether he knows that Maxim or no : And to th}s 
Child, or any one who hath fuch ah Idea which he calls Man^ 
can you never demonftrate that a Man hath a Soul, becaufe 
his Idea of Man includes no fuch Notion or Idea in it. And 
therefore to him, the Principle of TVhat is, is^ proves not 
this Matter ; but it depends upon Colleftion and Obferva- 
tion, by which he is to make his complex Idea called 
Man. 

§. 17, Secondly^ Another that hath gone farther in framing 
and coUeding the Idea he calls\Afc«, and to the outward Shape 
adds Laughter and rational Dijcourje^ may demonftrate, that 
Infants and Changelings are no Men, by this Maxim, // is 
impoffible for the fame Thing to be^ and not to be : And I have 
difcourfed with very rational Men, who have a£lually denied 
that they are Men* 
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§. i8. Tlnrdl^y Perhaps another makes up Ac complex Hm 
which he calls Man^ only out of the Ideas of Body ift gc- 
neral^ and the Powers of Language and Reafoh, knd leave^^ 
out the Shape wholly: This Manis able to dcfmonftrate, that 
a Man may have no Hands, but be ^uadrupes^ neither of thofe 
being included in his Idea of Man\ and in whatever Body or 
Shape he found Speech and Reafon joined, that was a Man ' Bc- 
caufe having a clear Knowledge of fuch a complex Idea^ it is 
certain that IFhat hy is.i 

J §.19/ So that, if rightly c^onfidercd, I thint 

• Lrii!' ^-^ we may fay, that vsrhere our Was are deter- 
inProoT'^' mined in our Minds, and have annexed to. 
'nubere<ive ^^^^ ^7 "^ known and fteady Names under 

'ha've clear thofe fettled Determinations, there is little Needy 

And diftina OT no Ufe at all of thefe Maxims^ to prove the 
Ideas. Agreement or Difagreement'of any of them. He 

that cannot difcei'n the Truth or Falfliood of fuch 
Propofitions, without the Help of thefe, and the like Maxims> 
will not be i&^//>r^ by thefe Maxims to do It J Since he can- 
not be fuppofed to khow the Truth of theft Maxims thcm- 
felves without Proof, if he cannot know the Truth of others 
without Proof, which are as felf-evident as thefe. Upon 
this Ground it is, that intuitive Knowledge neither re- 
quires nor admits any Proof, one Part of rt more than another* 
He that will fuppofe it does, takes away the Foundation of all 
Knowledge and Certainty : And he that needs any Proof to 
make him certain, and give his Affent to this Propofition, 
that Two are equal to Two, will alfo have Need of a Proof to 
. make him admit, that FVhat is, is. He that needs a Proba- 
tion to convince him, that Two are not Three^ that White is'tiot 
Blacky that a Triangle is not a Circle^ &£, or any other two deter- 
mined diftin£t Ideas are not one and the fame, wiil need alfo 
a Demonftration to convince htm^ that it is impoifiUe for the 
fame Thing to be^ and not to be. 

§. 20./ And as thefe Maxims Jire otSttle Ufe 
Their ufe where we have determinc^d Ideas^ fo Vh€y are» 

dangerous as I have fliewcd, of ddnger^s Kfi'whefe bnr 

^h^re our /^^^^ ^rc not determined ^ and where We ufe 

Jf^^*"^^^ Words that are not annexed to dfctentitned 
I^^^ Ideasy but fuch as are of a lobfe itfid watldefilig 

Signification, fometimes ftafiding-fbr.oti^e, siAd 
fomctimes' for another Idea: from vvhich follows Miftake and 
'Srror^ which thefe Maxims -(birought as Proofs to eftablifli 
5 Pro- 
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ftr<^ofitions, wKcrei^ the Terms ftaod for undetermined Ideas) 
do by their i|VuthorUy confirm and rivet, ^ ' 



CHAP. VIIL 

OfTr^ng Propofitions^ 



§. I. "W ^ TP[ejherfheM?«io5s treated of in thp 

V/m/ foF^ping Chapter, be of tb'at Ufe Some Propojt- 



to real Knowledge as is generally thns bring w 
fuppofed, I leave jo be confidered. Thi^, I IncreajUaour , 
think, may .coi]fidjent}y be affirmed, that/ there Kno-wledge. 
are univerfal Propdfitions, which tho* they be 
qert;|,ijQly true, yet they add no Liglit to our Uhderftandiiigs, 
ferine no Jncfjcafe to our Knowledge. Such are, / 

§.|2. Firfi^ All purely identical PropofitiQnsJf As firft\ Iden- 
Thefe obvioufly, and at firft blufti, appear to' ikdl Bropofi-^ 
contain no Inftru^ion in them : For whea we ^'^^^* 
a£rm the faid 'Term of itfelf, whether it be 
tarely verbal, or wbetb^ it contains any clear and real Idea^ 
\^ {hews us nothing but wha^t we muft certainly know before, 
whether fuch a Propofition be either made by, or propofed to 
us. Indeed, that moft general one, XVbat isy is; may ferve 
foxnetipies to Ihew a Man the Abfurdity he is guilty of, wheii 
by Circumlocution, or equivocal Terms, he would m particu- 
lar Inftances, deny the fame Thing of itfelf ; becaufe no Body 
will fo openly bid Defiance to common Senfe, as to affirm 
vifible and dire<a Cofritradiclions in plain Words: Or if he 
does, a Man is excufed if he breaks off any farther Difcourfe 
?yhh him. But yet, I think, I may fay, that neither that re- 
ceived Maxim, nor any other identical Propofition, teaches us 
l^ny thing: And tho' in fuch kind of Propqfitions, this greai 
and magnified Maxim, boafted to be the Foundation of De- 
monftration, may be, and often is made ufe of to confirm 
them, yet alf it proves amounts to no more than this. That 
the fame Word may with great Certainty bt affirmed of itfelf* 
without any doubt of the Truth of any fuch Propofition : and 
let me add alfo, without any real Knowledge. 

§; 3. For at this Rate, any very ignorant Perfpn, who can 
but make a Propofition, and knows what he means when he 
fays, Jvy or Ncy may aiake a Million of Propofitions, of whofe 
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Truths he may be infallibly certain, and yet not know one 
Thing in the World thereby ; v. g. what is a Soul, is a Soul; 
or a Soul is a Souly a Spirit is a Spirit \ a Fetcbie is a Fetchie^ 
(fc, Thefe all being equivalent to this Propofition, viz. ff^at 
is^ is^ i. e. what hath Exijiencey hath Exijlence ; or. Who hath a 
Souly hath a SouL What is this roore than trifling with Words? 
It is but like a Monkey fhifting his Oyfter from one Hand to 
the other 5 and had he had but Words, might, no Doubt, 
have faid, Oyfter- in right Hand is Subjeii^ and Oyfter in left 
Hand is Predicate: and fo might have made a felf-evidcnt 
Propofttion of Oyfter, /, e. Oyjier is Ojfier ; and yet with all 
this, not have been one Whit the wifer, or more knowing : 
And that Way of handling the Matter, would much ^t one 
have fatisfied the Monkey's Hunger, pr a Man's Underftand- 
ing; and they two would have improved in Knowledge and 
Bulk together. 

I know there are fome who, becaufe identical Propojitions are 
felf-evidcnt, ftiew a great Concern for them, and think they 
rfo great Service to Philofophy by crying them up, as if in 
them was contained all Knowledge, and the Underftanding 
were led into all Truth by them only. I grant, as forwardly as 
any one, that they are all true and felf-evident. I grant fartner, 
that the Foundation of all our Knowledge lies in the Faculty 
we have of perceiving the fame Idea to be the fame, a;id of 
difcerning it from thofe that are different, as I have (hewn in 
the foregoing Chapter. But how that vindicates the making 
tife of identical Pro^ojkionsy for the Improvement of Know- 
ledge, from the Imputation of Trifling, I do not fee. Let any 
one repeat, as oft^n as he.pleafes, that the JVillis the JVill^ or 
lay what Str^fs on it he thinks fit ; of what Ufe is this, and an 
infinite the like Propofitions, for the enlarging our Knowledge ? 
Let a Man abound as much as the Plenty of Words which he 
has will permit him in fuch Propofitions as thefe ; A Law is a 
J^aw^ and Obligation is Obligation ; Right is Rights and Wrong is 
Wrong ; will thefe and the like ever help him to an Acquaint- 
iance with Ethicks? Or inftruft him or others, in the Know- 
ledge of Morality? Thofe who know not, nor perhaps ever 
will know, what is Rights and what is Wrongs nor the Meafures 
of them, can with as much Aflurance make and infallibly 
know the Truth oif theie and all fuch Propofitions, as he that 
is beft inftrufled in Morality can do. But what Advance do 
fuch Propofitions give in the Knowledge of any Thing ^ecef- 
(ary or ufefql for tnejr Conduft ? 

He 
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He would be thought* to do little lefs than trifle, who for 
the en lightning the Underftanding in any part of Knowledge, 
ibould be bufy with identical Prop&fttions^ and infift on fuch 
^aTcims as thefe ; Subjl^nce is Subjiance^ and Body is Body; a 
Vacuum is a Vacuum^ and ^ Vortex is a Fort ex ; a Centaur is a 
C^ntaiiTy and a Chimera is a Chimera^ ^c. P'or thefe, and all 
fuch, are equally true, equally certain, and equally felf-evi- 
dent. But yet they cannot but be counted trifling, when 
.ma4e ufe of as Principles of Inftrudion, and Strefs laid on 
them, as Helps to Knowledge 5 fincc they teach nothing but 
avhat every one, who is capable of Difcourfe, knows without 
being told, viz. That the fame Term is the fame. Term, and 
the tame Jdeif the fame Idea. And upon this Account it was 
that I' formerly did, and do fiill think, the ofterirvg and in- 
culcating fuch Propofitiona, in order to give the Underftanding 
any new Light or Inlet into the Knowledge of Things, no bet-p 
ter thfin trifling. 

. Inftruflign lies in fomething very different, and he that 
\irould enlarge his own, or another's Mind, to Truths he does 
not yet know, muft find out intermediate Ideas, and then lay 
them in fuch Order one by another, that the Underftanding 
.may fee the Agreement or I^if^reement of thofe in Queftion. 
.Prppofitions that do this, are inftru£tive : But they are far 
from fuch as affirm the fame Term of itfelf ; which is.no way 
to advance ones felf or others in any fort of Knowledge. It no 
'jpior^ helps to thatj than it would help any one in his learning 
to read, to have fuch Propofitions as thefe inculcated to him, 
W j4 is an Ay and a Bis a B\ which a Man may know as 
-well as any School-Mafter, and yet never be able to read a 
.Word as long as he lives. Nor do thefe, or any fuch identical 
Propofitions, help him one jot forward in the Skill of Read- 
ing, let him make what ufe of them he can. 

Xf thofe who blame my calling them trifling Propofitions^ 

^had but read) and been at the Pains to underftand what I had 

.above writ in very plain Englijh, they could not but have feen 

.th2Lt f by identical Propofitions^ I mean only fuch wherein the 

fame Term, importing the fame Idea, is afHrmed of itfelf ; 

^ Which I take to be the proper Signification of identical Propo^ 

fitions 'yjznd concerning all fuch, I think I may continue fafely 

to fay. That to propofe them ^s inftruftive, is no better than 

trifling. For no one who has the Ufe of Reafon, can mifs them, 

where it is neceflTary they (hould be taken Notice of ;, nor doubt 

of their Truth, when he does take Notice of them. 

0.4 But 
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But if Men will call Propofitions tdenticaly whirein tlie time 
Term is not affirmed of itfeJf, whether they (peak more properl^' 
than I, others muft judge: This is certain, all tb^tthey (ay of 
Propofitiops, That are not identical^ in my Senfe, concerns not 
hie, nor what I have faid; all that I have faid relating to (hofe 
propofitions, wherein the fame Term is affirmed of itfelf; And 
I would fain fee an Inftance, wherein any foch cin be made ufe 
Df, to the Advantage and Improven)ent of kny one's Knowrr 
ledge. Inftances of other kinds, whatever life may be niad£ of 
them, <^ncern not me, as not bejng fuch as I call idmtitaL 
zMy^ When a §'f4* Secondi}^ Another fort of Trifling Propcj^ 

tart cf any cim- fitions is, vohen a Part of the complex Idea Kpredt-* 
fUx Idea is - cated of the Name of the JVhole ; a Part of thfe 
predicated of Definition of the Word defined./ Such arc all 
the ciuhoh. Propofitions wherein the Genm is predicated of 

the Species^ or more comprehenfivc of lefe compreheniive 
Terms : For what Information, what Knowledge carries thi^ 
Propofitiop in it, v/z. J^ead is a Metal^ to a Man who knows the 
.complex Idea the Name Lead Rznda for? All the fimple Ideefs 
that go to the complex one fignified by the Term Metal^ being 
nothing but what he before comprehended'^ and fignified hf 
the Name Lead. Indeed, to a Man that knows the Significa^ 
tion of the Word Meialy and not of the Word Leady it is a 
fhorter way to explain the Signification of the Word Lead^ by 
faying it is a Meial^ which at once exprcfles feyeral of its fim- 
ple Ideas, than to enumerate them one by one, telling him it 
is a Body very heavy, fujibie^ and malleable. 
^ . . -,, §.(5. A like trifling it is, to predicate any other 

ii^li^X ^-V^ '^^ r>efinimn tftbe Term defined, or 
'rermdefimd. ^^ ^^'"^ ^"X ^"? ^^/^e fimplc Ideas of a 
complex one, of the Name of the whole com- 
plex Idea J as Jll-Gold is fuftble. For Fufibility being one oiF 
the fimple Ideas that goes to the making tip the complex one 
the Sound Geld ftands for, what can it be but playing wi^ 
Sounds, tp affirm that of the Name Gold, which is compre- 
hended irj its received SignificatipnA it would be thought lit- 
tle better than ridiculous, to affirm gravely, as a Truth of Mor 
ment, that Qold is yellow ; and I fee not bow it is any ]0% 
more material to fay, it is fufible, unlefs that Quality be 
left out of the complex Idea, of which the Sound Gold, t$^ 
the M^rk in ordinary Speech, What Inftru<JUon can it carry 
with it, to tell one that which he hath been told already, or 
Jie is fuppofed to know before? For I am fuppofed to know 
'the Signifipatipn of the Word another ufes to ipe, or dfe he is 

to 



tor tetl me; And if I know that the N^me GM ftands for this 
complex 7d^ ^tBoify^yt^kbtf^ hufi^^fi^k^ mnUeaUf^ it will n^ 
inuch itiAru^ me to put it foleitinly afterwards in a Propofrl 
tion{ suid graytsly fay, MGMU fufible>. Such Propo&tions can 
6nly r^rveto (hew the Difingenuity pf t^nc^ who will gd from 
the Definition of his own Terms, by reminding him Tomv 
tinses of it-; btit carry M Kif&wltdgi ^fljith. them, but of the 
Significatioii of WordSj littw«Ve# dcitaiti they be. 

§. 6. Evifs Man h HH j/Tiifhai^ or liv^Ag Bedy^ ^ ;, , . 
is as c^rthit^ ar Pr6pofition ks can bt; but-m Yr?']/ 
more conducing to the Knowledge trf Things^ " ^^^* 
than to fay, Ara^y is ahiamUing M&ffe^ «» a neighing ambling 
-Ammol^ both being only abOttt the Signification c? Words^ 
linid make me kriow but 'this, ThM B^if^ Smfe^ and Motion^ ol: 
Power of SeAfation and Moving, are Tfenrcie of thofe ideas that 
X always comprehend^ and fignify by the Word Man\ ani 
Where they are not to be ffi^md toigefhw, <he Name Man bc«- 
lohgs not to that Thing : And fo Of tjheothor^ chat Btd^ Smfi;^ 
an^ a ieriainway 9f goings With a 'i^ialn k^d^f^ice^ fire ibm^ 
bf thofe Ideas Which I always con^prehend^ «hd fignify by tte 
Word Pa^ry ^ and Wbeji 'they ai^e Mt to he found togediei^ 
the Name Pa^y belongs tiOt to that Thiftg. It is juft the 
fame^ and to the faihe IVirpofe, when any Term ttanding 
for any one or more of the fimple Ideasj that all together 
make -up that complex ^leku whith is calkd a Man^ is af- 
^rmed of the Term 'MaH\ 'v. g, ^fuppofe a ^Roman figniiied 
by the Word Hemoj ill thefe diftindi Idi^s united in one 
^ubjeft, C&rpdrietasj Stn/ifiliTas, PotMia fe inovendt^ Ratio- 
iiaUfasy Rijibiiitasj he thight, bo doubt, with great Certainty^ 
liniverfally affirm one, hiore^ or all <jf thcfe together <s( 
the Wohd //am^, ^ut did no more than fay, that the Word 
•fiamo^ in his Country, comprehended in its Signification alt 
thefe ideas. MticA Hke a jR(»w^r^-Knight, who by the Word 
Palfry fignified thc^fe Ideds\ Body of a eiftain Figun^ Four*- 
fegg'df with Senfe, Moti^y Amblings Neighing^ White ^ ufrd 
io han}e a Woman tn Us Back^ might with the fame Certainty 
^nlverfally affirm alfoany.or rfllcf thefe of the Word Palfry : 
But did thereby teach no more, but that the Word Palfhy 
in his, or Romance Language, flood fik* ill thefe, and wz& 
not to be applied to any thing, where atiy of fhefe was want- 
ing Bat he that fhall tell ine, that in \^at^i?tr ,Thing Sevfey 
Jl^tiorty Reafon^ atid Ldughter^ 'wei* un/ted, that Thirrg 
had actually .a Notion of God, or ♦wdu4d be caftinto a 
jSleep by Ufium^ made indeed an inftruilive Propofuion ; be- 

caiife 
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caufe neither having the Nation of Gody n<ix being tu/t in$s 
Slop by Opiuntj being contaioed in the Ideii fignined by tbff^ 
\Vord Man^ we are by fuch Propditions taught foinethlng 
more than barely what the Word Man ftand« fpr: And 
therefore the Knowledge contained in it^ is nKxre than 
verbal. 

$. 7. Before a Man makes any Proportion, 

Fortbis . he is fuppofed to underftadd the Terms he 

uacbes but tb^ ufes in it, or elfe he talks like' a Parrot, pnljr 

^gnificaiion tf juaJting. a Noife by Imitation, and fraqiing 

W^ords. certain Sounds whii^h he has learnt of others 5 

but not, as a rational Creature, ufing them for 
Signs of Ideas which be has in his Mind. The Hearer al- 
fo is fuppofed to underftand the , Terms as the Speaker: ufes 
them, or elfe he talks. Jargpn, and makes an unintelligible 
Noife. And therefore be trifles with Words, lyho makes 
fuch a Propofition, which when it is made, contains no 
more than one of the Terms does, and which a Man was 
fuppofed to know, before,. i/. g. a Triangle haih three Sides^ 
Cff Saffron is yellow. And this is no farther tolerable, than 
.where a Man goes to explain his Terins, to oae who is fup- 
pofed, or. declares himfelf not to underftand him : And then 
it teaches onfy the Signifoaiioa of that Wkd^ and the Ufe of that 
Sign, . : . 

§* 8. 1 We can know then the Truth of two 
But no real Sorts of Propofitions, with perfed Ctrtainty ; 
Knowledge. the one is, of thofe trifling Propofitions, which 

have a Certainty in them, but it is only a 
verbal Certainty^ but not inftruSive. And, Secondly, we can 
know the Truth, and fo may he certain in Propofitions, which 
affirm fomething of another,- which is a neceilary Confe-. 
quence of its precife complex Idea^ ^ut not contained in it. | 
As that the external Angle of all Triangles^ is bigger than either 
of the oppofite internal Angles ; which Relation of the outward 
Angle, to either of the oppofite i;iternal Angles, making no 
part of the complex Idea fignified by the Name Triangle ; 
This is a real Truth, anS conveys with it inftru(^ive real 
Knowledge. 

General Prop^- S- 9i^® having little or no Knowledge of 
Jitioas concern- ^^^^ Combinations there be of fimple Ideas 
ingSubftancetf exifting together in Subftances, but by our 
mre often Senfes, we cannot make any univerfal certain 

trifling. Propofitions concerning them, any farther 

than 
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than our nomtnal Eflehces lead ^us; which bein^ to a veiy 
few and inconfideraUe Truths, in refped of thofe which de^ 
pend on their real Conftitutipns, the general Propofitions thzt 
are made about Subfiances^ if they are certain, are for the tnoft 
fart hut ttifiing ; and if they are inftrudive, arc unc^ertain, 
and fuch as we tan have no Knowledge of their real Truth, 
how much foever conftant Obfenration and Analogy may 
aflM: our Judgments in 'gueffing.j Hence it comes to pafs, 
that one may often m^et with'=vcry rlcar and coherent Dif- 
courfes, that amount yet to nt>thi'ng; For it is plain, that 
Names of fubftantial Beings, as'welFas others, as far as they 
have relative Signifkatidns affixed to them, may with great 
Truth be joined negatively and affirmatively in rropofitions, 
a^ their relative Dfefinitions make them fit to be fo joined ; . 
and Propofitions, confiding of fuch Terms, may, with the 
fame Clearnefs, be deduced' one from another, as thoie that 
. cx)nvey the moft real Truths 5 and all this, without any Know- 
ledge of the Nature or Reality of Things cxifting without us. 
By this Method, one may make Demonftratiohs and un-*" 
doubted Propofitions in Words, and yet thereby advance not 
one Jot in the Knowledge of the Truth of Things ; v. g. he 
that having leafnt thefe following Words, with their ordinary 
mutually relative Acceptations annexed to them, v. g. Sub-, 
fiance, Man, Animal, Form^ Soul, Vegetative, Senjitive, Rational 
may make feveral undoubted Propofitions about the Soul, 
without knowing at all what the Soul really is ; and of this 
Sort, a Man may find an infinite Number of Propofitions, 
Reafonin^s, and Conclufions, in Books of Metaphyficks, 
Sehool-Divinity, and fome Sort of natural Philofophy j ancL 
after all, know as little of Grod, Spirits, or Bodies, as he did 
before he fet out. 

§. 10. He that hath Liberty to define, /* e, 
determine the Signification of his Names of Andnuhy. 
Subftances, (as certainly every one does in Ef- 
fcft, who .makes them ftand for his o^n Ideas') and makes 
their Significations at a Venture, taking them from his own 
or other Men's Fancies, and not from ah Examination or En- 
quiry into the Nature of Things themfelves, may with little 
Trouble demonftrate them one of another, according to thofe 
feveral Refpefts, and mutual Relations he has given them one 
to another ; wherein, however Things agree, or difagree, in 
their own Nature, he needs mind nothing but his own No- 
tions, with the Names he hath heftowed upon them : But 
thereby no more incrcafes his own Knowledge, than he does 

his 
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his Riches; who, ts^ing a Bog of Cwnters^ ciX\% one in a cefW 
tain Plscc^ a Pmmi\ tnotiiifr ip ^OQth^r PJ9C^9 ^ Shilling -, aiiid 
a third in a third Place, a .^/ly } ?}id fo j^rqceeding, i^ay 
undoufatedljr. reckon rights an^ qaft i|p a gr^?^ Sum, acccird- 
log to \k\t iJoutiters fo placod, «iid Ending f^r more <^ }^i$, ^ 
h/e'pleafea, without being one jot tb^P ftd^r* i>r without pv^ 
knowing how much aPdimd, obilling> W P^PHy iS| bu( oply 
that one is contained in ihe other Twenty Times, aj]^4 ^01^ 
tainfi the other Twelve; which 9, Maa QWy ^fo do in tlafe Sig^ 
ntfication of Words, by making tbem, in reippd 9f pne amr 
ther, more or lefs, or equally compi;elieafiV(e. 
Thirdly ^•^"' T**^"8b y^^ conflRTOtng moft Wordst 

Vfiffjrfhrds ^^^ *" Difcourfcs, efpcciaHy ^gun^nfativq 
^foujly, is ^^ controverfial, there is this more to be com* 
irijling with plained of, which is the word fort of TriJUifg^ 
ihm. 9nd which fets us yet farther from tbe Qertain- 

ty of Knowledge we hopp jto s^ai^i by thein, 
or find in them, vis^ thst«noft Writprsare fp far from if>^ruc* 
ting us ui the Nature and KnoVt'ledge of Thii^gs, t^^ thef 
9f/i their Wardt hofffy and uncertainly J and do not^ hy ufing 
them conftantly and fteadily io the faide Signi6catio^s,'^a|^. 
plain and clear Deductions of Words one from another, and 
make their Difcourfcs coherent and clear, (how little foeyor 
it were inftni£tive) which were hot di8ic«i)t (o dp, did they 
not find it convenient to fluelter their Ignora^e, or Obifti^acy, 
under the Ohfcurity and Perplexednefs of their Terms : T9 
which, perhaps. Inadvertency and ill Cuftom do in many MeQ 
much contribute. 

Marks of'ver- §. 12./ To condude, barthf verbal Propojitipuf 

halProfofitions^ may be known by thefe following Marks : I 

I Firji^ All Propofitions, whei^in twoaUlrai^; 
tirft^ Predi- Terms arie affirmed one of another, are barely 
€atipn itt ah" about the Signification of Sounds./For fince n^ 
J^r^' abftraft Idea^^n be the fame with any other buS 

itfelf, when its abftrad Name 13 affirmed of 
any other Term, it can fignify no more but this, that it may, 
or ought to be called by that Name ; or that thefe two Names 
fignify the fame Idea. Thus, fhould any one fay, that Parji-^ 
many is FrugaUty^ that Gratitude is Jujiice ; that this or that 
Adion is or is not Temperance ; however fpecious thefe and the 
like Propofitions may at firft Sight feem, yet when we come to 
prefs them, and examine nicely what they contain, we ihall 
And, that it all amounts to nothing, but the Signification of 
thofe Terms. 



%. 1 %. SecffnJfyj All Pr^ofitiofUy ndfereh a Pmi ^ jf ^ 
tf the complex idea, which any Term ftanda y^^^^^ 
for, is predicated of that Term^ are only verbal ; V;„//^ ^g, 
V* g* to ixj^^that GeU is a Metal, 6t heavy. And dtcattdofm% 
thus^ll Propofitions, wherein mokre'comprehen* Tim. 
five Words, called iStnera, zrt afSrmed of fubor4- 
dinate or lefs compreheniive, called Spedes or Indtviduab^ art 
karely verbal J 

When by tliefe two Rules we have examined the Propok^ 
ti6ns that inake up the Difcourfes we ordinarilv meet withy 
both in a^d out of Books, weihall, perhaps, finathat a great>» 
«r Part of themtiian is ufually fufpeded, are purely about the 
SignHkation of Words, fand contain nothing m them'bdt tht 
Vfe and Application ofthdfe Signs. 

This, I think, I may lay down for an infailtble Rule, ttmt 
^irhenever the diftin£l Idta any Word ftands for, is not known 
and confidered, and fomethihg not contained in the Ideoy is 
not affirmed, or denied of it, there dur Thoughts ^flickwfaol-* 
ly in Sounds, and are able to attain noreal Truth or FaHhood* 
T* his, perhapls, if wtll heeded, might fave us a ^eat^deal of 
tifelefs Amiflemettt isind Difpute; and very muohiftorten our 
T^-ouble and Wand^ringitn the Search of real and^trueKnow- 
^le^lge. 



C H A P. IX. 

lOfour Knfywhdge 6f Eo^jftencel 

§• I.TTItherto we have only confidered the Genera! cer- 
X.\ Effences of Things, which being tain Propofi-^ 
only abftraft Ideas, and thereby removed in tions concern 
our Thoughts from particular Exiftence, (that '^^ Exiftence* 
being the proper Operation of the Mind, in ' . 

Abftra6iiQn, . to confider an Idea under no other Exiftence^ 
but what it has in the Underftanding) gives us no'Know- 
ledge of real Exiftence at all. Where, by the Way, wc 
may take Notice, that univerfal Propojitions, of whofe Truth 
or Falfhood we can have certain Knowledge, concern not 
Exiftence \ and farther, that all particular Affirmations or Ne* 
gations, that would not be certain, if they were made gene- 
ral, are only concerning Exjjknce j they declaring only the 

acd- 
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accidental Union or Separation of Ideas sii Things exiftlUg, 
which in their abftrad -Natures have no known necefiary 
tJnion or Repugnancy. 

§.'2.. But leaving tfie Nature of Propofitions, 
Atbree-fild and different Ways of Predication, to be con* 
Knoyjledge of fidercd more at large in another Place, jlet us 
Extfteme. proceed now to enquire concerning our Know- 

ledge of the Exiftence of Things, and how w^ 
come by it I fay then, that we have the Knowledge of our 
wm Exiftence by fntuition ; of the ExjAenee of GOD by D^- 
monftration ; and of other Things by oenfation. / 

§. 3. {As for our own Exiftence, we perceive 
OurKnew^ it fo plainly and fo certainly, that it neither 
ledge of our needs, nor is capable of any Proof. Forno^ 
eiwn Exifienci thing can be more evident to us, than our own 
isintmtive. Exifencc.] I think, I reefin, I feel PUafure and 
Pain : Can any of thefe be more evident to me, 
than my own Exiftence i lit doubt of all other Things, that 
^erv Doubt makes me perceive my own Exiftence^ and. will not 
fufter me to doubt of that. For if I know / feel Pain^ it 
is evident I have as certain Perception of my own Exiftence, 
as of the Exiftence of the Pain I feel : Or if I know I doubt j 
I have as certain Perception of the Exiftence of the Thing 
doubting, as of that Thought which I call Doubt. Experience 
then convinces us, that we have an intuitive Knowledge of our 
mvn Exiftenee^tind an internal infallible Perception that we are. 
In every Ad of Scnfation, Reafoning, or Thinking, we are 
con&ious to ourfelves of our own Being ; and, in this Matter, 
come not ihort of the higheft Degree of Certainty. 
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C H A P.- X. 

OfQur Knowledge of the Exijlenre of a GOD. 

% !• rr^Hough G OD has given us no in- 

J^ natc Ideas of himfelf; though he Wearecapa--' 
has ilamp^d no original Cbaradlers on our hUofkwywini 
Minds, wherein we may read his Being ; yet ^^^^^fy '^<» 
having furniflied us with thofe Faculties our J^^' ** 
Minds are endowed with, he hath not left him- ^^^' 
fclf without Witnefs ; fmce wc have Senfc, Per- 
ception, and Reafon, and cannot want a clear Proof of him> 
as long as we carry ourfelves about us^ Nor can we juftly com- 
plain of our Ignorance in this great Point, fince he has (o plen« 
tifuily provided us \(rith the Means to difcover, and know him, 
fo far as is neceifary to the End of our Being, and the great con- 
cernment of our Happinefs. But though this be the moft ob- 
vious Truth that Reafon difcovers, and though its £vidence be 
(if I miftake not) equal to mathematical Certainty, yet it re- 
.quires Thought and Attention, and the Mind muft apply itfelf 
to a regular Deduction of it from fome part of our intuitive 
Knowledge, or elfe we fliall be as uncertain and ignorant of 
this, ^as of other Propofkions^ which are in themfelves capable 
of clear Demonftration. / To (hew therefore, that we are ca- 
pable oi knowings i. e. being certain that there is a GODy and 
how we may come by this Certainty, I think we need go no 
farther than ourfelves, and that undoubted Knowledge we havi^ 
of our own Exiftence. / 

§. 2^ I think it is beyond Queftion, that Man 
has a clear Perception of his own Being \\ he Mankn^s 
knows certainly, that he exifts, and that he is that be bimfilf 
fomething. He that can doubt, whether he be «• 
any thing or no, I fpeak not to, no more than 
I would argiie with pure Nothing, or endeavour to convince 
Non-entity, that it were fomething. If any one pretends to be 
fo fceptical, as to deny his own Exiftence, (for really to doubt 
of it, is manifeftly impoiSble) let him for me enjoy Ijis be- 
loved Happinefs of being Nothing, until Hunger, or fome 
©ther Pain, convince bim of the contrary* Thjs then, J thinks 

I may 
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1 may take for a Truth, which everyone's certain Knowledge 
afiures him of foevond the Liberty of doubting, viz. that he is 
fomething that acluallv exifts. 

§. 3-|ln the next JPljace, Man knows by an 
-^ - J intuitive Certainty, that bare Nothing can no 

Jh thcu"nothiuv ^^^ produce any real Bmgy than it can he equal 
eavnot proiiuce '^ '^^ ^^^^^ Jngks. j If a Man knows not that 
a Beingy there- Non-entity, or the Abfence of ail Being, can- 
fore fomething not be equal to two right Angles, it is impof- 
etemaL Able he ihould know any Demonftration in Eu- 

cUd. [ If therefore w6 Jknow there is feme real 

Being, and that Non-entity canqot produce any 

real Bejng, it is an evident Demonftration, that froip Eternity 

there has been fomething if fince what was not from Eternity^ 

had a Beginning ; ^nd what had a Beginning, ipuft be prc^ 

;duced by fomething el&. 

j^^ , ^. 4./ Next, it is -evident, that vhat had ii^s 

R^n ^m^be *^*"S *"** Beginning from another, muft al4> 

moft\owrfuU ^^^^^ ^^^ which is in, and belongs to, its fte- 

'' ^ "^ ' ing from another too. All the Powers it ha?, 

muft be owing to, ^nd received from the faofve 
.Source, This. eternal Source then of all Being, muft alfo \^ 
the Source and Original of all Power : and ibthis eternal B^ifjg 
nmfi alfo b£ mofi poxuerfid- J 

%. 5.^.Again, A Man finds in bimfelf Per-^ 
sdmdmsft eiptian and .KjuruiUdg^. We havie then got one 

dxo^ng* Seep .farther ; aivi we are certain now> that 

there is not only fame JBeing^ but fome know- 
iogintelligent Being in the World. / 

/ There was a Time then, when tnere was no Jtnowing Be- 
• ing, and when Knowledge began to )ie; or elfe, th^re has 
been alfo a knowing Being from Eternity. If it be laid, thej^e 
was a Time when no iBeing ha^d lany Knowledge, when that 
eleFnal Being ^was void of all cUnderftanding : I. reply, that 
ahen it was impoffible there ihould ever have been any ^now-* 
ledge./ kbeing as impoffihleibat Things wholly void pf 
Knowledge, and operating , blindly, and without any Per- 
cepttan, ^ihould prockice a .knowing Being, as it is impofiibje 
chat -a Triangle i ihould makcitrdf Three Angles biggerith^in 
Two right ones. <For it is as repugnant to the ItUa of fenfe^ 
J^fs ^AUtter^ that *it 03ould pt^t into itfelf Senfe, Perception, 
and fCnowledi^e, as it is repugnant to the Jdea^i a S'rfangliJ, 
tlvat it ihould.putint$> itfelf greater. Anglea than twx^right ones« 

§.6- 
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^, SJThiis froth the Conrideration of our- 
felves, and what we infallibly find in our own Andthertfori 
Conftitutions, our Reafon leads us to the ^od. 
Knowledge of this certain and evident Truth, 
That there is an eternai, m$jl powerfuly and moft knowing Biir^^f 
Which whether any one will picafe to call Gody it matters not. 
The Thing is evident, and from this Idea^ duly confidered, 
will eafily be deduced all thofe other Attributes, which we 
ought to afcribe to this eternal Being. If ncverthelefs any one 
fhould be found fo fenfelefly arrogant, as to fuppofe Man alone, 
knowing and wife, but yet the Produft of mere Ignorance and 
Chance ; and that all the r^ of the Univerfe afted only by 
that blind Hap Hazard : I fliall leave with him that very ra- 
tional and emphatical Rebuke of Tully^ L. 2. de Leg. to be 
confidcrcd at his Leiiure, * What can be more fillily arrogant 
^ and milbecoming, than for a Man to think that he has a 

• Mind and Underftanding in him, but yet in all the Univerfe 

• befides, there is ito fuch Thing ? Or that thofe Things, 

• which with the utmoft ftretch of his Reafon, he can fcarce 
' comprehend, fhould be moved and managed without any 
<^ Reafon at all ?' ^id efl enim veriusy quam neminem effi oppartere 
tarn Jiulte arrogantem^ ut in fe menUm iff rati$nem putei imjjiy in 
€oelo muttdiqui non puM P Ant ta qua vix fumma ingenii ratiom 
€omprebendqty nulla ratiqne moveri putet ? 

From what has been faid, it is plain to me, we have a more 
certain Knowledge of the Exiftence of a God, than of any 
thing our Senfes have not immediately difcovered to us. Nay, 
I prefume I may fay, that we more certainly know that there 
is a God than th^t there is any thing elfe withbut us. When 
I fay we know^ I mean there is fuch a Knowledge within our 
reach, which we cannot mifs, if we will but apply our Minds 
to that, as we do to feveral other Enqtriries. 

§. 7. How far the Idea 0/ a mofl perfe^ Se^ 
ing^ which a Man may frame in his Mind, Ourldczof 
does, or, does not, prove the Exi/ience of a ^ moftperfiS 
G$d^ I will not here examine. For in the dif- ^f^S^ ^^^ ^^ 
. ferent Make of Mens Tempers, and Application J^froofofa 
of their Thoughts, fome Arguments prevail '^ * 
more on one, and fome on another, for the 
Confirmation of the fame Truth. But yet, I think, this I 
may fay. That it is an ill Way of eftabliffiing this Truth, and 
filcncing Ath^ifts, to lay the whole Strefs of fo important a 
Point as this, upon that fole Foundation: And take fome 

Vol. It. R Men^s 
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Men's having, that Idea of God in their Minds, (for it is evi- 
dent, fome Men have none, and fome worfe than none, and 
the oioft very different) for the only Proof of a Deity ; and 
out of an Over- fond nefs of that darling Invention, cafhier, or 
at leaft endeavour to invalidate all other Arguments, and forbid 
us to hearken to thofe Proofs, as being weak or fallacious, 
which our own Exiftence, and the fcnfible Parts of the Univerfe, 
offer fo clearly and cogently to our Thoughts, that I deem 
it impoffible for a conudering Man to Withftand them: For I 
judge it as certain and clear a Truth as can any where be de- 
livered. That the invijible Things of God are clearly feen from 
the Creation of the Worlds being underjiood by the Things that are 
made, even his eternal Power and God-head. Though our own Be- 
ing furniihes us, as I have (hewn, with an evident, and incon- 
teftable Proof of a Deity, and I believe no body can avoid 
the Cogency of it, whp will but as carefully attend to it, as 
to any other Demonftration of fo many Parts ; yet this be- 
ing fo fundamental a Truth, and of that Confequence, that all 
Religion and genuine Morality depend thereon, I doubt not 
but 1 fhall be forgiven by my Reader, if I go over fome 
Parts of this Argument again, and enlarge a little more upoA 
them, 

§. 8.| There is no Truth more evident, than 
Something that Something, muft be from Eternity, j 1 never 

from Eternity, yet heard of any one fo unreafonable, or that 
could fuppbfe fo manifeft a Contradidion, as a 
Time wherein there was perfedHy nothing. This being of all 
Abfurdities the greateff, to imagine that pure Nothings the 
perfect Negation and Abfence of all Beings, fhould ever pro- 
duce any real Exiftence. 

It being then unavoidable for all rational Creatures to con* 
elude that fomething has exifted from Eternity, let us next fee 
what Kind of Thing that muft be. 

§. 9.^ There are but two Sorts of Beings in 
Two Sorts of the World, that Man knows or conceives : ) 
Beings, Cogi' j Firfl, Such as. are purely material, without 
tattweandln- Senfc, Perception or Thought, as the Clippings 
cogitative. ^f our Beards, and Parings of our Nails. ) 

/ Secondly^ Senfible, thinking, perceiving Be- 
ings, fuch as we find ourfelves to be ; which, if you pleafe, 
we will hereafter call Cogitative and Iruogitative Beings/; which, 
to our prefent Purpofe, if for nothing elfe, are perhaps, better 
Terms, than material and immaterial. 

§. 10. 
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' ^. 16. f If then there muft be fomething cter- 
iial, let lis fee what fort of Being it muft be. Incogitati've 
-And to that it is very obvious to Reafon, Being cannot 
that it muft ncceflarily be a cogitative Being, produce a cop* 
For it is as impoffible to conceive that ever f^f^'^* 
bare incogitative Matter (hould produce a 
thinking intelligent Being, as that nothing fliould of itfetf* 
produce Matten/ Let us fuppofe any Parcel of Matter eter-*- 
nal, great or fmal], we (hall find it, in itfelf, able to produce 
Nothing, Fbr Example, Let us fuppofe the Matter of the 
next Pebble we meet with^ eternal, clofely united, and the 
Parts firmly at Reft together^ if there were no other Being in 
the World, muft it not eternally remain fo, a dead, inaSive 
Lump? Is it poffible to conceive it can add Motion to itfelf^ 
being purely Matter^ or produce any Thing ? Matter then« 
by its own Strength, cannot produce in icfelf fo much as 
Motion : The Motion it has muft alfo be from Eternitv, or 
elfe be produced and added to Matter^ by fome other l3eing 
more powerful than Matter ; Matter, as is evident^ having -» 
not Power to produce Motion in itfelf. But let us fuppoi# 
Motion eternal too ; yet Matter, incogitative Matter and Adifi^ 
tion^ whatever Changes it might produce of Figure and Bulk| 
rouli never produce Thought, Knowledge will ftixl be as far be-^ 
j^ond the Power of Motion and Matter to produce, as Mat-^ 
ter is beyond the Power of Nothing or Non-entity to produce* 
And I appeal to every one's own Thoughts, whether he can-* 
not as eafily conceive Matter produced by Nothings as Thought 
to be produced by pure Matter, when before there was no 
fuch Thing as Thought, or an intelligent Being exifting. Di- 
vide Matter into as minute Parts as you will, (which we are 
apt to imagine a Sort of fpiritualizing, or making a thinking 
Thing of it) vary the Figure and Motion of it as much as you 
pleafe, a Globe, Cube, Gone, * 

Prifm, Cylinder, l^c. whofe > (a) A Gr) is -^^ of a Line, 
Diameters are but lOOOOOOth if Line -^ of an Inchy a^ Inch ^^ 
Part of a Gry (a)^ will operate ^/ « Philo/ophical Foot, a Philo- 
no othefwife upon other Bodies fiphical Foot \ of a Pendulum, 
of proportionable Bulk, than '^hofe Diadrom m the Lati- 
i.u r r T-. u ^^ iT^J*. n;« ^^^^ y 45 Degrees^ are each 
thofe of an Inch or Foot Dia- ^ ^ J^5^ j^J^^ ^^ 5..^^^ ^^ 

meter ; and you may as ratio- ^^ .^ ^-^^^^ j ^^^^ ^^^^^j^ 
nally expeft to produce benfe, y ^^^ ^ ^y ^/^.V Meafure here^ 
Thought, and Knowledge, by and the Parts of it, un^er a deci^ 

futting together, in a certain mal Di^ifion^ luitb Names /» 
igure and Motion, grofs Par- 

{l a tid«f 
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tieles of Mfitter'^ fcs hj tftofe 

thmi he€aufe I tbink it nvould he th^t are the yiery miDUteft, 
cf gineral Con^v^nietfci, theft this that do any where eitift« Xb^jT 
j»tf«W fc /^ <:<7««^» Mcajure in knock, impel, ami refift OB^ 
/Zr^ Commnwaltb ofUtttrs, another juft 93 the greajtier do, 

and that i$ all they C9n do. So 
^^t if we wiU fuppQfe nothing 
firft, or eternal ; Matter can never begin to be ; If we fi#p^ 
pofe bare Matter^ without Motion, eternal ; M9tm can npv^r 
begin to be: If we fuppofe only Matter and Motion firft* or 
eternal ; Thought can never begin to be. For it i$ iinpoffible 
to conceive, that Matter^ cither with or without Motion, 
could have originally in and from itfelf, Sl^nfe^ Peroeption 
^nd Knowledge ; a^ is evident from hence, that thf n Senfe, 
Perception and Knowledge, muft be a Property eteraally In- 
fcparahle from Matter^ and every Particle pf it. Not to ladd* 
that though our general or fpecifick Conception of Mutter 
inakes us fpeak of it a^ one thing, yet really all Matter is not 
pne individual Thing, neither if there any fuch thing exiftiqg 
as Qi^e material Being, or one fihgle Body that we know or 
can conceive^ And therefore, if Matter were th? eternal firft 
(:ogitative Being, there would not be one eternal infinite cpgii- 
tative Being, but an infinite Number of eterfial fini^P cogi- 
tative Beings, independent 6ne of another, of limited Force^ 
and diftinft Thoughts, which could never produce that Or- 
der, Harmony and Beauty, which is to be found, in Nafiire. 
Since therefore whatfoever is the firft eternal iSW^jf niuft pe« 
ceflarily be cogitative ; and whatfoever is firft of ail Thiiigs» 
muft neceflarily contain in it» and a£kually have, at leaft, aU the 
Perfections that can ever after exift ; nor can it ever give tQ 
'another any perfeftion that it hath not, either aftually in it- 
ifelf, or at leaft in a higher Degree : It neceflarily follows^ that 
the firft eternal Being cannot be Matter, "j^^ 

§• '!• ^therefore it be 'evident, thzt Same- 

vCh There/ore fjji^g necelfarily muft exiji from Eternity^ it is 

/ tUrebasbun ^jf^ ^ evident, that that famethiftg wujl ne- 

%ifdo ceflarily be a cogitative Being : For it is as im- 

^ ^^* poflible, that incogitative Matter (hould pro* 

duce a cogitative Being, as that nothing*, or the Neg^tign of 

all Being, fbould produce a pofitive Being or Matter. 
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§. ia./Tboltgh this Difco^ery of the necefiry Exijience of an 
sUmal JH^nd^ doe$ (ufficiently lead us into the Knowledge of 
CiOE) ; iincc it will hence follow, that all othef knowing Be- 
ings^ that have a Beginning, muft depend on him, and h^ve 
no other Wiys of Knowledge, or Extent of Power, than what 
he gives theiti ;/ and therefore if he made thof^, he made alfo 
the lefs excellent Pieces of this Univerfe,^all inanimate Beings, 
whereby his Omnifdmcty Power^ and Fr^idefia will be f ftablifii- 
ed, and all his other Attributes necefTarily follow :/Yet, to 
clear up this a little farther, we will fee what Doubts can be 
raifed againft it./ 

§• i3-/^%/^» Perhaps it. will be faid, that 
though it be as clear as Demonftration can make Whether ma* 
it, that there muft be an eternal Beings and teridarm, 
that B^ing muft alfo be* knowing; yet it dbes 
not follow, but that thinking Being may alfo be mateftaLJ Let 
it be fo J it equally ftill follows, that there is a GOD : Foi' 
if there be an Eternal, Onuiifcient, Omnipotent Beings it is 
certain, that thefe is a GOD, whether you imagine that Be^ 

8* ^. to be material or no. But herein, I fuppofe, lies the 
aager and Deceit of that Suppofttion : There being no 
Way to avoid the Demonftration, that there is an eternal 
knowing Beingy Men, devoted to Matter^ would willingly 
have it granted, that this knowing Bting is material ; and thei^ 
Jetting Hide out of their Minds, or the Difcourfe, the De* 
mogftration whereby an eternal knowing Being was proved 
neceflarily to exift, would argue all to be Matter^ and fo deny 
a GOD, that is, an eternal cogitative Being \ whereby they 
are fo far from eftablifhing, th^t they deftroy their own Hy- 
potheiW. For if there can be, in their Opinion) eternal MaU 
ier^ without any eternal cogitative Beingy they manifeftly fe- 
parate Matter and Thiniing^ and fuppofe no neceffary Cofl-^ 
nedion of the one with the other, and fo eftablilh the Necef- 
fity ,of an eternal Spirit, but not of Matter^ fince it has been 
proved already, that an eternal cogitative Being is unavoidably 
to be granted. Now, if Thinking and Matter may be fepa^ 
rated, the eternal £xifimce*(f Matter will not follow from the 
eternal Exijience of a cogitative Beings and they iuppofe it to no 
Purpofe* 
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V *M * ' T 5- 14J But now let us fee how they can iati^fy 

T}!^S t^^n^f^lv" o^ ^*«r8, that this et€nuil thinking 
e^very Particle Being is material/j 

ef Matter is / ^^^Jfy I would aflc them, whether they ima- 
not cogitative, gine that all Matter, every Particle af Matter^ 
thinks Fj This J I fuppofc, they will icarce fay, 
I fince then there would be as many eternal thinking Beings, 
as there are Particles of Matter, and fo an Infinity of Gods, j 
And yet, if they will not allow Matter as Matter, that is, 
every Particle of Matter to be as well cogitative as extended, 
they will have as hard a Tafk'to make out to their own 
Reafons a cogitative Being out of infogitative Particles, as 
an extended Being out of unextended Parts, if I may fo 
fpeak. , 

§. I5J Secondly^ If all Matter does not think, I 
Secondly y One' next a(k, whether it be anly one Atom that does 
Particle alone fi ?/This has as many Abfurdities as the other | 
if Matter, can- for /then this Atom of Matter muft be alone 
notbecogita^ eternal or not. If this alone be eternal, then 
^'*^'* this alone, by its powerful Thought or WiD, 

made all the reft of Matter. PluA fo we have 
the Creation of Matter by a powerful Thought, which is that 
the Materialifts ftick atf: For if they fuppofe one fmgle think- 
ing Atom to have produced all the reft of Matter^ they can- 
not afcribe that Pre-eminency to it upon any other Account^ 
than that of its Thinking, the only fuppofed Difference. ?But 
allow it to be by fome other Way, which is above our Con- 
ception, it muft ftill be Creation, and thefe Men muft give 
up their great Maxim, Ex nihilo nil fit.j If it be faid, that all 
the reft of Matter is equally eternal, as that thinking Atom, it 
will be to fay any thing at Pleafure, though never fo abfurd : 
For to fuppofe all Matter eternal, and yet one fmall Particle 
in Knowledge and Power infinitely above all the reft, is, with- 
out any of the leaft Appearance of Reafon, to frame any 
Hypothefis. Every Particle of Mattery as Matter^ is capable 
of all the fame Figures and Motions of any other ; and I 
challenge any one, in his ThouglHts, to add any thing elfe to 
one above another. . 
q'jL' jt jf^ §• \b.\Thirdlyy If then neither one pecu- 

aJU]j£ii '^2ir Atom alone can be this eterqal thinking 

nem of tncofif r». na^ n^. * 

tatiw Matter, Being, nor all Matter^ zs Matter ^ i.e. every 

cannot bt cogi* Particle of Mattery can be it, it onlv remains, 

^ettive. that it is fome certain Syflem of Matter duly 
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put together, that is this thinking eternal Being, j This is that 
which I imagine, is that Notion which Men are apteft to 
have of GOD, who would have him a material Being, as 
moft readily fuggefted to them, by the ordinary Conceit they 
have of themfelves, and other Men, which they take to be 
material thinking Beings. /But this Imagination, however more 
natural, is no left abfurd than the other : For to fuppofe the 
eternal thinking Being to be nothing elie but a Compofition of 
Particles of Atatter^ each whereof is incogitalive, is to afcribe 
all the Wifdom and Knowledge of that titernal Being only to 
the Juxta-pofition of Parts ;/than which nothing can be more 
abfurd. For unthinking Particles of Matter^ however put to- 

f ether, can have nothing thereby added to them, but a new 
Lelation of Pofition, which it is impoffible ftiouldgive Thought , 
and Knowledge to them. 

§./i7 But farther, this corporeal Syjiem ei- 
ther has all its Parts at Reft, or it is a certain Whether in 
Motion of the Parts wherein its Thinking con- Motion^ or at 
fifts. If it be perfeftly at Reft, it is but one *e^* 
Lump, and fo .can have no Privileges above 
one Atom. / 

f If it be tne Motion of its Parts on which its Thinkirlg de- 
pends, all the Thoughts there muft be unavoidably acciden- 
tal and' limited, fince all the Particles that by Motion caufe 
Thought, being e^cTi of them in itfelf without any Thought, 
cannot regulate its own Motions, much lefs be regulated by 
the Thought of the whole, fince that Thought is not the 
Caufe of Motion, (for then it muft be antecedent to it, and 
fo without it) but the Confequence of it, /whereby Freedom, 
Power, Choice, and all rational and wife Thinking or Act- 
ing, will be quite taken away : So that fuch a Thinking Be- 
ing wilF be no better nor wifer, than pure blind Matter^ fince 
to refolve all into the accidental unguided Motions of blind 
Matter^ or into Though't depending on unguided Motions of 
blind Matter^ is the fame Thing ; not to mention the Nar- 
rownefs of fuch Thoughts and Knowledge that muft depend 
on the Motion of fuch Parts. But there needs no Enumera- 
tion of any more Abfurdities and Impoflibilitics in this Hy- 
pothefis, (however full of them it be) than that before men- 
tioned ; fince let this Thinking Syftem be all, or a part 
of the Matter of the Univerfe, it is impoffible that any one 
Particle fhould either know its own, or the Motion of any 
Other Particle, or the whole know the Motion of every Par- 

R4 ticular. 
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ticular ; and fo regulate its own Tho.vgjits or Modems^ oc 

indeed have any Thoughts refulting from fuch Motionu^ . 

/ §. I?. Others would have Matter to bo 
Maffer not CO" * */^rW, notwithftanding that, they allow an 
eternal ivith eternal,^ cogitative, rmmateria] Btnng, This^ 
ekf eternal tho* it take not away the Belm of a GOD, 

Mtnd, yg^ f^j^^Q jt denies one and the F irft gr«at Piece;. 

of his Workmanfliip, the Creation, let us con- 
flder it a little. / Matter muft be allowed eternal : Why ? 
Becaufe you cannot conceive bow it ca|i be^ nude out of 
Nothing : Why do you not alfo think yourfelf eternal ? Yoifc 
will anfwer perhaps,, Becaufe about i wenty or Forty Yeais^ 
llnce,/you began to be.l But if I aflc you whait that Tou is, 
which oegan then to he,' you can fcarce tell me. The Mai- 
ier whereof you are made, began not then to be, for i£ it 
did, then it is not eternal; but it began to be put together 
in fuch a Fafhion and Framd as makes up your Body 5 hut 
yet that Frame/ of Particles) is not you ^ it inajces not that 
thinking Thing! you ar^i ^for 1 have now to do with one^ 
who allows an eternal, immaterial, thinkmg Beings but 
would have unthinking Matter eternal too :) 'therefore whea 
did that thinking Thing begin to be ? If it did never t)Cgin' 
to be, then have you always been, a thinking Tiding from 
Eternity; the Abfurdity whereof I need not confute, till I 
meet with one who is fo void of Underftanding, as to owir 
it. jif therefore vou can allow a thinking Thing to be made 
put of nothing fas all Things that s^re not eternal muft be) 
why alfo can you not allow it pplSble for a material Being^ 
to be made out of Nothings by an equal Poweri but that 
you have the Experience of the one in View, and Aot of the 
other? Though, /when well confidered. Creation of a Spirit 
will be found to require no lefs Power, than the Creation of 
Matter, f Nay, poflibly, if we wpuld emancipate ourfelves 
from vulgar Notions, and raife our X^oughts as far a$ they 
would reach, to a clofer Contemplation of Things^, we might 
be able to aim at fome dim and feeding Conception how 
M<^tter might at firft be made, and begin to exift by the Pow- 
er of that eternal firft Beings but to give Beginning and 
Being to a Spirit, would be found a ftiore inconceivable 
Effect of Omnipotent Power. But this being what weuld 
perhaps lead us too far from the Notions on which the Phi*- 
lofophy now in the World is built, ^t woiild not be pardonable 
to deviate fp far from them, or to enquire fo far as Grammar 
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iAlf wMA "wttAmitCf if tbe common fettled OpiakKi pppo-J 
(ee it; efpeclaUy in this. PWft, wbeee the received Dodlnno 
(btves \tcH enough €o imr prefeatPurpofe, and leaves thif 

r»ft Doi>bC» that Ike Creatioii or bc^iiming of airf ona 
UBSTANCE out of Nodiing^ being once admitted, 
^ Cnatioa of all other, but the CREATOR himkif^ 
metyij mth the tmn^ Eafes,. bejuppofed,^. 

§/i9.' But ^you will fav^ Is it not impoffibk toi admit of 
Uti^ making any Thing out of J^JBthingy fince we cannot pof- 
ixbly conceive it? I anfwcr, No; i. Becaufe it is not rca- 
Ibnabk to deny the Power of an IsAmtx^Biii^^ jux^^k wc 
cannot comprehend its Operations. / We do not deny other 
Effects upon this Gi^oundy becaufe we tannot poffibly 
conceive the Manner of theif Produftion. /We cannoc 
conceive how any thing but Impnlfe of Boay can move 
3ody} and yet that fs not a Reafoit fufficfent to make 
us. deiw. it poffihle, againjQ: the cenftant Experience we 
have of it in ourfelves, in all our voluntary Motiai»^ whjch 
f^e produced in us only by the free A£kion or Thought 
of our own Minds ; and are not, nor can be the EfFe6is of 
the Impulfe or Determination of the Motion of blind Mattery 
Iji pi upon our Bodies ^ for then it could not be in o«c 
power or Choice to alter it. For Example : MV right Hand 
writes, whilft my left Hand is dill > what caufes Keft in qne^ 
2uid Motion in the other ? Nothing but my Will^ a Thought 
'of my Mind;. my Thought anjy changing, my right Hand 
jefts, and the left Hand moves. This is Matter of Fa^l, 
which cannot be denied : Explain this, anxi make it intelli*-: 

fibley and then the next Step will be to underftand Creation : 
'or the giving a new Determination to the Motion of the 
minimal Spirits, (which fome make ufe of to explain yqlun* 
fary Motion) clears not the Diifficulty one jot; to alter the 
petermination of Motion, being in this Cafe no eader nos 
lefs, than to give Motion itfelf 3 Ance the newDetermiiiation 
given to the Animal Spirits, muft be either immediately 
^y Tbougl^t, or by fome other Body put ia their way by 
Thought, wbich was not in their Way befoee, and fo muft 
owe fts Motion to Thought \ either of which leaves volun* 
tary Miotion as^ unintelligible as it was before. In the n^eaa 
time^ it is an over-yaliiing purfelves, to reduce all to the 
parrow Meafure of our Capacities; and to conclude all Things 
jpipoffible to be done^ whpfe Manner of dotiog exceeds pur 

Con;* 



2^o Knowledge of the 

Comprehenfion. This is to make our Comprehehfioa infi- 
nite, or GOD finite, when what he can do, is limited to 
what we can conceive of it. If you do not underftand the 
Operations of your own finite Mind^ that thinking Thing 
within you, do not deem it ftrange, that you cannot compre^ 
hend the Operations of that eternal infinite Mind, who made 
and governs all Things, and whom the Heaven of Heavens 
cannot contain. 
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^0 Of OUT Knowledge of the Exijlence of other things. 

histebehad ^ii.rTlHE Knowledge of our own Being 
•nfy hy S^/a- • A ^^ ^*^^ ^J Intuition. The Exift- 
''*»• cnce of a COD, Rcaibn clearly makes known 

.' to us, as has been fliewn./ 

/ The Knowledge of the Exijlence of any other Thing, we 
can have only by Senfaiion: For there being no neceffary Con- 
neftion of real Exijlence^ with any Idea a Nlan hath in his Me- 
mory, nor of any other Exiftence, but that of GOD, with 
the Exiftence of any particular Man ; no particular Man can 
know the Exijlence of zny other Being, but only when by a<^al 
operating upon him, it makes itfclf perceived by him. / For 
the having the Idea of any Thing in our Mind, no more proves 
the Exiftence of that Thing, than the Pifture of a Man evi- 
dences his being in the World, or the Vifions of a Dream 
make thereby a true Hiftory. 

/ §. 2. It is therefore the a£lual receiving of 
Inftaneet j Ideas from without, that gives us Notice of the 

Whiteme/sof Exijlence of other Things, and makes us know, 
this Paper. that fomething doth exift at that time with- 
out us, which caufes that Idea in usJ though 
perhaps we neither know nor confider how it does it : For it 
takes not from the Certainty of our Senfes, and th^ Ideas 
we receive by them, that we know not the Manner wherein 
they are produced ; v. g, whilft I write this; I have, bv 
the Paper a<Fe£iing my Eyes, that Idea produced in my Mincf, 
which, whatever ObjeA caufes^ I call f^liiu ^ by which I 

know 
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know that that Quality or Accident, (/. e, whofe Appearance 
before my Eyes always caufes that Idea) doth really exift, and 
hath a Being without me. And of this the greateft Aflurancc 
I can poffibly have, arid to which my Faculties can attain, is 
the Teftimony of my Eyes, which are the proper and fole^ 
Judges of this Thing, whofe Teftimony I have rcafon to rely' 
on, as fo certain, that I can no more doubt, whilft I write this, 
that I fee White an/ Black, and that fomething really exifts,. 
that caufes that Senfation in me, than that I write or move 
my Hand \ which is a Certainty as great as human Nature is 
capable of. concerning the Exigence of any Thing, but « 
Man's felf alone, and of GOD. 
/ §. 3. The Notice we have by our Senfes^ of the • 
exijling of Things without us, though it be not This^ though 
altogether fo certain as our intuitive Know- ^^/^ certain 
ledge, or the Dedudlions of our Reafon, cm- asDemonftra^ 
ployed about the clear abftrad Id^as of Our own *^^Jl^J^ 
Minds; yet it is an AiTurance th3t deferves the ^Ljf^^^ 
Nafhe of Knowledge.) If wc perAiade ourfelves, f^ro^stheEx* 
that our Faculties ad and inform us Right cort- iflence of things' 
cerning the Ei^iftence of thofe Objed^s that afFe£t wthout us. 
them, it cannot pafs for an ill-grounded Con- 
fidence : For I think no body can, in Earneft, 
be fo fceptical, as to be uncertain of the Exiftence of thofe 
Things which he fees and feels. At leaft, he that can doubt 
lb far, (whatever he may have with his own Thoughts) will 
never have any Controverfy with me ; fincc he can never be 
fure I fay any thing contrary to his Opinion, As to myfelf, 
I think GOD has given me Afiurance enough of the Ex- 
iftence of Things without me ; fmce by their different Ap- 
plication, I can produce in myfelf both Pleafure and Pain, 
which is one great Concernment of my prefent State./ This / 
is certain, the Confidence that our Faculties do not herein/ , 
deceive us, is the greatefl AfTurance we are capable of, con- 
eerning the Exiftence of material Beings.7 For we cannot z£t 
any Thing, but by our Faculties ; nor tsuk of Knowledge it- 
ielf, but by the Help of thofe Faculties which are fitted to 
apprehend even what Knowledge is. But beiides the >^f- 
furance we have from our fenfea themfelves, that they do not 
err in the Information they giye us of the Exiftence of Things , 
without us, when they are afFcded by them,/ we are farther / 
confirmed in this AiTurance by other concurrent Reafons./ 
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/ §• 4. Firft^ It 16 plaiiiy thofe Percep^ns acse 
Tirfiybteaufe I produced in us by exterior CauTes affecting 
ntiectinwtbtt'vtl our Seiifcs 5 bccaufe tUfi that tumt thi. Organs, 
thmtuththe ^ ^^ $enfc, twir can hcnn the Ideas b^ 
JnUt of the hnging t^ that Senfe produced in their Mind«. / 
"^enfes. /j-j^j^ j^ ^^ evidwit to be doubtisd % and there*' 

fore we cannot but be affured, thoi-ihef come 
in by Ae Organs of that Senfc, and no otiker Ws^. The Or- 
gaiia themf«lvest it is plain, do not produce;:. t^em ^ for tbea 
tbe Eyes of a M^n in the Dark would produce Qplo«rs, and 
his Nofe fmdl Rofes in the Winter : But we^fee. no body gets 
the Relifh of a Pine Apple, till be goes to the Induy whm it 
is, and taftes it* 

§75* Secmdfyj ^tcz\j/k fimitimisj find^ I&7/ 
t. BtcemfiMt I 'cannot avoid thi having thoji Ideas frpduud 
IdtSLfremaSual in my -M«rf:/For though whea my Eyes are 
Snfitien, and fhut, or Windows faft, I «an at Pleafufe re- 
smtherfrm Me- ^jjj ^^ ^y j^^^d ^^ /^ ^f X,,"^^^ or the 

^PaV^^ 5iwi, which former Senfations had Iddged in- 
'^^ r^w^" jj^y Memory 3 fo I can at Plealiire Jay by that 
^^* Idea^ and Cake into my View that ci the Smell^ 

of a Rofe, or Tafte of Sugar. / But if I turn 
my Eyes at Nooft Cowards the Sun, I cannon s^o^d the Uenf 
which the Li^t or Sun then produces Jn to»*J So th^ts tbeie 
is a mantfeft Difference between the Ideas laid^up in my Me« 
ihory, (over whioh» if they were there only, I fhould hav^ 
conftantly the fame Power to difpofe of them, and lay then^ 
by at Pleafure) and thofe which force themfelves upon itie^ sftid. 
I cannot anroid liayifig^ And therefore it muft needs be fom^ 
exterior Caufe, and the briik a&ing of fome Obje£U without 
me, wbofe Efficacy I cannot refill^ that produces thofe Idea^ 
in lily Mind, whether 1 will or no^ Befides, there is nobody 
who doth not perceive the Difference in himfelf, between con- 
templating the Sun, as he hath the Idea of it in bis Memory^ 
and adually looking. upon it: Of which two, his Perception 
is fo diilin£t, that few of his Ideas. ^e more diftinguifbable one 
from another: And therefoi^ he hath certain Knowledge, 
that they are not both Memory, or the A£lions of his Mind^ 
sind Fancies only witbiA' him j but that a&ual Seeing hath % 
Caufe without. 
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~«he "tdia of it is revived in our Minds, gives 
«s no Difturbance; which, when felt, was 
very troubkibiiie, and is »Rain, when aftually 
iiq)eated ; which is ocaafioned hy the Dii- 
onler the tsctemal Object caufes in our Bodies, 
when applied to it. And we remember the 
Pain of Hunger^ Thirfty or the Hmi^^^ widi- 
out any Pain at all ; which would either ne- . 
ver difturb us, or elie conftantly do it, as often 
as we thought of it, were there nothing more but Iiea» 
loating in our Minds, and Appearances entertaining our Fan-* 
des, without the real £xiflence of Things affeding us from 
Abroad. The fame may be faid of Pleaiure, accompanying 
frveral aftoal. Senfations : And though mathematical Demon* 
flratjon depends not upon Senfe, yet the examining them by 
Piagrams gives great Credit to theEvidence of ourlSight, and 
feems tQ give it a Certainty approaching to that of Demonilra- 
tion itfelf. For it would be very ftrange, diat a Man ihouM 
allow it for. an undeniable Truth, that two Angles of a Fi« 
gure which he meafures by Lines and Angles of a Diagram, 
ffiould'be higger one than the< other 3 and yet doubt of the 
Esiflence of thofe Lines and Angles, 'which, by looking on, 
he makes ufe of to meaftire that by. ' 

^1 T .^ Fourthly^ Our Senfes, in many Cafes, 
bear withcfs to the Truth of each other's Re- 
port, concerning the Exiftence of fenfible 
Things without us.^ He that fees a Fire^ may, 
if he doubt whether it be any thing more than 
a bare Fancy, feel it tt>o ; and be convinced^ 
by putting his Hand in it. Which certainly 
tould never be put into fuch exquiiite Pain, 
by a bare Idea or Phantom^ unlefs that the Pain be a Fancy too : 
Which yet he cannot, when the Burn is w«ll, by raifing the 
Idea of it, bring upon himfelf again. 

Thu^ I fee, whilft I write this, I can change the Appear- 
ance of the Paper, and by ^e figning the Letters, tell before-*- 
hand what new Idea it (hall exhibit the very next Moment, 
barely by drawing my Pen over it ; which will neither ap- 
pear, (let me fancy as much as I will) if my Hand ftand (till : 

or 
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or though I move my Pen, if my Eyes bef/hiit: NorwHeil 
thofe CharaSers are once made on the Paper, can I chufe af^ 
terwards but fee them as they are; that is^ have the Ideas 
of fuch Letters as I have made* Whence it is manifeft, 
that they are not barely the Sport and Play of my own Ima« 
gination, when 1 find that the Charaders, that were made at 
the Plea'fure of my own Thoughts, do not obey them ; nor 
yet ceafe to be, whenever I £all fancy it, but continue to 
afFe£t my Senfes conftantly and regularly, according to the 
Figures 1 made them. To which, if we will add, that the 
Sight of thofe (hall, from another Man, draw fuch Sounds 
as I before- hand defign they fhall ftand for, there will be 
little Reafon left to doubt that thofe Words I write do realljr 
cxift without me, when they caufe a long Series of regular 
Sounds to afFefl my Ears, which could not be the Effed: of 
Biy Imagination, nor could my Memory retain. them in that 
Order. # 

%[ 8» But yet, if after all this, any one will be 
trt' r 4 ' ^^ (ceptical, as to diftruft his Senfes, and to af-' 

asourCof^i' ^^^^^ ^^^ ^o» during our whole Being, is but 
tion needs. ^^^ Series and deluding Appearances of a long 

Dream Jwhercof there is no Reality, and there- 
fore will queftion the Exiftence of all Things, 
or our Knowledge of any thing; I rn^ft defire him to 
confider, that if all be a Dream, then he doth but dteam 
that he makes the Queftion; and fo it is not much Matf» 
ter, that a waking Man ihould anfwer him. But yet J if 
he pleafes, he may dream that I make him this Anfwer^ 
That the Certainty of Things exifting in Rirum Natura^ 
when we have the Tejiimony of our Senfes for it, is not 
only as great as our Frame can attain to, but as our Condi'* 
tion needs./ For our Faculties being fuited not to the full 
Extent 01 Being, nor to a perfeft, clear, comprehenfivd 
Knowledge of Things, free from all Doubt and Scruple, but 
to the Prefervation of us, in whom they are, and accom- 
modated to the Ufe of Life } they ferve to our Purpofe 
well enough, if they will but give us certain Notice of thofe 
Things, which are convenient or inconvenient to us. For 
Jie that fees a Candle burning, and hath experimented the 
force of its Flame, by putting his Finger in it, will little 
doubt that this is fomething exifting without him, which 
does him Harm, and puts him to great Pain : Which is 
5 ^ AiTurancc 
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fAflurance endugh, when no Man requires greater Cirtahitfy 
to govern his A£lions bv, dian what is as certain as hit 
Anions themfclves. And if our Dreamer pleafes to try 
whether the glowing Heat of a Glafs Furnace, be barely a 
pandering Imagination in a drowfy Man's Fancy, by putting 
.his Hand into 4t, he may, perhaps, be awakened into a 
Certainty greater than he could wiA, that it is fomething 
more than bare Imagination. So that this Evidence is as 
great as we can de(ire,/being as certain to us as our Pleafure 
or Piam, 1. e. Happineis or Mifery ; beyond which we have 
no Concernment either of Knowing or BeingJ Such an 
^fibrance of the Exiftence of Things without us, is fufficient 
*to dired us in the attaining the Good and avoiding the Evil, 
-which is caufod by them, which is the important Concern- 
ment we have of being made acquainted with them, 

§. g.fln fine then, when our Senfes do 
aftuallyxonvey into our Undcrftandings any But reaches 
Ideoy we cannot but be fatisfied that there no farther 
doth fomething at that Time really exift with- than a^ual 
out us, which doth zfkA our Senfes^ and by Sen/ation. 
them give Notice of itfelf to our apprehen- 
iive Faculties, and actually produce that Idea 
which we then perceive : And we cannot fo far idiftrufl: thcfr 
Teftimony, as to doubt that fuch Colleiftions of fimple 
Ideas^ as we have obferved by our Senfes to be united to- 
gether, do really exift together./ But this Knowledge extends 
as far as the prefent Teftimony of our Senfes^ employed about 
-panicular ObjeAs, that do then afFe£t them, aiid no far" 
ther. I \¥ ox if I faw fuch a Colledion of fimple Ideas as is 
wont to be called Man^ exifting together one Minute fince, 
and am now alone ; I cannot be certain that the fame Man 
exifts now, fince there is no necefTary Connection of his Ex- 
iftence a Minute fince, with his Exiftence now J By a Thou- 
fand Ways he may ceafe to be, fince I had the Teftimony of 
my Senfes for his Ilxiftence. And if I cannot be certain th^ 
the Man I faw laft to-day, is now in Being^, I can lefs be cer*» 
tain that he is fo, who hath been longer removed from my Sen* 
les, and I have not feen fince yefterday, or fince the laft Year ; 
and much lefs can I be certain of the Exiftence of Men that 
I. never faw. CAnd therefore, though it be highly probable that 
Millions of Men do now exift, yet whilft I am alone writing 
tiiisJl have not that Certainty of it, which we ftri^ly call 
Knowledge ; though the great Likelihood of it puts me paft 

Doubt, 
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Ji&iD^ and it be mdombk Ibr me to do fcffenl TMngs npoci 
tbe Coafideiice that there are Men {and Men alfo of my Ao>> 
^uaiiitance^ with friioln I have to do) now in. the Worldi/But 
ahii is but PiofaaUlity^ not Knowledge*/ 

f . lO^Whcreby yet %e m«r bbfervc how 
tSf umpiB IboliA and vain a Thing it ianbr a Man of a 
JUm^s/dm narrow Knowledge, who having Reafon given 
^u'^ bim to judge of the different Evidence and 

Tbmg^ Probability of Things, and to be ftvay^ ac- 

cordingly ; how vawj I fay, it is U ejffeff 2>#^ 
wm^0^ion and Certainif in Tbingt mt iopaUe ffit^ and refiilb 
Afient to very rationaUPropofitions, and 2& contrary to vecw 
plain and clear Truths, becaufe they cannot be made oirt im 
evident^ as to-furmount every the leaft (I will not (ay Rea:- 
fon, but) Pretence of Doubting. /He that in the ordinary 
Affairs of Life would admit of ndtbing but dired plain De- 
mpnftration, would be fure of nothing in this Worlds but of 
perifhing quickly^ The Wholefomenefs of his Meat or Drink 
would not give him Reafon to venture on it : And I would ■ 
fain know, what it is he could do upon fuch Qroundi, as 
are capable of no Doubt, no Objedion!/ 

' %\ii* As when our Senfes are a£liual]yem* 
taftExiftinct - ployed about any Objeft, we do know that it 
it known ly docs exift; fo by our Memory vf^ may be afiiir- 
iiimry. ^d, that heretofore Things that afFe^ed our 

Senfes have exifted. And thus we have Know* 
iidge of the fafi Exiftenee of feveral Things, whereof our 
Senfes having informed us, our Memories ftill retain the Ideas: 
mid of this we are paft all Doubt,' fo long as we remember 
well. But this Knowledge alfo reaches no farther than our 
fienfes have fonneriy aflured usJ Thus feeing Water at this 
inftant, it is.an unqueftionable Truth to me, that Water doth 
exift : And remembring that I faw it vefterday, it will alfo 
be always true ; and as long as my MemcNry retains it, al* 
ways an undoubted Propofition to me^ that Water did exift 
the lOth of July^ 1688, as it will alfo be equally true, tliat 
a certain Number of very fine Colours did exift, which, at 
the &me tune, I faw upon a Bubble of that Water : But 
being now quite out of the Sight both of the Water and 
Bubbles too, it is no more certainly known to me, that the 
Water doth now exift, than that the Bubbles or Colours 
therein do fo ; it being no more neceffary that Water fhodd 
exift to-day, becaufe it exifted ycfterday, than that the Co* 

louri 
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lours. or Babbles exift to-day, becaufe they e^fifted yejl:erday j 
though it be exceedingly much more probable, becaufe Water 
hath been obferVed to continue long in Exiftence, hut Bubbles^ 
and the Colours on them, qcuckiy ceafe to be^ , 

f. 12. What lieas we have of Spirits^ W 
how we comei by. tluftn, Xlure ^rcady (hewn^ Tht txiftm^ 
But though WI5 have thofd ld$at in our Minds, , of Spirits w$^ 
and kaow we havd them, there, the having the kuruiabU. 
f Ideas of Spirits does not make us know that 
- any fuch Things do cxift without us, or that theft an tirt^ 
JimU Spirits^' or any otter fprritual Beings, but. the eternal 
GOD. I We have Ground from Revelation, and feveral other 
Reafons, to believe with AfTu ranee, that ther^ are fuch Crea^ 
tures ; but our S^nfes not being able to difcover thenu wef 
wajQt the Means of knowing their particular Sxiftences./ For* 
wc can no more know that there are finife Spirits really 
cxifiing by the Idea we have of fuch Being^ in our Mind^^ 
. than by the Ideas any one has pf Fai.ries,! or Qsntau'rsf, he can 
come to know, that Things, anfwe.ring thofe. Ideas^ do really 
cxift. / ' . 

/ And therefore concerning.the Exiftence of finite Spirits, as 
w^U as feveral other Things, we muft content owrfelves with 
the Evidence of Faitbi/but-uoiverfal certain Propofitions conr 
cernihg this Matter are beyond our Reach. For however 
true it may be, v. g. that all the intelligent Spirits that GOD. 
ever created do flill .exift;- yet it can never make i Part of 
our certain Knowledge. Thefe, and the like Propofitions, we 
may ailent to, as highly probable, but are not| I fear, in this 
State^ capable of knowings W9 are not then to put others 
upon Qemonftrating, nor oujcfelves upon Search of univerfal 
Certainty in all thofe Matters, wherein we are not capable 0/ 
any other Knowledge, but what our Senfes give us in this o^ 
that Particular* . 

§. 13/ By which it appears^ that there are 
two Sorts of Propojhions. li There is one Soft Particular 
of Propofitions concerning the Exijienee of any Propd/ttiom 
Thing anfwerable to fuch an Idea-^ as having concerning Eii^ 
the Idea of an Elephant^ Phcenix, Mtion, or an ip^'^' ^1^^ 
Angle^ in my Mind, the.firft and natural En- *^^^^^^^' 
quiry is, Whether fuch a Thing does any where 
cxift? /And this Knowledge is only oi Partieulars. No Exift- 
ence of any Thing without us, but only of GOD, can cer- 
tainly he known farther th^n.our Senfes inform us.J/i. Therd 
is another Sort of Propofitions^ wh<»rejpi is expreffed tne Agree- 

WQh4l\i S n*en* 
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meot or Difi^reenem of ow abftraA Ztes and their De^ 
pendence one on another. Such Propofitions xsa^ be wuott^ 
fd and cMmJ So having the Aett of GOD, and myfeif, 
of Fear and Obedience, I cannot but be fure that GOD is to 
be feared and obefed by mt: And thk Piopofidon will be 
Mrtain concerning Mm in general. If I have made an abftrafi 
Mia cf fuch a Species, w h ei e of I am one pvtkidar. But 
yet this Propofition, how certain foever. That Men onght to 
fear and obey GOD, proves not to me the Ejdftence of Men 
in the World, b«t will be true of all fuch Crtatnres, whenever 
they do exift : Which CaruAoy of fuch general Propofitions, 
depends on the Agreement or DifagreenBBot is to be difcoverqd 
ifi tbofe abftraA idias. 

f /i4« In ^ former Cafe, onr Knoi^edge 
Andvtatral ** Confequcnce of the Exiftence of Tfaitigs 
FroMkiLu proJuring Afaw in oar Minds by our Senfes ; 
cofu^nzah- " *« ^•"*^' Knowledge is the Ccnfequence 
JiraalS^. ^ ^^^ ^^^f (^ ^^ ^^^( ^f7 vilO that 
are in our Minds producing their general cer- 
tain Propofitions. Many of thefe are called 
itterna Fmtaies^ and all dF them indeed are fo^ not from 
- being written all or any of* them in the Minds of 4ill Men, or 
that diey were any of them Pr<^fitions in any ane'$ Mind, 
till he having got the abftraft IJeas^ joined or lepaiatcd them 
by Affirmation or 'Negation. But wherefoever we can fuppofe 
fuch a Creature as AoOh is, endowed with 'fuch Faculties, and 
thereby furniflied with fuch Ideas as we have, we muft con- 
clude he nuift needs, when he applies his Thoughts to the 
Confideration of his Ideas^ know the Truth of certain Pro- 
pofitions thTtt Will arift from the Agreement or Difiigreement 
which he will perceive Jn his own Ideas. Such Propofitions 
are therefore called eternal Truths^hiot becaufe they ai^e eternal 
Propofitions adually formed, and antecedent to ^he Un- 
derftanding, fhat at any Time m&es them; ilor becaufe 
they are imprinted on the Mind from any Patterns that are 
any where of them out of the Mind, and exifted before : 
'^ut becaufe being once made szbout abftrad Ideafy fo as to be 
true, they wiB, whenever they pan be fuppofed to be made 
again at any Time paft or to come, by a Mind having thofe 
Jdeasy always aftually be truc.y For Names being fuppofed to 
'ftand perpetually for the fame Ideas \ and the fame Ideas 
having immutably the fame Habitudes one to another ; Pro- 
pofitions concerning any ab{tra(5t Ideas^ t)iat are once true, 
muft needs be eternal Ferities. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIL 

Dfthi Improvement vfoult Knowledge. 

/ §/l.TT having been the common received 

J[ Opinion amongft Men of Letters, that Kno^Udgt 
Maxim w^re the Foundation of all Know- is not from 
ledge ;/ and that the Sciences were each of ^^'>»'- 
them /built upon certair^ Pnpcognita^ from 
wbeace the Underftanding was to take its Rife, and by which 
it was to condud itfelf, in it^ Enquiries into the Matters be- 
^ongjng to that Science 3 the beaten Road of the Schools has 
been to lay down in the Beginning, one or more general Pro- 
pofitions, as Foundations whereon to build the Knowledge 
^hat was to be bad of that SubjeS, Thefe Dodrines thus lai4 
down for Foundations of any Science, were called Principles^ 
as the beginnings from which we muft fet out, and look no 
farther backwards in our Enquiries, as we have already ob- 
ferved. 

§. aJOne thing, which might probably give 

• an OccafioD to this Way. of Proceeding in other {TheOccaJion 
Sciences, ;w:as (as 1 fuppofe) the good Succefs off^at Opi^ 
;it feemed to have in Mathematicis J wherein Men ^^^0 . 
heing obferved to attain a gre« Certainty of . . 
Knowledge, thefe Sciences c^me by Pre-eminence to be called 
MMfjLtLiA and Mat-^M^Kj Learning, or Things learned, tho- 
foughly learned, as having, of all others, the greateft Cer- 
tainty, CJjearnefs and Evidence, in them. 

§. 3/ But if any one will confider, he will 
(I gueis) find that the great ^Jdv/incement and But from the 
Certainty of real Knowledge^ which Men ar- comparingckat 
jived to in thefe Sciences; was not owing to anddiftina 
the Influence of thefe Principles, nor derived ^^^^* 
from any peculiar Advantage they received^ ^ 

from two or three general Maxims laid down ia the Begin- 
ning ; hyxtfrom the clear ^ dijih£l^ compleat Ideas their Thoughts 
were employed about, and the Relation of Equality and Excefs 
fo clear between fome of them, that they had an intuitive 
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Knowledge, and by that a Way to difcover it in others, and 
this without the Belp of thofe Maxims, f For I aflc. Is it not 
poflible for a young Lad to know that his whole Body is big- 
ger than his little Finger, but by virtue of this Axiom, That 
the Whole is bigger than a Part j nor be afiured of it, until he 
has learned that Maxim? Or cannot a Country Wench know, 
that having received a Shilling from one that owes her three, 
and a Shilling alfo from another that owes her three, that 
the remaining Debts in each of their Hands, are equal ? 
Cannot fhe know this, I fay, without ftie fetch the Cenainty 
of it from this Maxim, That if you take Equals from Equals^ the 
Remainders will he Equal \ a Maxim which poilibly ftie never 
heard or thought of? I define any one Xq confider, from what 
has been elfewhere faid, which is known firft and cleared by 
moft People, the particular Inftance, or the general Rule ; 
and which it is that gives Life and Birth to the other. Thefe 
general Rules are but the comparing our more general and 
ab(lra£l Ideas^ which arc the Workmanlhip of the Mind, 
made, and Names given to them, for the eafier Difpatch ia 
its Reafonings, and drawing into comprehenfive Terms, and 
ihort Rules, its various and multiplied Obfervations. But 
Knowledge began in the Mind, and was founded on Particu- 
lars ; though afterwards, perhaps, no Notice be taken there- 
of ; it being natural for the Mind (forward ftill to enlarge its 
Knowledge) moft attentively to lay up thofe general No- 
tions, and make the proper Ufe of them, which is to dif- 
burthen the Memory of the cumberfome Load of Particulars. 
For I defire it may be confidered what more Certainty there 
is to a Child, or any one, that his Body, little Finger and all, 
is bigger than his little Finger alone, after you have given to 
his Body the-Name IVhole^ and to his little Finger the Name 
Part^ tnan he could have had before ; or what new Know- 
ledge concerning his Body, can thefe two relative Terms give 
him, which he could not have without them ? Could he not 
know that his Body was bigger than his little Finger, if his 
Language were yet fo imperfefl, that he had no fuch relative 
Terms as Whole and Part ? I a(k farther. When he has got 
thefe Names, how is he more certain that his Body is a 
JVhok^ and his little Finger a Party than he was, or might 
be certain, before he learned thofe Terms, that his Body was 
bigger than his little Finger ?. Any one may as reafonably 
doubt or deny, that his little Finger is a Part of his Body, 
as that it is lefs than his Body. And he that can doubt 

whether 
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whether it be Icfs, will as certainly doubt whether it be a 
Part. So that, the Maxim, Tfje Whole is bigger than a Part^ 
can never be made ufe of to prove the little Finger lefs than 
the Body, but when it is ufelefs, by being brought to convince 
one of a Truth which he knows already. For he that does 
not certainly know that any Parcel of Matter, with another 
Parcel of Matter joined to it, is bigger than either of then^ 
alone, will never be able to kno\ir it by the Help of thefe two 
relative Terms, Whole and Part^ make of them what Maxim 
you pleafe. 

§. 4./But be it, in the Mathemati^ks as it 
willJ whether it be clearer, that taking an Inch Dangerous to 
fronl a blatk Line of two Inches, and an Inch build uf on pre-* 
from a red Line of two Inches, the remaining ^f'*^<'»J Prrw* 
Parts of the two Lines will be equal ; or that ^^P^^* 
if you take Equab from Equals^ the Remainder 
will he Equal: Which, I fay, of thefe two is the flelrer and 
firft known,'! leave any one to determine, it not being ma* 
terial to my prefent Occafion. That which I haVe here to 
do, is to enquire, whether/ ifi'it be the readied Way to Know- 
ledge to begin with general Maxims, and build upon them, 
/it be yet a fafe Way to take the PrincipleSy which are laid down 
^in any oth_er Science, as unqyeftionable Truths; and fo re- 
ceive them without Examination,/ and. adhere to them, with- 
out fufFering, to be doubted of,, becaufe Mathematicians have 
been fo happy or fo fair, to ufe none but felf-evident and un- 
deniable. If this be fo,| I know not what may not pafs for 
Truth in Morality, what may hot be introduced and proved 
in natural Philofophy.l 

Let that Principle^of fome of the Philofophers, that all is 
Matter, and that there is nothing elfe, be received for certain 
and indubitable, and it will be eafy to be hzn by the Wri- 
tings of fome that have revived it again in our Days, what 
Confequences. it will lead us into. Let any one, with Po- 
temo^ take the World; or, vvith the Stoicks^ the Mther^ or 
the Sun j or^with Anaximenes^ the Air to be God j and what 
a Divinity, Keligion, and WorQiip, muft we needs have ! 
Nothing can be fo dangerous as Principles, thus taken up with* 
out ^ejlioning or Examination 'j efpecially if they be fuch as. 
concern Morality, which influence Mens Lives, and give a 
Biafs to all their Adions. Who might not juftly exped an- 
other Kind of Life in AriJlippuSy who placed Happinefs in 
bodily Pleafurej and in Antifthenes^ who made Virtue fuffi- 
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cient to Felicity? And he who ifrith Plato^ fllaM pt^c Btaef-. 
tude in the Knowledge of God,'v^ill have his Thgughts raifed 
to other Contemplations than thofe who looked not beyond this 
Spot of Earth, and thofe perJfliing Things which are to be 
had in it. He that, with Archelam^ fhall lay it dowfe :1s st Prin- 
ciple, That Right and Wrong, koneft And Diflloneft, are de- 
fined only by Laws, and not by Nature, will have other Mea- 
sures of moral keftitude and Pravity, than thofe who takci it for 
granted, that we are under Obligations ant^tedeiit to all hu- 
man Conftitutions. 

§. 5. If therefore thofe that pafs for Prin- 

This is m cer- dples, are not certain^ (which we Inuft have 

tain IVay to fome way to know, that we may be able to 

^ Truth. diflinguifh theih from thofe that arc doubtful) 

but are only made fo to us by our blihd Aflent, 
we are liable to be mifled by them ;(and inftead of being guided 
into Truth, we (hall, by Prinfcipies, be only . confirnied in 
Miftake and ^ttotJ . , 

§; 6.(But fince the Knowledge of the Cer- 
But to compare tainty of Principles, as well as of all dthcr 
clear compleat ^Truths, depends only upon the Perception 
Ideas Tnuier ^g jjayg ^f ^hc Agreement or Difagreemeilt of 
padj Names, ^y^ j^^s^ the Way to improve our Khotvkdgey 
' \sj not, I am fure, blindly, arid with an im- 
plicit Faith, to receive and fwalJow Principles j but is, I 
think,/ ^^ get and fix in our Minds ckar^ diflinih^ And compleat 
Ideas, as far as they are to be had, and annex to them proper 
and conftdfit Names, ^ And thusj perhaps, iVithout any other 
principles, but barely confidering thofe Ideas^ arid oy com- 
paring them one with another, finding their Agreement or 
Difagreement, and their feveral Relations and Habitudes, 
we fliall get more true and clear Knowledge by the 
Conduft of this^ one Rule, than by taking up irrinci- 
pies, and theitby putting our Minds into the Difpofal of 
others. 

. §.(j. ff^e mu/i therefore, if we» will proceed 

f^^r^A ^^ Reafon advifes, adapt our Methods of En- 

^M KhoZ^"' ^"''y '^ '*^ Nature of ihe Ideas we examine^ 
^kdtre is h ^^^ ^^^ Truth we fearch after. ' General and 

confidering our ^^^tain Truths are only founded in the Habi- 
abjiraal^cds. tudes and Relations of abftraA Ideas. A fa- 

gacious and methodical Application of our 
Thoughts, for the finding out thefe Relations, is the only 

Way 
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Waytodifcovcr all that can be put with Truth and Certaint]^ 
coficerniiig diem, into general Propofitions;/By what Steps w« 
»re to proceed in tKefe, is to be learned itf die Schools of the 
Mathematicians, who from very plain and eafy Beginnings, by 
gentle D^ve^s, and a continued Chain of Reafonings, pro* 
ceed xm the Discovery Mid Demonftration of Truths that ap« 
pear at firil Sight beyond hum^n Capacity* The Art of find-> 
ing Proofk, and the admirable Methods they iiave invented 
for the iinding out, and laying in Order thofe intermediate 
I4ea$ t|)at demonftrat)Ve}y (hew the Equality or Inequality of 
unappHcable Quantitids,.is.tfaat Which has carried them lb 
ftir, and froduce^ ftich wonderful and iinexpcdled Difca« 
veries : But whether fiMnetbing 4ike this, in refped of other 
Idiai^ as well as thofe of Magnitude, may not in Time be 
found outy I will not determine. This, I think, I may fiiy, 
that if other Idtai^ that are the real, as well as nominal £(^ 
fences of their Species, were.pnrfued in the Way familiar to 
M ^Vhematicians, they would earry our Thoughts farther, and 
with greater Evidence and Clearnefs, than poffibly we are ap^ 
•^ imagine. 

%. S. This gave me the Confidence to ad- 
vance that Conjefilurrwhich I fuggeft. Chap. 3. By t»hi^b 
%. \%. vit. That MoraHtyiscapabbofJJemottftratioHj MoraUiy iJf9 
as well as Mathematicks. F« the Ideas that ^htModt 
Ethicks are converfant about, being all real £f- ' ^««w* 
ftnces, and fuch as i imagine have a difcoverahic 
.Conne<Sion and Agreiement go^ with another ; fo far as we 
can find their Habitudes . and Relations, fo for we (hall be 
pofleAed of certain, real, and general Truths; and 1 doubt 
not, . but if a right Method were taken, a great Part <rf Mo- 
rality might be made out with that Cieamefs, that could leave, 
'to a cpnfidering Man, no more Reafon to doubt, than be 
could have' to doubt of the Truth of Propofition% in Madie- 
maticks, which have been demonftrated to him. 

§ . gi In our Search after the Knowledge of 
Subfianas^ our Want of Ideasy that are fuitable ButKjmxJiJ^g 
to fuch a Way of Proceeding, obliges us to •fBoditi i^ to 
a quite different Method*) We advance not ^J"^^^ 
here, as in the other (where our abftra£k Idttis •nfyh Ex- ; • 
are real, as well as nominal Effences) by con- t^^^^* 
templating our Ideas^ and confidering their 
Relations and Correfpondencies } that helps us very little, 
for the Reafons that in another Place we have at large fet 
down» By which,! think, it is evident^ that Subftances 

S 4 afford 
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afford Matter of jvcry little genoifal Knowledge; and the bar» 
Gontemphtion bf their abftrad Idias^ will carry u» but a 
very little Way in the Search of Truth and Certainty, What 
then arc we -to do for the Inrprovcment of our Kmwkdge in 
fubfiantial BetTtgs^?. Here we «rc to take a quite contrary 
Cpurfc ;/thfc Want of Ideai of thdr real Effinces fcnds us from 
our own Thoughts, to th£ Things themfelves, as they exift* 
Experieike here mifi teach me, what Ra^on cannot : And it is 
by trying • alone; ^that 'I can t:ertainly know, what other 
Qualities co-wcift withnhofeof my complex Idea\ v, g. 
whether .that.^^//ww, hawy^ fi^JehBoiy I call Gold; be maUe^ 
able 6r no: which. Experience (which Way ever it prove in 
that particular iBody 1 examjae). makes, me not certain that 
it is fo, in ^\i or any other yfJldWy beavy^ fufihle Bodies, but 
rhaft which I have tried. Becaufe it is no Confequence one 
V/ay or die other from my complex Idea ; the Neceffity or 
Inconfiftcnce k>fJjkfaUsability h^s no vifible Connie£^ion with 
4he Combination of that Cobmr^ fVeight^ and Fufibility ^opLny 
Body J What I h^ve faid here of i^ nominal Effejice of GoiJy 
fuppcffed to confift of a Body of fuch a determinate Colour^ 
fFei^hty and Fufibility, will hold true, li Malleabknefs Fixed^ 
nefs, and Solubility in jfqua Regia^ be addjsd to it. Our 
Keafonings from thefc Ideas will carry m but a little Way in 
the certain Dtfcovery of the other Properties in thofe Maffes 
of Matter wherein aU thefe areto be found. Becaufe the 
pther Properties of fuch Bodies depending not on t^hefe, but 
<>n that unknown real Eflence, on which thefe alfp depend, 
we cannot by them difcover the reft: we can go no farther 
than the iimple Ideas of our nominal Eflence will carry us, 
-which is very little beyond themfelves ; and fo afford us but 
.very fparingly- any certain, univerfal, and ufeful Truths. For 
upon Trial, having found that . particular Pieoe, (and all 
others of that Colour, Weight, and Fufibility, that I ever 
tried) Malleable, that alfo makes now perhaps a Part of my 
^complex Idea, Part of my nominal Eflence of Gold : Where- 
by, tbough I make my complex Idear to which I aiEx thc^ 
■Name Gold, to ponfift of more fimpje Id^as tbati before i yet 
ftill, it not containing the real .'Eflence of any Species of Bq- 
cJies, it helps me not certainly to know (I fay, to know, per- 
haps it niay to conjeijure) the other remaining Properties of 
that Body, farther than they have a vifible Connection with 
V foftie or all of the fimple Ideas that make up my nominal Ef- 
ifence. For Example : I cannot.be certain, from this complex 
Jdeay whether O^kl be fixed or no i becaufe^ a^ l^efpre^ thcjre 
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%9 no neceflary Conn^ion or InconCftence to be di(covered 
ketwixt a complex Idea of a Body, ydloWy heavy, fufihle^ maU 
hakky betwixt thefe, I fay, and Fixtdtufi \ fo that I may cer- 
tainly know, that in whatfoever Body thefc arc found, ther^ 
Fixedmji is fure to be. Here iigain, for AlTurance, I muft ap.^ 
ply myfelf to Experienct \ as far as that reaches, I may have 
certain Knowledge, but no farther. 

%{\o. I deny not, but a Man: accuftomcd 
to rational and regular Experiments fhall be' This may fr^^ 
able to fee farther into, the Nature of Bodies, curfus^Con- 
and guefs righter.at their yetusknown Pro- .*venienc$inot 
perttes, than one that is a Stranger to them : - . ^c^nce. 
•jBut yet, as I have faid,, this is but Judgownl 
and Opinion, not Knowledge and. Certainty. 'T\sl%Way of 
getting and improving our Knowledge in Suhjiances only by Expe^ 
ritnu and Hiftory, which is all that the Weaknefs g£ our Fa- 
culties in this State of Mediocrity , which we are in in this 
'World, can attain to, (makes me fufpe^): that natural Philofo- 
phy is not capable- of being made aiScience. / We arje'able, I 
imagine, to reach very little general. Knowledge coucprning 
^he Species of Bodies, and their feveral Properties* - £xperi^ 
ments and Hiftorical Obfervations we may have, fwstn which 
jwe may draw' Advantages of Eafc and Health, and thereby in- 
creafe our Stock of Con venieacies. for. this Life; bilt heyond 
this I fear our Talents reach jiot^ . nor are our Facuhies, as I 
guiefs, able to advance;* 

§1(1 1 . From whence it is obvious to conclude, - ^9 

that fince our Faculties'are not fitted to pene- Wearefitted ^ 

trate into the internal Fabrickand real Eflences for moral 
•of Bodies,. but yet plainly difcoi^er to. us the Knmvledgeand 
Being of a GOD, and the Knowledge of our- natural Im- 
lelves, enough to lead us into a: full and clear P^^'^^^^^ts. 
Difcovery of our Duty, and great Concern- 
ment, it will become us, as rational Creatures, to employ 
thofe P'aculties wdhave, about what they are moft adapted to, 
and follow the Dire£kion of Nature, where it feems to point 
us out the Way. iFor it is rational to conclude, that our proper 
£mployment4ies.in thofe Enquiries, and in that fort of Know* 
ledge which is moft fuited to our .natural Capacities, and car- 
j-ics in it our greatcft Intercft^ i. e. the Condition of our 
eternal Eftate. j^Hence I think 1 may conclude, that Morality 
is the proper Science and Bujinefs of Mankind in general^ (who 
are both concerned and fitted to fearch out their Summum 

Bonum) 
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Bonam) as fevefal.Arts, cooveWant a()oiit fevdrail Farts of Na^ 
ture» are the Lot and private Talent of partkiUar Mon, fev 
the common Ufe of human Life, and their own [Kirticvlat 
Subfiftence in this World./ Of what Confequence tke Dif-* 
covery of one natural fiodf and its Properties may be to hu- 
man Life, the whole great Continent of jli^nVa is a convin- 
cing Inftance; whofe Ignorance in ufeful. Arts,. and want of 
the greateft Part of the Conveniencies of Life, in a Country 
that abounded with all Sorts of natural Plenty, I think, may 
be attributed to their IgnoiaAce, of what was to be found in a 
very ordinary deipicaUeS^Mie^ I mean the Mineral oi irmt. 
And whatever we tbinlt of our Parts or Impfovementa in this 
Part of the World, where Knowledge and Plenty feem to vie 
'with each other ; yet, to any one tl^t will fericMIy reied on 
it, I fuppofe it will appear paft Doubt, that were the Ufe of 
hon loft among ut, wt (hould in afew Ages be unavoidably 
Induced to the Wants and Ignorance of the ancient favage 
Jmtrkani^ whofe natural Endowments and Provifion come no 
Way fliort of tbofe of the nioft flourifbing and polite Na- 
tions ; fo that he who firft made known the Ufe of that one 
contemptible Mineral, may be truly ftiled the Father ef Arts, 
and Author of Plenty. r 

§• 12. I would not therefore be thought to 
Bui nmfi tt* difefteem, or diffitmU from the Sttuljf $/ NtiUare. 
njotan §f ifyp^ I readily agree the Contemplation, of his Works 
. thefesy and gives US Occafion to admire^ revece, and glorify 
^rong Princi' ^heir Author : And if rightljr direacd, m^y be 
/^^- of greater Benefit to Mankind^ than the Mo*- 

numents of exemplaiy Charity, that.have, at 
fe great Charge, been raifed fay the. Founders of Hofpitab and 
Almshoufes. He that iirft invented Printing, difcover^ the 
Ufe of the Compafs, or made publick the Virtue and right Ufe 
of Kin Kina^ did more for die Propagation of Knowledge, for 
the Supplying and Increaft of ufefuT Conunodities, and fayed 
nK>re from the Grave, than tfaoie who built Colleges, Work- 
houfes, and Hofpitals. AH that I would (tjy is, that we ibould 
not be too forwardly pofiefled with the Opinion or Expedation 
of Knowledge, where it is not to be had, or by Ways that will 
not attain to it : That we (hould not take douotful Syftems for 
compleat Sciences \ nor uniiltcHigible Notions for fcientificil 
Demonftrations. In the Knowledge of Bodies, we muft be con- 
tent to glean what we can from particular Experiments i fince 
we cannot, from a Difcovery of their real Eflences, grafp at 
a Time whole Sheaves \ and in Bundles comprehend the Na« 

ture 



turt a'Ad Pr<^6rttes 6f ^licAe Sp^iUs togethfcr* Where our En- 
qiiiry is coiitetriing Co*^3t}ftefi<?i^ dr Repugnancy td Co-exift» 
which by Contetaplation of our /dwf we Cdnnot difcovcr, 
there ExJ)eriettde, Obfcrvatibn, and natural Hiftory, nluftgive 
u'3 by our Senfes, aiid by R6ts(f}, an Ihfight into Corporeat 
Sabftafttes. The Knowledge of Bodies We itluft get by our 
Senfei, Warily employ««f in taking Notice of their Q^ialities' 
atid Oj^eratioris on 6ne akother : And What we hope to know, 
of feparate Spirits in this W6rld, w^ ttmft, I think, expeft 
only from Revdattort. He that ftiall confid^r kdU) link g€^ 
nerai Maxims^ precarieus Prirtcipksj and If^pithfti luii dtnOH at 
Pleafure^ have promotid trUe Knmtedge^ or heljled to fatisfy the 
Enquiries of ratioiial Men after real Imptovements ; how 
little, I fav, the fettinr out at that End has for many Ages' 
tt)gether advanced Men s Progrefe towards the Knowledge of 
natural Philofophy, will think we hare Reafon to thank thoiby 
Who in this latter Age hare taken another Courfe, and have 
t^6d out to us, though net an eaiier Way to learned Ignorance^ 
yet.a/urcr Way to profitable Knowledge* 

§. I j. Not that we may not, to ex[3aTn any 
Phano&ienit of Nature, make tife of any pro*-' Tif truelJfi>- 
bable Hypathefis whatfoever. Hypothefes^ If they efHyp^b^$s* • 
are Well made, are at leaft great Helps to the 
Memory, and often direft us to new Difcovtries. But my 
Meaning is, that we fhould nai take up any o^ 'i§o hq/iity^ 
(whteb the Mind, that would always penetrate into the Caufes 
of Things^ and have Princi|Ses to reft on, is very apt to do) 
till we have very well examined Particulars, and made feve- 
ral Expferimertts in th^t Thing which we would e^cplain by 
our flypothefit, and fee whether it will agree to them all j whe** 
ther our Principles Will cafry us quite thtbugh, and not be a^ 
inconfiftent with one Phanommon of Nature j as they feem CO 
accommodate and explain another. And ^t leaft that we ^ke 
care that the Name of Printiples deceive us not, nor im*« 
pofe on us, by making us receive that for an anqueftionable 
Truth, which is really at beft but a very doubtful Conje£hire, 
fuch as are moft (I had almoft faid all) of the Hypathefes in na« 
tural Philofophy. 

§./i4. But whether natural Philofophy be Ckaratiddi^ 
capable of Certainty or no, the Ways to emarge pn^ Ideas, 
mr Knoivledge^ as far as we are capable, feem '^ith fettled 
to me, in ftort, to be thefe two ; ; , Names, and 
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i Firft^ Th^ firjl is U -g^ Md fitde in our 
the finding of mmds det^rini9e4 .,ii^ .'of thofe Things^ 
tboje which whereof wc have geny^ral or .fpccifick^Names ^ J 
JheiM their ^t leaft of fo ipany;.of them, as wp would coa- 

Jgreementor fj^jgj. and improve our Knowledge. in, or Rea- 
Vtfagreevpu f^^ ^^feout. Mnd if they be fpedfick Ideas of 
7oenlLe Zr Sifhjie^nc^s^^^tih^l^^ endeavour alfo to make 
Knowledge, .them as compleat.a^ we can ; whereby 1 meaa 
/that we (hould put together as many fimple 
Ideas^ as, being conftantly otfci;vcd,to corCxift,may perfedly 
determine the Species [ and each of thofe fimple Ideasj which 
are the Ingredients yOf our complex one, ihould be clear und 
diftin£b in our Minds : For it being evident that our Knowledge 
cannot exceed our Ideas^ as far as they are either imperfed, 
tonfufed, ^or obfcure, we cannot exped to have certain, per- 
(eft, OF clear Knowledge. 

^ Secondly^ The other is the Art of finding out thpfe intermediate . 
JdeaSf which may Ihcw us the Agreement or Repugnancy of 
other Ideasy which cannot be immediately compared. J 

' §. 15. That tbeie two (and not tne relying 
Mathematics on Maxims, and drawing Confequences from 
etn Infiance rf fome general Propofitions) are the right Me- 
»'• thod of improving our Knowledge in the Ideas 

of other Modes befides thofe of Quantity, the 
Confideration of Mathematical Knowledge will eafily in- 
form us. Where firft we ihall find, that he that has not a 
perfeft and clear Idea of thofe Angles or Figures, of which 
he defires to know any thing, is utterly thereby incapable 
of any Knowledge about them. Suppofe but a Man not to 
have ^ perfeft exaft Idea of a right Angle^ a ScaUnum^ or 
Trapezium^ and there is nothing more certain, than that he 
will in vain feek any Demonftration, about . them. Farther, it 
is evident, that it was not the Influence of thofe Maxims 
which are taken for Principles in Mathematicks, that hath led 
the Mafters of that Science into thofe wonderful Difcoveries 
they have made. Let a Man of good Parts knpw all the 
Maxims generally made ufe of in Mathematicks never fo per- 
fedlly, and contemplate their Extent and Confequences as 
much as he pleafes, he will, by their Afllftance, I fuppofe, 
fcarce ever come to know, that the Square of the Hypothenufe 
in a right angled Triangle^ is equal' to the Squares of the 
two other Sides. The Knowledge that the IPTjoU is emud 
to all its PartSf and if.^u take Equals from Equals^ the a<?* 
mainder will be equal, &c. helped him not, I prefume, to 

5 this 
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this' Denronftration: And a Man may, I think> pore long 
enough on thofe Axioms, without ever feeing one jot the 
more of Mathematical Truths. They have been difcovered 
by the Thoughts othcrwife applied ; the Mind had- other Ob- 
je£ls, other Views before it, far different from thofe Maxims, 
when it firft got the Knowledge of fuch kind of Truths in 
Mathematicks, which Men well enough acquainted with thofe 
received Axioms, but ignorant of their Method who firft 
made thefe Demon ftrations, can never fuiRciently admire^ 
And who knows what Methods, to enlarge pur Knowledge in 
other Parts of Science, may hereafter be invented, anfwering 
that of Jlj^ebra in Mathematicks, which fo readily finds out 
Ideas of Quantities to mcafure' others by, whofe Equality or 
Proportion we could otherwife very hardly, or perhaps ncvor 
come to know ? 



CHAP. XIII. 

Some farther Cenjiderations. concerning our Knowledge. 

§. i/V^UR Knowledge^ as in other Things, o«r AT^ow- 
■ ■ fo in this, has a great Conformity Udge partly ne- 
^^-^ with our Sight, that it is neither cej/ary, partlj 
wholly necejfary^ nor wholly voluntary. Jl( our Know- 'voluntary. 
ledge were altogether neceffary, alf Mens Know- 
ledge would not only be alike, but every Man would know 
all that is knowable ; and if it were wholly voluntary, fome 
Men fo little regard or value it, that they would have extreme 
little, or none at all. /Men that have Senfes, cannot chufe but 
receive fome Ideas by nhem, and if they have Memory, they 
cannot but retain fome of them \ and if they have any di- 
ftinguilhing Faculty, cannot but. perceive the Agreement or 
Difagreement of fome of them one with another J as he that 
has Eyes, if he will open them by Day, cannot but fee 
fome Objefts, and perceive a Difference in them. ButAhough 
a Man with his Eyes open in the Light, cannot but lee ; yet 
there be certain ObjecSs, which he may chufe whether he will 
turn his Eyes toA there may be in bis reach a Book containing 
Piftyres and Djicourfes capable to delight and inftruft him, 

which 
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wiMch yet he iwy o^rer t^ve tbe Willlp opeii^ n^vcr i 
tbe Pains t9 looic ipto. 

4* ^r Ttaefe is Alf9 another Thing in a &f aja'j 
The JppUc^- .P^wer, and (Umt i«/t|)4>ugh ht turns bis Eyes 
iuMvolumaryi femc^iiBcs tov^ar^s\n Objea, yet be majr 
^*^^ ^^^'^ cbufc wbet})^r be D^ill curioifly furyey it, an4 
^/ 3i&/»^/ 4r#, ^j^ji j^n injtieo^ AppJ»^on cjgwk^vour to obferve 
Vkafe'^ acciurately i^l that is vifible Ivl it. But y«t, 

^ *^^' wbat be 4Qes £3^, be icani^ot iiee othnr^ife 4&an 

t^ does. It 4^prad« «ot on bis Wilytp Iqc cha( 
£i!(7i:^ whijcb appears }^/i9«; ; /nor tofc^fuade bioifeM) ^hat :^bat 
ftSually f&stlds Um, feels fol^: The Earth will not ^j^ear 
painted with Flowers, nor tbe Fields covered with Yp^^sm^ 
•whenever ^e ha$ a Mind to ijt : la the ^qld Winter, be caOf* 
not help feeing it white and hoary, if he well looik ?ihro^. 
Juft thus is it with our Underftanding ; WU that is voluntary in 
our Knowledge, is the employing^ or wim-bolding any of our 
Facubies from this or that fort of Objeds, and a more or icfs 
accurate Survey of them ; but they being employed, our Will 
hath no Power to detertmm the Knov/ledg^ of the Mind one way 
or other sjifthat is done only by the Objects themfelves, as 
far as tncy are clearly difcovered. And therefore, as far as 
Men's Senfes are converfant about external Objeds, the Mind 
cannot but receive thofe Ideas which are prefented by them^ 
and be informed of the Exiftence of Things ^vithout ; and lb 
Tar as Men's Thoughts qpnverfc with their ,o.wn determined 
Ideas^ they cannot but, in fomc Meafure, obferve the .Agree- . 
ment and Difagreement that is to be found amongft fptne qf 
jthem, which is fo far Knowledge : and if they have Navies for^ 
thofe Ideas which they have thus confidered, they muft needs 
be affured of the Truth of thofe Propofitions, whiph exprcfs 
that Agreement or Difagreement they perceive in them,* and 
be undoubtedly convinced of thofe Truths. For what a Ma^ 
fees, he cannot but fee ; and what he .perceives, he cannot but 
.know that he perceives. 

%' 3' Thus he that has got the Ideas of Num- 
Inftance in bers, and hath taken the Pains to compare oney 

Numbers. twoy and three^ to Jix^ cannot chufe but know 

that they are equal. He that hath got the 
Idea of a Triangle, and found the Ways to mcafure its Angles, 
and their Magnitudes, is certain that its three Angles are 
equal to two right ones; And can as little doubt of that, as 

of 
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rBf thi$ Truth) that k /r impofibb fir th fame Thing t§ ie^ and 
not to ie. 

He alio that hath the Idea af an btelligent, 
but frail and weak Beiagi made by andv de- In natural £4^ 
.peiKting on aeother, who is eternal^ omnipo^ %/0^ 
t«nt, petkAlf wite and good, will as certainly 
iuiow that Man is to noaour^ Fear, and Obey GOD, jlS 
•tliat the Sttn fliines lyhen be fees it. For if he hath but the 
Ideas of two fuch Beings in bis Mind, and will turn his 
Xboughfis tl^t Way^ and coaiid^r them, be wift as certainly 
find, that the inferior, finiite;, and dependent, is under an 
Obligation to obey the AiipFeaie and infinite, as he is certaifi 
to find, that three^ four and feway are lefs than fifteen^ if fa^ 
wijl confider and coaipute thofe Numbers } nor can he faps 
fucer in a dear Morning that tbe Sun is rifen, if he will but 
opcii bis £yes» and turn them that Way. But ytx, thefe 
Truths being never fp certaup, never fo clear, he may be ig- 
iiOtrafK of either, or all of t^em, lyho will never take tbe 
Pains totaBpIoy his Faculties as he flKMild, to inform himfeif 
about them. 



CHAP. XIV. 
Ofyudpnent. 
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HE Underftanding Faculties be- 
ing given to Man, not barely for Our Knom:- 
Speculation, but alfo for the Con- ^dge being 
du<9; of his Life, Man would be at a great Jhort^^ihe^want 
Lofs, if he had nothing to direS him, but what fif^hingelfi. 
has the Certainty of true Knowledge. For 
that being very fhort and fcanty, as we have fecn, he would 
be often utterly in the dark, and in moft of the Aflions of 
his Life, perfectly at a ftand, had he nothing to guide him in 
the Abfence of clear and certain Knowledge, He that will 
not eat, till he has Demonftration that it will nourifh him ; 
he that will not ilir, till he infallibly knows the Buflnefs he 
goes about will fuccced, will hav^ little elfe to doj but fit dill 
and perifli. 4 ^ 

§2, 



T.yz Judgment. 

§.. 2. Thcrcforc/as God has fct tomt Things 
What U/e to m broad Day-ligl^ as he has given us fome 
he made of this certain Knowledge, though limited to a few 
fwilight State. Things in Comparifon, probably, as a Tafte 
of what intelledual Creatures are capable of, 
to excite in us a Defire and Endeavour after a better State ; 
fo, in the greateft Part of our Concernmtot, he has afforded 
us only the Twilight, as I may fo fay, of Probability J fuit- 
able, I prefume, to that State of Mediocrity and Probattoner- 
(hip, he has been' pleafed to place us in here 5 wherein, to 
check our Over-confidence and Prefumption, wc might, by 
every Day's Experience, be made fenfible of our Short-fight- 
ednefs, and Liablenefs to Error ; the Senfe whereof might 
be a conftant Admonition to us, to fp^nd the Days of this 
our Pilgrimage wth Induftry and Care, in the Search, and 
following of that Way, which might lead us to a State of 
greater rerfedion. It being highly rational to think, even 
were Revelation filent in the Cafe, that as Men employ 
thofe Talents God has given them here, they flunll accord- 
ingly receive their Rewards at the Clofe of the Day, when 
their Sun (hall fet, and Night ihall put an End to their La- 
bours. 

§.13. The Faculty which God has given 
Judgrhent fup- Man to fupply the Want of clear and cer- 
flies the Want tain Knowledge, in Cafes where that cannot 
e/KncwUdge. be had, is Judgment: Whereby the Mind 
\ takes its Ideas to agree or difagree; or which 

is the fame, any Propofition to be true or falfe, without 
perceiving a demonftrative Evidence in the ProofsJ The 
Mind fometimes exercifes this Judgment out of N«:effity, 
where demonftrative Proofs, and certain Knowledge arc 
not to be had; and fometimes out of Lazinefs, Unflcilful- 
nefs, or Hafte, even where demonftrative and certain Proofs 
are to be had. Men often ftay not warily to examine the 
Agreement or Difagrecment of two Ideas,^ which they are 
defirous or concerned to know 5 but either incapable of 
fuch Attention as is requifite in a long Train of Gradations, 
or impatient of Delay, lightly caft their Eyes on, or wholly 
pafs by the Proofs 5 and fo without making out the Demoil- 
ftration, determine of the Agreement or Dlfagreement of 
two Ideas^ as it were by a View of them as they are at a 
piftance, fand take it to be the one or the other, as feems 
moft likely to them upon fuch a loofe Survey. [This Pd- 
' cuhy of the Mind, when it is exercifed immediately about 

Things 
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T*hihgsy irf ttAXtAyudgment : when about Truths delivered in 
Words, is moft commonly called y^«/ or Dijent :/ which h^4 
liig the fJloft ufual way Ivherein the Mind has occafiofi to erti- 
ddy^thi^ Faculty,, I ftiall, under thefe Terms, treat of it ^$ 
ea'ft lialil^ in otii* Latfguagfe to Equivocation. 

§. 4./Thus the Miftd has two Faculties cpn- 
t^rfaht^bout Truth and Falftiobd. Judgnuttt is ' 

Pirfi^ Knowledge^ W^Kefeby it certainly per- the pre/uming 
eeiVeS, and is Undoubtedly fatisfied of the A- Things to be joi 
gri^efhent or 'Difagreemefit of any Ideas. imthout per- 

Secondly Judgment, ^hich is the putting Ideas' ^^'^^^ '^! 
foge'thel", or feparatirig them from one another 
in the Mind, when theit Certain Agreement or Difagreerfiertt isr 
not perceived, but prefumed to be fo ; which is, as the Word 
hiipbrts, taken to be fo, before it certainly appears. And if it 
fo unites or.feparates them, as in reality 'Inings are^ it \^ 
fight "judgment. I 

C H A P. XV. 

Of Probability, r . . 

|. i/ A S Demonftrationjs the (hewing the .' ' ^^ 

, r^^ Agreement or Difagreemeht of two . PfohaBiUty is 
^ -^ Ideas J by the Intervention of one or the Appearance 
more Proofs, which have a cohftant, immu- of Agreement 
table, and vifible Connexion one with another ; ^M^^A^^^^^- . 
lb Probability is nothing but the Appeara ji£g,,' I^r'bofs. 
o f iuch an_ Agreement- or Difagreemeowiy . . 

tlic tntigrycfltiao^bf Proofs, whofe Connection is not con-] 
ftant and immutablep^ at leafl: is not perceived to be fo/ 
but is, o£ appears, for the moA part to be fo, and is enough 
to induce the Mind to judge the Propofition to be true or falfe,^ 
rather than the contrary, i For Example : In the f)emonftra- 
tion of it, a Man perceives the certain immutable Gonneftion- 
there is of Equality between the three Angles of a Triangle^ 
and thofe intermediate ones, which are made ufe of to (hew 
their Equality to two right ones ; and fo, by an intuitive 
Knowledge of the Agfeement or Difagreement of the inteir- 
mediate Ideas in each Step of the Progrefs, the whole Series 
is continued with an Evidence, which clearly fliews the A- 
VoL. II. T greement 
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grccmcnt or Difagrccment of thofc three Angles in Equality to 
two right ones : And.thus he has certain Knowledge that it i» 
fo/ But another Man, who never took the Pains to obfervc 
the Demonftration, hearing a Mathematician, a Man of cre- 
dit, affirm the three Angles of a Triangle, to be equal to two 
right ones, ajffents to it, i. e. receives it for true. In which 
Cafe, the Foundation of his Affent is the Probability of the 
Thing, the Proof being fuch as for the moft part carries Truth 
with it : The Man, on whofe Teftimony he receives it, not 
being wont to affirm any Thing contrarv to, or befides his 
Knowledge, efpecially in Matters of this kind. So that that 
which caufes his Affent to this Propofition, that the three An- 
gles of a Triangle are equal to two right ones*, thit which 
makes him take thefe Ideas to agree, without knowing them t6 
do fo^ is the won t ed Veracity of the Speaker in other Cafes^ 
grTiis fuppdfed Veracit y injtln§^ 

' § 2. Our Knowledge, as has been fliewn^ 

It is tg fupply being very narrow, and we not happy enough 
the Wunt of to find certain Truth in every thing which we 
Knowledge^ - have occafion to confider, moft of the Propoit- 
tions we think, reafon, difcourfe, nay, ad upon, 
arc fuch as we cannot have undoubted Knowledge of their 
Truth J yet fome of therti border (o near upon Certainty, 
that we make no Doubt at all about them, but affent to them 
as firmly, and a6l, according to that Affent, as refolutely as 
if they were infallibly demonftrated, and that our Knowledge 
of them was perfefl and certain. But there being Degrees 
herein, from the very Neighbourhood of Certainty and De- 
Bionttration, quite dqam to Improbability ; and Unlikelinefe, 
even to the Confines of Impoffibility ; and alfo Degrees of 
Affint from full Affurance and Confidence^ quite down to Con- 
jeilure^Dmhty iand Diftruft\ I fliall come now (having, as I 
think, found out the JBounds of human Knowledge and Cer- 
tainty) in the next Place, to confider the feveral Degrees and 
Grounds of Probability^ and AJfent or Faith. 

§. 3. Probability h Li jcclinefe to be true, 
being thai ^^^ ^^^7 Notation • oFTfieworJtlignifying fuch 

luhich makes us » Propofition, for which there be Arguments 
frejmne Things Or ProQ^* to make it pafs, or be received for 
to be true be- true. iThe Entertainment the Mind gives this 
fore ^e know Sort of Propofitioiis, is called Belief AJfent^ or 
thm to be fo. Opinion) which is the admitting or receiving 
• any Propofition for true, upoh Arguments, or 

Proofe 
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l^roofs that are found to perfuade us to receiye it as true, with- 
out certain Knowledge tKat it is fo. And/nerein lies the Z)//^ 
/erence between Probabtliiy and Certainty ^ Faitd^nd Knowledge^ that 
in all the Parts of knowledge, there is Intuition.; each im-r' 
mediate Idea^ each Step has its vifible and certain Connexion ;' 
in j^elief not CoJ That which makes me believe, is fome- 
tliing extraneous to the Thing 1 believe ; fomething not evi- 
dently joined on both Sides to, and fo not manifeftly (hewing 
the Agreement or Difagreemerit of thofe Ideas that are under 
Conflderatioti. 

§. 4. J Probability then, being to fupply the ^ 
Defean)f our Knowledge, and to guide us r? ^ ?*/7 ^ 
where that fails, is always converfant about %,^]^^%,^ 
Propofitions whereof we have no Certainty, but ^'^^^ *^ith 
only fome Inducements to receive them for . -^^ J^^ £^^ 
true. The Grounds of it are, in fhort, thefe *eriencey or the 
itc;^ following,/ Tejlimony of 

[ Firft^ The Conformity of any. Thing with oihers Expe- ^ 
our own Knowledge, Otfervation, and Ex- Hence, 
perience. / 

/ Secoridly^ The Teftimoay of others, vouching their Obfer- 
vation and Experience. In the Teftimony of others, is. to be 
confidered, i. The Number. 1, The Integrity; 3. The SkiH 
of the Withefles. 4. The Defign of the Author, where it is 
a Teftimony out of a Book cited. 5. The Confiftency of the 
l^arts and Circumftaftces of the Relation. 6. Contrary Tefti- 
monies. / 

%J^* Probability Wanting that intuitive Evi- 
dencfc which infallibly determines the Under- in this all ' 
ftanding, ani produces certain Knowledge, the the Agreements 
" Mindy if it Huould proceed rationally ^ ^^S^^ ^^ pro and con, 
examine all the Grounds of Probability^ ^nd fee ought to be tx- 
how they make more or lefs, for or againft aminedy before 
any Propofitioh, before it affents to, or diffents "-^ ^^^^ *^^ 
from it, and upon a due Balancing the Whole, Judgment. 
irejea or receive it, with a more or lefs firm 
Afient, proportionably to the Preponderancy of the greater 
Grounds of Probability on one Side or the othcrJ For Ex- 
ample : / 

If I myfelf fee a Man walk on the Ice, it is paft Probahi* 
lity^ it is Knowledge : But if another tells me he faw a Man 
in England^ in the Midft of a (harp Winter, walk upon Water 
gardened with Cold i this has fo great Conformity with what 
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is ufually obfervcd to happen, that I am dlfpofcd, by the Nsr- 
tVLTc of the Thing itfelf, to afient to it, unlefs fome manifeft 
Sufpicion attend the Relation of that Matter of FaS. But if 
the fame Thing be told to one born between the Tropicks, 
who never faw nor heard of any fuch Thing before, there the 
whole Probability relies on Teftimony : And as the Relators 
s^rc more in Number, and of more Credit, and have no In- 
tcreft to fpeak contrary to the Truth ; fo that Matter of Fa6t 
is like to find more or lefs Belief. Though to 1 Man, whole 
Experience has been always quite contrary, and has never heard 
of any Thing KJce it, the moft untainted Credit of a Witnefs 
will fcarce be able to find Belief. As it happened to a Dutch 
AmbaiTador, who entertaining tfie King of Siam \^ith the Pir- 
ticularitfes oiHoHand^ which he was inquifitive 2(fter, s^mongft 
other Things told him, that the Water in his Country would 
fometimes, in cold Weather, be^fo hard that Men >yalked ilp'oit 
it, and that it would bear an Elephant, if he wcfe ihere. To' 
which the King replied. Hitherto I have believed the Jirangt Things 
you have told me^ becaufe I look upon you as a foher fair Man \ Bui 
now I amfure you lye. 

§. 6. Upon thefe Grounds depends the Pro^ 
They being ca- bahility of any Proppfition : and as the Cbnfor- 
fabk ef great inity of our Knowledge, as the Certainty of 
Variety. Oblervations, as the Frequency and ConSancy 

of Experience, and the Number and Credibility 
of Tefiimonies, do more or left agree or difagree with it, iq 
is any Propofition, in itfelf, more or lefs probable. There is 
another, I confefs, which, though by itfelf it be no true Ground 
of Probability, yet is often made ule of for one, by which 
Men moft commonly regulate their Affent, and' upon which 
they pin their Faith more than any Thing elfe, and that is 
the Opinion of others: though there cannot be a more dangerous 
Thing to rely on, nor more likely to miflead one, fmce there 
is much more Falfhood and Error among Men, than Truth 
and Knowledge. And if the Opinions and Perfuafions of 
others, whom we Icnow and thintpwell of, be a Ground pf Af- 
fent, Men have Reafon to be Heathens in Japan^ Mahometans 
in Turkey^ Papifts in Spain^ Protefiants in Englandy and Lutherans 
in Sweden. But of this wrong Ground of Aflent, I Ihall have 
Occafion to fpeak more at large in another Place» 
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CHAP. XVI. 

' Of the Degrees of Ajfent. 



HE Grounds of Probability wc have 
laid down in the foregoing Chapter; 
as they are the Foundations on 
which our AJfent is built, fo are they alfo the , 
Meafure whereby \t^ feveral Degrees are, or 
ought to be r^guu^ted :j Only we are to take No- 
-.:^« that whatever Grounds of Probability 
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tice. 

there may Idc, they yet operate no farther on the Mind^ which 
.fearches after Truth, and endeavours to judge right, than they 
appear,. at leaft in the firft Judgment or Search that the Mind 
makes. .1 confefsyin t^e Opinions Men have, and firmly 
.ftick to, in the World, their AJfent is not always from an 
a£tual View of the ReafonS;, that at firft prevailed with theni; 
it being, in many Cafes ajnioft impoffible J ai^d in moft very 
hard, even for thofe who have very admniable Memories, fo 
retaiji air the Proofs, which, upon a 4ue Examination, made 
them embrace that Side of the Que^tioi^. It fuffices that they 
have once with Care and Fairnefs fifted the Matter as far as 
they could.; and that they have fearched into all the Particu- 
lars that th^ CQul4 imagine, to give any Light to the (^ef- 
tion, and, with the beft of their Skilk caft up the Account 
upon the whole Evidence : And thus/naving once found on 
which Side the Probability appeared tcrthem, after as full and 
exa(5t an Enquiry as they can make, they lay up the Con- 
clufion in their Menitories, as a Truth they have difcovered ; 
and for the future they remain fatisfied with the Teftimotyr of 
their Memories J that this is the Opinion, that, by the Proofs 
tl^ey have Q|K?erfe.en of it, deferyes fuch a\P^^r^/ of their ^ 
fent as they afford it. 

§^2. This is all that the greateft Part of 
Men are capable of doing, in regulating their 
Opinions and Judgments, lunlefs a Man will 
exa£t of them, cither to^jretain diftindUy in 
their Meqaories all the Proofs concerning any 
probable l^rutb, and that too in the fame Or- 
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felves with tbi der and regular. Deduction of Confequence$« 

Remembrance in which they have formerly placed or feen 

tbat nve once (hem ; whrch fometimes is enough to fill a 

^awGrcunJ i^^ge Volume upon <Mic fingle Queftion : Or 

eeofMent ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ require a Man, for every Opi- 
^^^ V M^^ • ujon that he embraces, every Pay to examine 
the Proofs ; both which are impoffible. ( It is 
unavoidable therefore, that the Meipory be relied on in the 
Cafe, and that Men he ferfuadedoffeveral Opinions^ whereof 
the Protifi are not eSfually in their 4houghtsJ nay, which per- 
haps they are not able actually to recalL ,*^vVithout thi^, the 
greateft Part of Men muft be either very Scepticks, or change 
.every Moment, and yield themfclves up to whoever, hav- 
ing lately ftudied the Queftion, offers them Arguments, 
which, for want of Memory, they are not able prefently to 
anfwer. . / 

§. 3. I cannot but own, that^Mens ^/Viwjg' 
TbeillConfi' to their paji Judgment^ and adnering firmly 
.quenceoftbisf. to Conclufions formerly made, is often the 
■if our former Caufe of great Obflinacy in Error and Mif- 
Judgmmt'were ^^ke. But the Fault is not that they rely 
^P^2^ ^^ on their Memories for what they have before 

v^ell judged, but becaufe they judged before 
they had well examinedy May we not find a 
'great Number (not to fay the greateft Part) of Men, that 
think they have formed right Judgments of feveral Matters^ 
*pnd that for no other Realbn but becaufe they never thought 
otherwife? Who imagine themfelves to have judged right, 
only becaufe they never qiieftioned, never examined, their 
ow^n Opinions? Which is indeed to think they judged right, 
becaufe they never judged at all: And vet thefe of all Men 
*hoid their Opinions with the greatefl otifFnefs ; thofe being 
'generally the moft fierce and firm in thfir Tenets, who have 
ieafl eJcamin/d them. What we once know, we are certain 
is fo ; and we may be fecure, that there are no latent Proofs 
undifcovercd, which mav overturn our Knowledge, or bring 
it in Doubt. But in Matters of Probability, it is not in every 
Cafe we ,can • be fure that we have all the Particulars before 
us^ that any Way concern the Queftion ; and that there is no 
Evidence -behind, aind yet iinfeen* which may caft the Pro- 
bability on the other Side, arid outwfeigh all that at prefent 
fe.ems to preponderate with u^. Who almoft is there ^hat hath 
■■'".'.. ■ •* .• ' the 
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l!he J^ifure, Patience, and Means to collect together all the 
Proofs concerning mofi of the Opinions he has, fo as fafely to 
<:onclucle, that he hath a clear and full View, and that there 
is no more to be alledged for his better Information ? And yet 
"we are forced to determine ourfelves on the one Side or other. 
The Condudl of our Lives, and the Management of our great 
Concerns^ will not bear Delay j for thofe depend, for the 
inoft part, on the Determination of our Judgment in Points 
ivherein we are not capable of certain and deiiionftrattve Know* 
ledge, and wherein it is neceffary for us to embrace the on* 
Side or the other. 

§. 4./Since therefore it is unavoidable to the 
greateft Part df Men, if not all, to havefeve- The rightVfi 
ral Opinions^ without certain and indubitable of it ^ is mutual 
"Proofs of their Truths; and it carries too <^^rityand 
great an Imputation of Ignorance, Lightnefs, ^^pearana^ 
or Folly, for Men to quit and renounce their 
former Tenets prefently upon the Offer of an Argument 
which they cannot immediately anfwer, and fhew the In- 
fufficiency of ^ it would methinks become all Men to maintain 
Peace^ and the common Offices of Humanity and Friend-- 
Jhip^ in the Diverjity of Opinions Jfince we cannot reafonably 
cxpeS, that any one mould readily and obfequioufly quit his 
own Opinion, and embrace ours, with a blind Refignation to 
an Authority which the Underftanding of Man acknowledges 
not' For however it may often miftake, it can own no other 
Guide but Reafon, nor blindly fubmit to the Will and Dic- 
tates of another. If he you*^would bring over to your Sen- 
timents, be one that examines before he affents, you muft 
-give him Leave at his Leifure to go over the Account again, 
and recalling what is out of his Mind, examine all the Parti- 
culars, to fee on which Side the Advantage lies ; and if he 
will not think our Arguments of Weight enough to engage 
him anew in fo much Painfe, it is but what we do often 
ourfelves in the like Cafe 3 and we (hould take it amifs, if 
others fhould prefcribe to us what Points we fhould ftudy : 
And if he be one who takes his Opinions upon Truft, how 
can we imagine that he fliould renounce thofe Tenets, which 
Time and Cuftom have fo fettled in his Mind, that he thinks 
them Self-evident, and of an unquejlionable Certainty ; or 
which he takes to be Impreflions he has received from CJOD 
himfelf, or from Men lent by him ? How can we exped, I 
fay, that Opinions thus fettled, fhould be given up to the 
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Arguments or Authority of a Stranger or AdrcrCury, i^tjpo^ 
cially if there be any Sufpicion of Intereft or Defign, as thers 
never fails to be where Men find themfelves ill treated ? VATe 
jThould do well to commiferate our iputual Ignorance, and en- 
deavour to remove it in all the gentle and fair Ways of la- 
/ormation, ^d not inftantly treat pthers ill, as obftinate and 
perv^rfe, becaufe they will not renounce their own, and r^y- 
cmeour Opinions, or at l^aft thofe we would force upofi 
them, when it is more than probable that we are no lefs obfti- 
nate it) not embracing fome oi theirs. For where is the Map 
that has unconteftible Evidence of the Truth of all that \xp 
holds, or of the FalOiood of all he c<mdemns $ or can fay, that 
he has examined, to the Bottom, all his own, or other Men's 
iOpinions ? The Necefficy of believing) without Knowledge, 
n:ly oftien upon yery flight Grounds, in this fleeting State qf 
A^ion and Blindnefs we are in, fhould make us h>ore buiy 
, and careful to inform ourfelves, than conftrain others 5 at leaft 
thofe who have not thoroughly examined to the Bottom a\I 
their own Tenets, muft confers they are unfit to prefcribe to 
others, and are unreafonable in impoiing that a^ Truth ofi 
.other Men's Belief, which they themfelves have not fearchcd 
into, nor weighed the Arguments of Probability on whicl^ 
they^fhould receive or rejefi it. Thofe who have fairly ai^ 
truly examined, and are thereby got paft Doubt in all t))^ 
JDoftrines they profefs, and govern themfelves by, would hav^ 
a jufl:er Pretence to require others to follow them : But thefe 
are fo few in Number, and find fo little Reafo^t to be Q^agir 
fterial in their Opinions, that nothing infolent and imperious 
is to be expeded from them : And there is Reafon to think, 
that if Men were better infl:ru6led themfelves, they would be 
lefs impofing on others. 

§. 5. But to return to the Qrounds of At- 
ProhahiUty is fent, and the feye^al Degrees of i^, W€ are to 
either of Mat' take Notice, that (the Propofitiqns we receive 
Hrofjaayor ^p0n Inducements of Probability^ are of ^wd 
Speculation. g^^^^^ either concerning fome particular Exiftr 
. ence, or, as it is ufually termed. Matter of 
facSr, which falling under Obfervation, is capable of Humao 
Teftimony j or elfe concerning Things, which being beyond 
the pifcovcry of our Senfcs, are not capable of ;iny fucb 
Teflimonyw 
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^. 6. GoncernfHgtbej'&^x)f thefe, vi%, f^r^- 
tUular Matter of Paff. k -' > 9^ c^ncurreMi 

Firft^ Where any particular ^Tniiigi confo- Exurimce of 
Bant to the coiiftant Obfcrviti^n of ouffdve^ ^ other M^n 
aad others in the like Cafcjj comes attefted by 't^ftb ours, pro- 
the concurrent Reports of all that mention it^ ^Zoh^'^^* 
we receive it as eafily, and t?uild as fircqly upon ^^^J^f ^ 
it, ;as if it were certain Knowledge : and we ^'* 

xeafon and a<S): thereupon wit;)i as lutle pQubt^ 
z^ if it were perfect Depiofiftration. Thus, if all Ejtgliji 
Men, who have Qccaflon to mention it, (hould aflirni that 
it froze in England the laft Winter, or that there were Swail- 
Ipws feen there in the Summer^ I think a Man could alipofl: 
as little doubt of it, as that feven and four are eleven./ The firft 
/t^creforej;and higheft Degree of Prob^ility, is, 'when the 
general Confent (? ail Men^ in all Ages, as f^ as it can be 
]cnown, concurs with a Man's conftaat ^nd neverrifaUing Ex". 
perience in like Cafes, to confirm the Truth of any particular 
A/fatter.of FsL^k attefted by fair Witn^flesi fuch are all th9 
ftated Cpnftitutions and propofdes of Bodies, and the regu-» 
lar Proceedings of Caufes aivl JEffeSs in the prdinary Courfe 
of Nature. This we call an Argument from the Nature of 
Things tbemfelyes : For what pur own awl other Men's 
conft^t Obfervatipn has fpqnd ai^vays to be after the fame 
Manner, that we with Reafon conclude to be the £|ib£ls of 
fteady and regular Caufes, though they come not wi^in the 
Jleach of our Knpwl^dg^. Thus, that Fire warmed a Man^ 
made Lead fluid, and changed the Colour or Confiftency in 
Wood or Charcoal j that Iron funk in Water and fwam in 
Quickfilver : Thefe, and the like Pfopofitions about particular 
Fa£ts, being agreeable to- our con/3;ant Experience, as often 
^ we have to do with thefe Matters, and b^in^ generally 
^oke of, (when mentioned by others) as Thmgs found 
conftantly to be fo, and therefore not fo much as controvert*ed 
by any Body, we ^re put paft Dpubt^ that a jlelation aiHrm- 
ing any fuch Thing to have been true, or any Predication that it 
will hap|>en again in the fame Manner, is ve^y true. /Thefe 
Probabilities rife fo near tq Certainty^ that thiey govefn our 
Thoughts as abfolutely, and influence all our Actions at 
fully, as the moft evident Demonftratipn ^ and in what con* 
cerns us, we make little or fko Di^erence between then^ 
^nd certain Knowledge, / Qio* Selief thus ^rounded^ rifes tq 
Affurance.i ^^^ 
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\^^ Secondfy, The next Degree of Fnhabi- 
VnqueflhnahU lity is, when I find by my own Experience, 
TeJUmanjf and and the Agrccnicnt of all others that mention 
Experience for h, a Thing to be for the moft part fo : and 
ihe moft Part ^h^^ ^ht particular Inftance of it is attefted by 
produce Confix ^^^y ^^d undoubted Witneffes J v. g. Hiftory 
euee. giying us fuch an Account Jl Men in all 

Ages, and my own Experience, as far as I bad 
an Opportunity to obfcrvc, cbnfirming it, that moft Men 
prefer their private Advantage to the publick: If all Hifto- 
rians that write of Tiberius^ fay that Tiberius did {o^ it is ex- 
tremely probable. (And in this Cafe, our A (Ten t has a fufii- 
cient Foundation to raife itfclf to a Degree which we may call 
Confidenee.J' r 

[a. 8* Thiritj^ In Things that h^pen in- 
FairTeJtimony^ dincrcntly, as that a Bird fhould fly this or 
and the Nature that Way, that it fliould thunder on a Man's 
o/theThiugin^ Right or Left-hand, iffc. when any particular 
d^ere^ypro^ M//^r of Faft is vouched by the concurrent 
iT.nr'T Teftimonyof unfufpe;acd Witneffes, thefe.our 
jtaent jseiuj. j^g^^^ jg ^j^ «navoidableJ Thus, that there is 

fuch a City in Itah^ as Rime ; that about 170Q 
Years ago, there lived in it a Man called JhUus Cafar ; that 
he was a General, and that he won a Battle againft another 
called Ppmpey : This, though in the Nature of the Thing 
there be nothing for nor againft it, yet being related by 
Hiftorians of Credit, and contradifted by no one Writer, a 
Man cannot avoid believing it, and can as little doubt of it, 
as he does of the Being and A<^ions of his own Acquaintance, 
whereof he himfelf is a Witnefs. 

^/g. Thus far the Matter goes eafy enough. ] 
'Experience PrOMbility upon fuch Grounds carries fo much 

andTeftimoriies Evidence with it, that it naturally determines 
clajhingy infi- the Judgment, and leaves us as little Liberty 
nitely 'vary the to believe or dift>elieve, as a Demonftration 
Degrees if Pre- does, whether we will know or- be ignorant. 
hability. . ^The DifHculty is, when Tcftimonie$ contra- 

i\€t common Experience, and the Reports of 
Hiftory and Witneffes clalh with the ordinary Courfe of Na- 
tlire, or with one ainother ^ thttre it is, where Diligence, At- 
tention and ExaSnefs is squired to form a right Judgment, 
and Ito proportion the AJfeni to the different Evidence and 
Probability of the Thing, which rifes and falls according as 
thofc two Foundations of Credibility, viz. Common Obfer- 
• 4 vatioi^ 
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^ vation In like Cafes, and particular Tcftimonies in that parti- 
cular Inftance, favour or contrstdift it. /Thefe/are liable to 
t^ great Varietur of contrary Obfervations, Circumftances, Re- 
ports, different Qualifications, Tempers, Defigns, Overfights, 
ff^r. of the Reporters, thatlit is impoffible to reduce to pre- 
cife Rulerfthe various Degrees wherein Men give their Af- 
lent. /This only may be faid in general, that^as the Argu- 
inents and Proofs, pro and con^ upon due Examination, nicely 
- ^weighing every particular Circumftance, ihall to any one 
appear, -upon the whole Matter^ in n greater or lefs Degree 
to preponderate on either Side, fo they are fitted to pro-» 
duce in the Mind fuch different Entertainment, as we oaf] 
Beliefs ConjeSiure^ Guefs^ Doubty 'fFaverwgj Dtfirufty Dijbe^ 
fiefy Uq.I 

§.10; This is what concerns Affent in Matters 
wherein Teftimony is made ufe of; concerning Traditional 
-which, I think it may not be amifs to take No- Tefiimdnies^ 
tice pf a Rule obferved in the Law of England^ the farther rr- 
which is, that though the attefted Copy of a ^^fd.tbe U/s 
}lecord be good Proof, yet the Copy of a Copy ****'' -^''^• 
liever'fo well attefted, and by never fo credible 
Witnefles, will not be admitted as a Proof in Judicature* This 
is fo generally approved as reafonable, and fuited to the Wif-* 
dom and Caution to be ufed in bur Enquiry after material 
Truths, that I never yet heard of any one that blamed it. 
This Pradice, if it be allowable in the Decifions of Right and 
Wrong, <:arries this Obfervatior> along with it, viz. That 
any Teftimony, the farther off it is from the original Truth, 
the lefs Force and Proof it has. The Beingand Exiftence of 
the Thing itfelf, is what I call the original Truth. A credi- 
ble Man vouching his Knowledge of it, ;is a good Proof: But 
if another equally credible do witnefs it from his Report, the 
Teftimony is weaker 5 and a third that attefts the Hear*-fay of 
an Hear-fay, is yet lefs cpnfiderable. So thatf/« traditional 
Truths^ each Remove weakens the Force of the Proof; and the 
more Hands the Tradition has fucceffively paflfed through, the 
lefs Strength and Evidence does it receive from them J This . 
I thought neceffary to be taken Notice of, bepau(e I find 
amongft fome Men the quite contrary commonly praftifed, 
who look on Opinions to gain Force by growing older; and 
what a Thoufand Years fince woiild not, to a rational Man, 
cotemporary with the firft Voucher, have appeared at all 
probable, is now urged as certain beyond all Queftion, only 

becaufe 
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bec;si0&'ievecal b^v;e jSnccj from- him, faid it one after another. 
Upon ',thi§. .Groui\d, Propofition$ evidently falfe or doubtful 
enough in their fiifl Beginnings come by an invertefi Rule of 
probability to pafs for authentick Truths \ and thofe which 
found .or jdeferved little Credit from the Mouths of their firfl 
Authors, are thought to grow venerable by Age, and are urged 
a$ undeniable. 

, . §. ii. I would not be thought )iere ta leflcn 
Yet Hiftory u the Credit and Ufe of Hiftory : It is all the 
§f great U/i, Light Wjp have in many Cafes j aijtd we receive 
from it ^ great Part of th^ ufeful Truths we 
hzye^ with a convincing . Evidence. I thii^k nothing mori^ 
yaluable than the Recprds ^of Ant^uity : I wiih we ba^ more 
of them, and more uncorrupied. ^ut^this Truth itfelf forces 
me to fay. That no ^r^^^T^/i^.can arife higher than its firft 
Original. What Has no other Evidence than the fipgle Tefti- 
mony of one only Witneiis^ muft ftand or fall by his only Tefli- 
mony, whether goqd, ba4 or indifferent 5 a^d though cited 
afterwards by Hundreds pf others, one after another, is fo far 
froin reirai^ing any ^trei^th thereby, that.it is only ib^ 
weaker. Paffion* Jntereft, Inadvertency, Miftake of his 
.Meaning, and a T houfand odd Reafons or jDapricio's JVlen^s 
lllii^ds ^r/e a<Sed by, (impoffibie to be difcovered) may malge 
one lyian q^^Q,te another Man's Wotd^ or Meaning-^ wrong. 
I^e that has W ever fo little examined the Citations of Wri- 
ters can.nQt. doubt how little Credit the Quotations deferve^ 
where the Original^ are jwanting^ and confequently hojv 
inu(^ l^r^, Qyotatioaas of Quotations can be relied on. . This 
is certain, that what in one Age was affirmed upo^^igtit 
Groi/nds, can- never after coipe,tp,b/s. jn9re val^d in future 
JVges, b]r beipg ofte^ repeated* But the farther ilill it is froin 
tl^e Original, thJe lefs valid it is, and iias always lefs Force ifi 
th^ M/9U^ or Writing of him that laft made uieof it^t^an in 
hk frofU whom be received it. 

§. 12^ The Probabilities we have hitherto 

Jtt Thingi mentioned, are only fucb as concern &f ^tter of 

nxibich Ssn/k Fa£t, and fuch Things as are capable of Qb- 

(annof diJcQ^ver^ , fervation and Tefiitnony. There remains that 

Analogy is th other Sort, concerning which Mf^n entertain 

great liule of Qpinio^s With Variety of Afleint, though the 

Frobabiliiy. "Things he fuch, that falling not under the 

Riftcb^ of our Senfes^ thiy ure , not capable of 

'TeJiimnjnJ Such are, i« The Exiftence, I^ajuDf, ^ and Opera- 

I " tions 
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tjons bf firtite immaterial BcJi^s. wit^tdUt tiiii as Spirits^ 
iingcfe. Devils, fcfr. or the Exilteftce of material Beings, 
-v^frich cither for their Smallncfe iit theitrfHves, or R^mdte- 
itefe frdm tis, our.Senfe^ cannot take Notice of; as virhether 
there be any Plants, Animals, . and intelligent Inhabitants in 
the Plafhets, and dther ManficMs of the vaftUhiyeffe. «. Con- 
cfermng the Manner of Operation iii moft Parts'df the Works 
<#• Nature ; whetcin, though we fee the fehfiblfe Effefis, yet 
tHeir Caufes are unknown, dftd We i^ercisive tidt th$' Waya 
dtti Manner how they are produced. Wd*(et ^riimals are 
^nerated, nourifhed, and move : .The LoadBiorie^ draws Iron j 
rfttd the Parts of a Caiidle fiicteffivtly' melting,' turn ihtbr 
Flame, and give us both Light iricj Hekt. Tnefe and the 
like EfFedsr we fee and know; but' the C^tife^ thatioperate, 
fibid the Manner they are produced in, we can only guefs, 
' and probably conjeftUre. For thefe, and the Ijkfe, doming 
jAot within the' Scrutiny of hUnlsfn Seilfes, camiot bfe examined 
B^thfeili, or t^e attefted by ainy fiodjf, and thfereforiei^an dp- 
ftzx more, or lefs probable, only as they more' or left agree 
to Truths ' that are eftablilhed \h oiir Minds,, aiti as they 
h6ld Proportion tootha: Parts of 6ur Slhowledg^Vjificl'Obfer- 
vation. Analogy in thefe Matt^r^J is the only HfeM^yd have; 
ind it is from that alonfe We draw UUjoui: Gtt>(inds^''6f Prcba^;. 
fetity. ; Thus obferving that JtHfe b^fe; RiAbing;<rf tWcrvBod^lei 
violently one ujidn* another^; grodiiceV Heat, and very ofteii 
Fite itfelfi W6 have Re'afon tb think, 'thifivhat We call Heat 
and Fire, confifts in a violent. Agitation of the imperceptJblfe 
feinUfe Parts of the burning Matter : Ol>ferving likewife,»that 
the different Refraftions of ptriucirf Bodies produce in our 
Eyes the different Appearances of feveral C6xours; and alfo 
riiait the dliTetent ranging and laying the fcipferficlal Parts of 
ieveral Bodies, as 6f Velvety watered Silk; &f^. does the like^ 
we think it probable that the Cbittur and Shining of Bodies, is 
in them nothing but the different Af angehient" and JRefradion 
of their minute and infenfible' Parts. Thus finding in all 
f'arts of the Cfektidn,- that M\ •UjUdet humari ^Ob'fervatlon, 
tfeat there is a gradual Conn'e£tiori of one With another 
without any great or dlfcernibld'Gaps betWefeli, in all thai 
great Variety of Things we fee in the World, Which ate Vo 
clofely linked together, that, in the feveral ftank^ of Beings, 
if is not eafy to difcbver the Bounds betwij^t them,' Ve havfe 
Reafon to be perfuaded, that by fuch gentle Step% Things 
afcend upwards in Degrees of PerfeAion. It is a hard Mat- 
ter 
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ter to faj where Senfible and Rational begin, and where XtkA 
ienfible and Irrational end : And who is there quick-fighted 
enough to determine precifely, which is the lowed Species 
of living Things, and which the firft of thofe which have no 
Life ? Things, as far as we can obferve, leilen and augment, 
as the Quantity does in a regular Cone, where, though there 
be a manifeft Odds betwixt the Bignefs of the Diameter at a 
Temote Diftance, yet the Difference between the upper and 
under, where they touch one another, is hardly difcernible* 
The Difference is exceeding great between fome Men, and 
ibme Animals \ but if we will compare the Underftanding and 
Abilities of fome Men, and fome Brutes, we ihall find fa 
little Difference, that it will be hard to fay, that that of the 
Man is either cleairer or larger. Obferving, I fay, fuch gra« 
dual and gentle Defcents downwards in thofe Parts of the 
Creation that are beneath Men, the Rule of Analogy may 
make it probable, that it is fo alfo in Things above us and 
our Obfervatibn ; and that there are feveral Ranks of intel- 
ligent Beings, excelling us in feveral Degrees of Pcrfe<9:ion, 
amending upwards towards the infinite Perfeflion of the Cre- 
ator, by gentle Steps and Differences, that are every on^ at 
no great Diftance from the next to it. This Sort ot Proba- 
bility, which is the bed Conduct of rational Experiments, and 
the Rife of Hypothefis, has alfo its Ufe and Influence ; and a 
wary Reafbning from Analogy, leads us often into the Difco- 
very of Truths, and ufeful Produftions, which wq|uld other- 
wife lie concealed. ' 

§.|i3. Though the common Experience,- and 
One tlafe the ordinary Courfe of Things, have juftly a 

•where contra- mighty Influence on the Mincjs of Men, to 
7 Experience make them give or refufe Credit to any Thing 
lefens net the propofed to their Belief; y^t there is one Cafe 
Tejttmony.^ wherein the Strangenefe of the Fafl leffens not 

the Aflcnt to a fair Teftimony given of it J For 
where fuch fupernatural Events are fuitable to Ends aimed at 
by him, who has the Power'.to change the Courfe of Nature} 
there, under fuch Circumftances, they may be the fitter to pro- 
cure Belief, by how much the more they are beyond, or con- 
trary to ordinary Obfervation. { This is the proper Cafe of 
Miracles^ which, well attefted, do not only find Credit them- 
felvcs, but give it alfo to other Truths, which need fuch Con- 
firmation** / 
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^/ 14. Befides thofe we have hitherto men- 
tioned, there is one Sort of Proportions that TbehareTefti* 
chaUenge the higheft Degree of our Affent upon fw^9fRefu§» 
bare Teftimony, whether the Thins propbfcd, laiiotijisthe 
agree or difagree with common Experience, bigf'ift ^" 
and the ordinary Courifc of Things, or no. '^'^^• 
The Reafon whereof is, becaufe the Teftimony 
is of fuch an one as cannot d.eceive, nor be deceived, and that 
is of God himfelf.j Thi3 carries with it Aflurance beyond 
Doubt, Evidence beyond Exception. /This is called by a pe- 
culiar Name, Revelation^ and our AfTent to .it, "Faith : Which, 
23 abfblutely determines our Minds, and as perie^ly excludes 
all wavering, as our Knowledge itfelfyand we may as well 
doubt of our own Being, as we can, whether. any Revelation 
from God be true. So that Faith ist a fettled and. fure Principle 
of AfTent and AiTurance, and leaves no manner of room for 
Doubt oir Hefitation. / Only we mufl befu^o, that it be a di- 
vine Revelation, and that we unde^fland itright;)elfewefhali' 
expofe ourfelves to all the Extravagancy of Entnufiafm, and^ 
all the Error of wrong Principlcfi, if we 'have Faith and Af- 
furance in what is not divine Revelation, And.therefore^ia 
thofe Cafes our Aflent can be rationally no*^ higher, than'the 
Evidence of its being a ReveUtion, and that this is the Mean-- 
ihg of the Expreffions it is delivered in.) If the Evidence of its- 
being a Revelation, or that this is its true Senfe, be only on. 
probable Proofs, our AiTent can reach noingbier than an AiTu- 
rance or diffidence, arifing from the more or Icfs apparent Pro- 
bability of the Proofs. But of Faith, and the Precedency it 
ought to have before other Arguments of Perfuafion, I fhall 
fpeak more hereafter, where 1 .treat of it, as. it is ordinarily 
placed, in CQntradiflin£tion tO:Rea£Qn ^ though^ in Truth, it be 
noshing elfe but an AiTent founded on the higheil Reafon. 
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CHAP. XVH. 

OftUq/bn. 

/jfc ¥Fari Sometimes it is taken for true anJ 

jteafin. dear Principles $ fometimes for clear and fair 

'DedadkMis from tliofe Principles, and Ibine* 
times for the Caafe, and particutflrly the final Catife. Bue 
the Confideration I Ihall have of it here, is in a Significi^ 
tion different from all thefe ; and that is, as it ftahds for a Fa-^ 
culty in Man, diat Faculty wheieby Man is fuppofed to be 
difiinguiihea from Beafis, and wherein it is evident he much 
itirpaSes themy 

"^ §• 2. If p^atnX Knowledge^ as has beea 

. Wherein flientrn, confUis in a Perception of the Agr«e« 

Sieafvmng cm* meiit or Difagreement of our oWA Ideds^ and 

ffii* the Kndwledge of thd Exiftence of all Thiingt 

: without us, (eit<{e}$t only of a God, Who^ Ex- 
iftence every Mart may certainly know and demonftrate to hini^ 
felf from his owrn E^tinence) be had only by our Senfei ; What 
Room then is there for the Exercif^ of any other Faculty^ bitt 
outward Senfe, and inWird Perception ? What ncrf ia 
there of ReafoH? Very much; bbth for the Erila#g*mcnt 
of our Knowledge, and regulating our Aflent ? for it hitib 
to do both in Knowledge and Opinion, and is neceffary and 
aflifting to all our other intelle&ual Faculties, and, indeed^ 
contains two of them, v/z. Sagacity and Illation. By the one, 
it finds out, and by the other, it fo orders the interipediate 
Ideas^ as to difcover what Conne£bion there is in each Link of 
the Chain, whereby the Extremes are held together; and 
thereby, as it were, to draw into View the Truth fought 
for, which is that we call Illation or Inference^ and confifts in 
nothing but the Perception of the Conneftion there is betweca 
the Ideas^ in each Step of the Deduflion, whereby the Mind 
comes to fee either the certain Agreement or Difagreement of 
any two Ideas^ as in Demonftration, in which it arrives at 

Know* 
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Knowledge: 0r theli* probable Conne£^ortj on which it givei 
or with-holds its AiTent, as ih Opinion. Sedfe and Intuition 
Jf-cach but a very little Way. The greateft Part of our KnOwr 
ledge depends upon Dedudljons and intermediate Ideas : 
And in thofe Cafes, where we are fain to fubftitute Aflent 
inftead of Knowledge, and take Proportions for true, with^ 
out being certain they are fo, we have need tci find ou,t^ 
examine, and compare the Grounds of their Probability. Ih 
both thefe Cafes, the Faculty which finds out the MeariS^ 
and rightly applies them to difcover Certainty ih the one, 
and Probability in the other, is that which we call Reafon* 
For as Roafon perceives the neceiTary and indubitable Con-* 
neftion of all the Ideas or Proofs one to another, in each Step 
of any Demonftration that produces Knowledge : fo it like* 
wife perceives the probable Conne6Hon of all the Ideas or 
Proofs one to another, in every Step of a Difcourfe to which 
it will think Aflent due. This is the loweft Degree of that 
^vhich can be truly called Reafon. For where the Mind does 
^ot perceive this probable Cottnedtiort j where it does not 
di^ern whether there be any fuch Connection or no, there 
Men's Opinions are not the Produdt of Judgment, or the Con- 
fequence of Reafon, but the EfFeils of Chance and Hazard, 6( 
a Mind floating at all Adventures, without Choice, and with«» 
out DireSion. 

• §. 3. (So that we may in Ibafdn confider thefe 
font Degrees -y the firft and highefl:, is the dif- Its font Partu 
covering and finding out of Proofs i the fecond, 
the regular and methodical Dlfpofition of them, and laying 
them in a clear and fit Order, to make their Coririeftidn artd 
Force be plainly and eafily perceived ; the third is the perceiv-* 
ing their Connexion j artd the fourth, a makirig a right Cori-* 
clufion. / Thefe feveral Degrees may be obferVed iii arty mt* 
thematic^l DemonftratiOrt : It being, otte Thing to perceive 
the Connexion of each Pirt, as the Dembnftratiori is made by 
another ; another to perceive the DependaiiCe of the Con- 
clufion on all the Parts ; a third to make cHit a Demonftration 
clearly and neatly ane*s felf j dnd fomethirig different fronfi 
all thefe, 'to have firft found Out thofe Intermediate Ideai or 
Proofs by which it is made* 
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t, „ .J. §/4. There is one Thing more, which ,1 

% eat %- ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ ^ confidered concerning Reafoivs 
firumMt of *"^ ^^^ ^^* whether Syllogtfm^ as is generally 
'Reafitt. thought, be the proper Inftrument oT it, and 

*the ufcfulleft Way of cxercifing this Faculty. 
The Caufes I have to .doubt, arc thefe :/ 

Firftj Becaufe Syllogifm fcrves our Kfeafon^ but in one only 
of the fore-mentioned Parts of it ; and that is, to ihew the 
Connexion pf the Proofs in any one Inftance, and no more ; 
but in this it is of no great Ufe, fince the Mind can perceive 
fuch Connedion where it really is, as eafily, nay perhaps bet- 
ter, without it. 

If we will obferve the Aflings of our own Minds, we 
Ihall find that we reafon beft and cleareft, when we only ob- 
ferve the Connection of the Proof, without reducing our 
Thoughts to any Rule of Syllogifm. And therefore we may 
take Notice, that there are many Men that rcafon exceeding 
clear and rightly, who know not how to make a Syllogifm. 
He that would look into many Parts of Jfuz and Ammca^ will 
find Men reafon there, perhaps, as acutely as himfelf, whp 
yet never heard of a Syllogifm, nor can reduce any one Argu- 
ment to thofe Forms : And I believe fcarce any one ever makes 
Syllogifms in Reafoning within himfelf. Indeed Syllogifm is 
made ufe of on Occafion, to difcover a Fallacy hid in a rheto- 
rical Flouriih, or cunningly wrapped up in a fmooth Period ; 
and ftripping; an Abfurdity of the Cover of Wit and good 
Language, mew it in its naked Deformity. But the Weak<« 
nefs or Fallacy of fuch a loofe Difcourfe, it ihews, by the arr 
tificial Form it is put into, only to thofe who have thoroughly 
ftudied Mode and Figure^ and have fo examined the many 
Ways that three Propofitions may be put together, as to know 
which of them does certainly conclude right, and which not, 
and upon what Grounds it is that they do fo. All who have 
fo far confiderecl Syllogifm, as to fee the Reafon why, in three 
Propofitions laid together in one Form, the Conclufion will be 
certainly right, but in another, not certainly fo ; I grant are 
certain of the Conclufions they fjraw from the Premifes in 
the allowed Modes and Figures. But they who have not fo 
far looked into thofe Forms, are not fure, by virtue of Syl- 
logifm, that the Conclufion certainly follows from the Pre- 
mifes ; they only take it to be fo by an implicit Faith in their 
Teachers, and a Confidence in thofe Forms of Argumenta- 
tion \ but this is ftill but believing, not being certain. Now, 



if> of all Mankind, thofe tvho can make Syllogifins, are ex^ 
•trcmely few in ComparHbn df tliofe who cannot, and if of 
-thofe few who hare been taught Logick, there is but a very 
^mall Number who do a^Ay mofe than believe that Syllogifms, 
.'in the allowed MoAs and 'Rguresy do <x)nclude right, without 
icfiowing certainly tfhat they do To ; if Syllegirms muft be taken 
for the only iH-oper Inftmment of Reafon and Means of Know- 
ledge, it wiH follow, -that -before Arjfioile there was not onte 
Man that did, or could kndw any Thing by Reafpn; and that 
fince the Invefntion of Syllogifins, there is not one of Ten 
Thoufand that dodi. 

But God has not been fe fparing to Men to make 'them 
fan-ely two-legged Creatures, and left it to Arijiotk to mak« 
^m rationafl, i. e. thofe few'of them that he could get fo to 
examine the Grounds of Syllo^ifms, as to fee, that in above 
threefcore Ways, that three Propofitions may be laid together, 
there are but slbout fourteen wherein one may be fure that 
•the Conclufion is right, and upon what Ground it is, that 
in thefe few the Conclufion is certain, and in the other not, 
God has been more bountiful to Mankind than fo : He has 
given. them a Mind that can reafon without being inftru£ted 
m Methods of fyllogizing : ^ The Underftanding is not taught 
to reafon by thefe Rules : it has a native Faculty to perceive 
the Coherence or Incoherence of its Ueas^ and can range 
them right, without any fuch perplexing Repetitions. I fay 
not this any way to ieffen Ar\ft9tle^ whom I look on as one 
of the greateft Men amongft the Ancients : whofe large 
Views, Acutenefs, and Penetration of Thought, and Strength 
of Judgment, few have equalled : And who in this very In- 
vention of Forms of Argumentation, wherein the Conclufion 
may be fhewn to be rightly inferred, did great Service againft ^ 
thofe Who were not afhamed to deny any Thing. And I 
readily own^ that all right Reafoning iliay be reduced to his 
Forms of Syllogifm^ But yet I think, without any Diminu- 
tion to him, I may truly fay, that they are not the only, nor 
the beft Way of Reafoning^ for the leading of thofe into 
Truth who are willing to find it, and dcfire to make the beft 
Ufe they may of their Reafon, for the Attainment of Know- 
ledge, And be himfelf, it is plain, found out fome Forms 
to be conclufive, and others not ; not by the Forms them- 
felves, but by the original Way of Knowledge, i\ e. by the 
vifible Agreement of Idias. Tell a Country Gentlewoman, 
that the Wind is South- Weft, and the Weather lowering, and 
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like to rain, and (he will eafily underftand, it is not fafe for 
her to go Abroad thin clad, in fuch a Day, after a Fever: 
She clearly {tes the probable Connection of all thefe, vi%. 
South Weft Wind, and Clouds, Rain, Wetting, taking Ccdd, 
Relapfe, and Danger of Death, without tying them together^ 
in thofe artificial and cumberlbme Fetters of feveral Syllo- 
gifms, that clog and hinder the Mind, which proceeds froni 
one Part to another quicker and clearer . without them : And 
the Probability which ihe eafily perceives in Things thus in 
their native State would be quite loft, if this Ai^umefit were 
managed learnedly, and propofed in Mode and Figure. For 
it very often confounds the Connexion : And, I think, every 
one will perceive in Mathematical Demonftrations, that the 
Knowledge gained thereby, comes ihorteft and cleareft with- 
out Syllogifms. 

Inference is looked on as the great A£l of the rational Fa- 
culty, and fo it is, when it is rightly made ; but theMind, 
cither very defirous to enlarge its Knowledge, or very apt to 
favour the Sentiments it has once imbibed, is very forward to 
make Inferences, and therefore often makes too much Hafte, 
before it perceives the Connection of the Ideas that muft hold 
the Extremes together. 

To infer, is nothing but by virtue of one Propofition laid 
down as true, to draw in another as true, /. /• to fee or 
fuppofe fuch a Connection of the two Ideas of the inferred 
Propofition, v. g. Let this be the Propofition laid down. 
Men Jhall be punijhed in another TVorU^ and from thence be 
inferred this other. Then Men can determine themfelves. The 
Queftion now is to know, whether the Mind has made this 
Inference rights or no ; if it has made it, by finding out the 
intermediate Ideas^ and taking a View of the Connection of 
them, placed in a due Order, it has proceeded rationally, 
and made a right Inference. If it has done it without fuch 
a View, it has not fo much made an Inference that will 
hold, or an Inference of right Reafon, as fliewn a Willingneft 
to have it be, or be taken for fuch. But in either Cafe is it 
Syilogifm that difcovered thofe Ideas^ or fliewed the Con- 
nection of them, for they muft be both found out, and the 
Connection every where perceived, before they can rationally 
be made ufe of in Syilogifm ; unlefs it can be faid, that any 
Idea, without ^nfidering what Connection it hath with the 
two other, whofe Agreement fliould be (hewn by it, will do 
well enough in a Syilogifm, and may be. taken at a venture for 
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the Medius'TerminuSf to prove any Conclufion. But this no 
body will fay, becaufe it is by virtue of the perceived Agree* 
ment of the intermediate Idea with the Extremes, that the 
Extremes are concluded to agrtfe ; and therefore each inter- 
mediate Idea muft be fuch, as in the whole Chain hath a 
vifible Connexion with thofe two it is placed between, or elfe 
thereby the Conclufion cannot be inferred or drawn in j for 
where-cver any Link of the Chain is loofe, and without 
Connexion, there the whole Strength of it is loft, and it 
hath no Force to infer or draw in any thing. In the Inftance 
above-mentioned, what is it fliiews the Force of the Inference, 
and confequently the Reafonablenefs of it, but a View of the 
Connection of all the intermediate Ideas that draw in the 
Conclufion or Propofition inferred : v. g. Men Jhall he pU" 

nijbedy ■ — God the Punijber^ ^« juji Punijhment^ 

' ■ ■ - 'the Punijhed guilty^ could have done oih^rwifey 

— ; — ^^'Freedom ■ Self-determination : by which Chain 

of Ideas thus vifibly linked together in Train, /. e. each in- 
termediate Idea agreeing on each Side with thofe two it is 
immediately placed between, the Ideas of Men and Self-de- 
termination appear to be connefted, /. e^ this Propofition, 
Alen can determine them/elves is drawn in, or inferred from 
.this, that they Jhall be punijhed in the ether World, For here 
the Mind feeing the Connexion there is between the Idea 
of Men^s Punijhment in the other World, and the Idea of God 
punijhing ; between God punijhing^ and the Jujiice of the Pu- 
nijhment ; between Ju/lice of Punijhment and Guilt ; between 
Guilt and a Power to do otherwife; between a Power to do 
otherwife and Freedom^ and between Freedom and Selfde-^ 
termination, fees the* Connexion between A^en and Self-deter- 
mination. 

Now, I afk, whether the Connexion of* the Extremes be 
not more clearly feen in this fimple and natural Difpofition, 
than in the perplexed Repetitions, and Jtimble of five or fix 
Syllogifms ? I muft beg Pardon for calling it Jumble, till 
fomebody (hall put theie Ideas into fo many Syllogifms, and 
then fay, that they are lefs jumbled, and their Connexion 
more vifible, when they are tranfpofed and repeated, and 
fpun out to a greater Length in artificial Forms, than in 
that Ihort natural plain Order they are laid down in 
here, wherein every one may fee it, and wherein they 
muft be feen, before they can be put into a Train of Syl- 
logifms. For the natural Order of the connefting Ideas 
muft direct the Order of the Syllogifms, and a Man mnft 
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Ut the Conne<Sion of each intermediate Idea widi thofe diat 
it conneds, before he can with Reafon make ufe of it in a 
Syllogifm. And when all thofe Syllogtfins are made, neither 
thofe that are, nor thofe that are not Logicians, wUl fee the 
Force of the Argumentation, /. e, the Connection of the Ex- 
tremes one Jot the better. [For thofe that are not Men of 
Art, not knowing the true Forms of Syllogifm, nor the Rea^ 
Ions of them, cannot know whether they are made in rig^t 
and conclufive Mqdes^ and Figures or no, and fo are not at 
all helped by the Forms they are put into, though by them 
the natural Order, wherein the Mind could judge of their 
zefpeAive Connexion, being difturbed, renders the Illation 
much more uncertain than without them.] And as for Lom 
gUians themfelves, they fee the Connexion of each interme* 
diate Idea with thofe it ftands between, (on which the Force 
of the Inference depends) as well before as after the Syllo* 
gifm is made, or elfe they do not fee it at alL For a Syuogifm 
neither (hews nor ftr^engthens the Connediion of any two 
J4eas immediately put together, but only by the ConneSioa 
feen in them mews what Connexion the Extremes have 
one with another. But what Connection the intermediate 
has with either of the Extremes in that Syllcgi/mj that no £y/- 
loglfm does or can ihew. That the Mind only doth, or can 
perceive, as they ftand there in that yuxta-pofition only by itf 
own View, to which the Syllogiilical Form it happens to be 
in gives no Help or Light at all ; it only (hews, that if the 
intermediate Idea agrees with thofe it is on both Sides im« 
mediately applied to, then thofe two remote ones, or as they 
are called Extremes ^ do certainly agree ; and therefore the im« 
mediate Connection of each Idea to that which it is applied to 
on each Side, on which the Force of the Reafoning depends^ 
is as well feen before as after the Syllogifm is made, or elfe he 
that makes the Syllogifm CQuld never fee it at all. This, as has 
been already obferved, is feen only by the Eye, or the per* 
ceptive Faculty of the Mind, taking a View of them laid to-^ 
gether, in a juxta-pofrtion^ which View of any two it has 
equally, whenever they are laid together in any Propofition, 
whether that Propofition be placed as a Majors or a Minor ^ in a' 
Syllogifm^ or no. 

i Of what Ufe then are Sylhgifms f I anfwer. Their chief 
iand main yfe is in the Schools, where Men are allowed 
without Shame to deny the Agreement of Ideasy that do ina^ 
Diftftly ?gr^p i or W% ©f the Scl>oo}s %o tl^ofe, who froin 
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lliencefam learned without Shame to deny the Connexion of 
iitoi which even to- themfelves is vifible. / But to an in^« 
nuous Searcher after Truth, who has no otner Aim but to nnd 
ity there is no Need of any fuch Form, to force the allowing 
of the Inference: The Truth and Reafonablenefs of it is 
(setter feen in ranging of the /<&tfx in a fimple and plain Order. 
And hence it is, that Men in their own Enquiries after Truths 
never ufe Sylbgifms to convince themfelves, [or in teaching 
otliers to inftri^ willing Learners.] Becaufe before they can 
put them into a' Syllogijmy they muft fee the Connexion that 
is between the intermediate laea^ and the two other Ideas it is 
fet between, and applied to^ to (hew their Agreement ; and 
when they fee that, they fee whether the Inference be good or 
no, and fo Syllogifm comes too late to fettle It. For to make 
ufe again of the former Inftance, I a(k, whether the Mind, 
confidering the Idea of Juftice, placed as an intermediate Idea 
between the Punijhment of Men, and the Guilt of the punijQbed, 
(and, till it does fo confider it, the Mind cannot make ufe of 
it as a medius terminus) does not as plainly fee the Force and 
Strength of the Inference, as when it is formed into Syllogifm ? 
To (hew it in a very plain and eafy Example ; let Jnimal he 
the intermediate Idea, or medius terminus, that the Mind makes 
ufe of to (hew the Connexion of Homo and Fivens ; I afk, 
whether the Mind does not niore readily and plainly fee that 
Conne&ton in the Ample and proper Poution of the conneft-^* 
ing Idea in the Middle 3 thus, 

HomO"' ■■ Anima l ■ Vivensi 

Than in this perplexed one. 

Anima l Fivens Homa ■■ *JnimaL i 

Which is the Pofition thefe Ideas have in a Syllogifm, to flieW 
the Connexion between Homo and Fivens by the Intervention 
cf AmmaL 

Indeed Syllogifm is thought to be of neceflary Ufe, even 
to the Lovers of Truth, to Ihew them the Fallacies that are 
often concealed in florid, witty, or involved Difcourfes. But 
that thi^ is a Miflake, will appear, if we confider that the 
Reafon, why fometimes Men, who fincerely aim at Truth, 
are impofed upon by fuch loofe, and, at they are called, 
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Rhetorical Difcourfes, is, that their Fancies being ftruck vwltYi 
fome lively metaphorical Reprefcntations, they neglect to ob« 
ferve, or do not eafily perceive what are the true Ideas upon 
which the Inference depends. Now, to fliew fuch Men the 
Weaknefs of fuch an Argumentation, there needs no more 
but to ftrip it of the fuperfluous Idea^^ which, blended and 
confounded with thofe on which the Inference depends, (eem 
to (hew a Conne£lion where there is none, or at leaft do 
hinder the Difcovery of the Want of it; and then to lay 
the naked Ideas on which the Force of the Argumentation de- 
pends, in their due Order, in which Pofition the Mind ta- 
king a View of them, fees what Connection they have, and fo 
IS able to judge of the Inference, without any Need of a Syl- 
lo^ifm at all. 

1 grant ttiat MQde and Figure are commonly made ufc of 
HI fuch Cafes, as if the Detedion of the Incoherence of fuch 
foofc .Difcourfes were wholly owing to the Syllogiftical Form j 
and fo I myfelf formerly thought ; til! upon a ftrifter £xami- 
jiation, I now find, that laying tiie intermediate Ideas naked 
- in their due Order, /hews the Incoherence of the Argumen- 
tation better than Syllogifm ; not only as fubjedtng each 
Link of the Cb^in to the immediate View of the Mind in its 
proper Place, whereby its Connexion is beft obfenred j but 
glfo becaufe Syllogifm (hews the Incoherence only to thole, 
(who are not one of ten thoufand) who perfectly underftand 
J\dode and Figure^ and the Reafpn upon which thofe Forms 
^re eftab]i{bed ; whereas a due and orderly placing of the 
Jdeas^ upon which the Inference is made, makes every one, 
whether Logician or not Logician, who underftands the 
Terms, and hath the Faculty to perceive the Agreement or 
Pifagreement of fuch Ideas^ (without which, in or out of Syl- 
logifm, he cannot perceive the Strength or Weaknefs, .Co- 
herence or Incoherence of the Diftourfe) fee the Want of 
ConnciStion in thp Argumentation, and the Abfurdity of the 
Jnference. 

And thus I have known a Man, unfkilful in Syllogifm, 
who at firft hearing could perceive the Weaknefs and Incon- 
<:lufivenefs of a long artificial ^nd plaufible Difcourfe, where-^ 
with others better fkilled in S-yllpgjfm have been mifled; and 
J believe there are few of my Readers who do pot know 
fuch. And indeed, if it were not fo, the Debates of moft 
Prince's Councils, and the Bufineft of Aflemblies, would be 
}n Danger to be mifmanage^, fince thofe who are relied up- 
5 on 
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•n, and have ufually a great Stroke in them, iare not always 
fuch, who have the good Luck to be perfectly knowing in 
the Forms of Syllogifm, or expert in Mode and Figure. And 
if Syllogifm were the only, or fo much as the fureft Way to 
detcd the Fallacies of artificial Difcourfes, I do not think 
that all Mankind, even Princes in Matters that concern their 
Crowns and Dignities, are fo much in Love with Falfhood 
and Miftake, that they would every where have negleflred 
to bring Syllogifm irtto the Debates of Moment, or thought it 
ridiculous fo much as to ofFer them in Affairs of Confe4uence : 
a plain Evidence to me, that Men of Parts and Penetration, 
who were not idly to difpute at their Eafe, but were to zSt ac- 
cording to the Refult of their Debates, and often pay for their 
Miftakes with their Heads or Fortunes; found thofe Scho« 
laftick Forms were of little Ufe to difcover Truth or Fallacy, 
whilft both the one and the other might be (hewn, and better 
fliewn without them, to thofe, who would not refufe to fee 
what was vifibly (hewn them. 

^ Secondly^ Another Reafon that makes me doubt whether 
Syllogifm be the only; proper Inftrument of Reafon in the 
Difcovery of Truth, is, that of whatever Ufe Mode and 
Figure is pretended to be in the laying open of Fallacy, 
(which has been above confidered) thofe Scholaftick Forms 
of Difcourfe are not lefs liable to Fallacies, than the plainer 
Ways of Argumentation ;Jbind for this I appeal to common Ob- 
fervation, which has always found thefe artificial Methods 
of Reafoning more adapted to catch and entangle the Mind, 
than to inftruft and inform the Underftanding, And hence 
it is, that Men, even when they are baffled and filenced in 
this Scholaftick Way, are feldom or never convinced, and fo 
brought over to the conquering Side : They perhaps acknow- 
ledge their Adverfary to be the more (kilful Difputant, but 
reft neverthclefs perfuaded of the Truth on their Side ; and go 
away, worfted as they are, with the fame Opinion they 
brought with them, which they could not do, if this Way 
of Argumentation carried Light and ConviAion with it, and 
made Men fee where the Truth lay ; and therefore Syllogifm 
has been thought more proper for the attaining ViSory in 
Difpute, than for the Dilfcovery or Confirmation of Truth 
in fair Enquiries : and if it be certain, that Fallacy can be 
couched in Syllogifm, as it cjsmnot be denied, it muft be 
fometbing elfe, and not Syllogifm, that muft difcover them. 

I have 
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I hare had Experience how vezif fome Meit aw^ tvliea all- 

the Ufe which they have been wont taafcribe to anytNing is 
not allowed, to cry out, that I am for laying it wholly afide. 
But to prevent fttch unjtift and groundlefs ImpiitationS) I tell 
them, that I am not for taking away any Helps to the Un- 
derftanding^ in the Attainment of Knowledge. And. if Men 
(killed in, and ufed to Syllogifms, find them affiiting to their 
Reafon in the Difcovery of Truth, I think they ought to make 
Ufe of them. All that I aim at is, that they ihould not afcrihe 
more to tbefe Forms, than belongs tothem ; and think diat 
I^en have no Ufe, or not fo full a Ufe of their Reafoning Fa- 
culty, without them* Some Eyes want Sped»cde» to fee 
Things clearly and diftint^ly ^ But let not thofe that ufe thenx< 
therefore fay, no Body can fee clearly without them : Thofe 
who do fo will bethought, in Favour of Art (which perhaps 
they are beholden to) a little too much to deprefs and difcre* 
dit Nature. Reafon, by it9 own Penetration, whefe it isr 
firong and exercifed, ufually fees quicker and clearer without 
Syllogifm. If Ufe of thofe Spedlades has fo dimmed its Sights 
that it cannot without them feeConfequences orlnconfequences 
in Argumentation, I am not fo unreafonabk as to be againft 
the ufing them. Every one knows what beft fits his- own 
Sight : but let him not thence conclude all in the Dark^ who 
ufe not juft the fame Helps that he finds a need of. 

/ §. 5. But however it be in Knowledge, I 
Helps little in think I may truly fay, it is ofy^ lefs, «r no Ufi 
DeTHonftraiiWi at all in ProbabtUtm/X For the Aflent there be- 
iefsin Pfba- jng to be determinedly the Preponderancy, af- 
^'%' ter a due Weighing ot all the Proofs, with all 

Circumftances on both Sides, nothing is fo un- 
fit to affift the Mind in thaf, as Syllogifm ; which running 
away with one afiumed Probability, or one topical Argument^ 
purfues that till it has led the Mind quite out of Sight of 
the Thing under Confideration \ and forcing it upon fome 
remote Difficulty, holds it faft there, intangled, perhaps, and 
as it were manacled in the Chain of Syllogifms, without al« 
lowing it the Liberty, much lefd affording it the Helps, requi* 
fite to (hew on which Side, all Things confidered, is the 
greater Probability. # 
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^ €» 6* But let it help ut,, (as perhaps may be 
faid) in convincing Men of their Errors and S^nf$snut9 
iSdiftakes: (and yet I would lain fee the Man increaftowr 
that was forced out of his Opinion by Dint of KrumUdgtf^ 
Sylkpfin) yet ftill it fails our Rmfon, in that \^f^^ ''^i 
Part, which, if not its higheft Perfedion,, is yet ^' 
certainly its. hardeft Ta(k, and that which we 
snoft need its Help in ; and that is, the fining 99t ^ Proofi 
Mtnd mating new Pifcovirus. The Rules, of Sy&gifai mvt not 
to furnifli th^ Mind with thofe intermediate Idtas that may 
ihew the Conne£lion of remote ones. This Way oi, Rea* 
ibning difcovers no new Proofs, \mt is the Art of marflial* 
ing and ranging the old ones we have already* The 47tli 
Fropofition of the firft Book of EucUdy is very true; but 
the Difcov^ry of it,. I think, ^not owing to any Rules of 
common Logick. A Man knows firft, and then he is ableVg^/ 
to prove fvllogifticallv : So that Syllogifm comes after know* ' ^^7^' 
ledge, and then a Man has little or no Need of it. But it 
is chiefly by the finding out thofe Ideas^ that fliew the Con« 
nedion of diftant ones, that our Stock of ICnowledge is in- 
creafed, and that ufeful Arts and Sciences are advanced. Syl^ 
iogifmy at beft, is but the Art of Fencing with the little Know- 
ledge we have, without malung any Addition to it. And if 
Z Man fliould employ his Reatoa all this Way,; he will not 
do much otherwife than he, who having got lome Iron out 
of the Bowels of the Earth, fliould have it beaten up all into 
Swofds, and put it into his Servants Hands to fence with, and 
{^ing one another. Had the King of Spain employ^ the 
Hands of his People, and his Spamfl) Iron lo, he had brought 
to Light but little of that Treafure that lay fo long hid in 
the dark Entrails of America. And I am apt to think, that 
jbe who fhould employ all the Force of his Reafon only in 
hrandilhing of SylUgifmsy will difcover very little of that Mais 
of Knowledge which lies yet conc^alea in the fecret Re* 
cefies of Nature ; and which, I am apt to think, native ruftick 
Reafon, (as it formerly has done) is likelier to. open a Wajr 
to, and add to the common Stock of Mankind, rather than 
any Scho}s^ick Proi:eeding by the flri£t Rules of A'&)de and 
Figure* 

§. 7. I doubt not, neverthelefsj but there Other Hilpt 
Ut Ways to be found to affift our Reafon in fiouU be 
this moft ufeful Part 1 and this the judicious fi^g^^t* 
fiooktr eacourages mp to fay^ who io his Ecch . 

Pol 



PoL L I. §. 6. fpeaks thus : If there might he added the right 
Helps of true Art and Learnings (wMch Helps I muft plainly con^ 
fefs^ this Age of the World carrying the Name of a leamea ^ge^ 
doth neither msuh knaWy nor generally regard) there vmdd undanbt^ 
edly be almoji as much Difference in Maturity of "Judgment kettveen 
Men therewith inured^ and that which new Men are^ as between 
Men that are now^ and Innocents. I do not pretend to have 
found or difcovered here any of thofe right Helps of Art this 
great Man of deep Thought mentions ; but this is plain, 
that Syllogifni, and the Logick now in Ufe, which vfere as 
well known in his Days, can be none of thofe lie means. 
It is fufEcient for me, if by a Difcourfe perhaps ibmething 
out of the Way, I am fure as to me wholly new and un- 
borrowed, I (hall have given an Occafion to others to caft 
about for new DifcDveries, and to feek in their own Thoughts 
for thofe right Helps of Arty which will fcarcc be found, I 
fear, by thofe who fervilely confine themfelves to the Rules 
and DiSates of others. For beaten Trafts lead thefc Sort*of 
Cattle, (as an obferving Roman calls them) whofe Thoughts 
reach only to Imitation, non quo eundem ejl^ fed quo iiur. But 
Z can be bold to fay, that this Age is adorned with fome 
Men of that Strength of Judgment, and Largenefs of Com- 
prehenfion, that if they would employ their Thoughts on this 
Subjed, could open new and undifcovered Ways to the Ad- 
vancement of Knowledge. 

/ §. 8* Having here had an Occafion to ipeak 
We reafon 6f Syllogifm in general, and the Ufe of it in 

about Parti* Reafoning, and the Improvement of our Know- 
culars. ledge, it is fit, before I leave this Subjeft, to 

take Notice of one manifeft Miftake in the 
kules of Syllogifm ; viz. That no Syllogiflical Reafoning 
can be right and conclufive, bilt what has, at leaft, one ge- 
neral Propofition in it. As if we could not Reafon^ and have 
Knowledge about Particulars : Whereas, in Truth,, the Mat- 
ter rightly confidered, the immediate Object of all our Rea- 
foning and Knowledge is nothing but Particulars, 7 Every 
Man's Reafoning and Knowledge is only about the Ideas ex- 
ifting in his own Mind, which are truly every one of 
them particular Exiftences, and our Knowledge and Rea- 
foning about other Things, is only as they correfpond with 
thofe our particular Ideas, So that the Perception of the 
Agreicment or Difagreement of our particular Ideas^ is the 
Whole Jind utmoft of all our Knowledge, Univerfality is 

but 
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but accidental to It, tnd confifts only in this. That the par* 
ticular Ideas about which it is, are fuch as more than one par* 
ticular Thing can correfpond with, and be reprefented by. 
But the Perception of the Agreement or Difagreement of any 
two Ideas^ and confequently our Knowledge, is equally clear 
and certain, whether either, or both, or neither of thofe Ideat 
be capable of reprefenting more real Beings than one, or no. 

r One Thing more I crave' leave to ofFer about Syllogifm, be* 
fore I leave it, viz. /May one not upon juft Ground enquire 
whether the Form Syllogifm now has, is that which in Reafon 
.it ought to have ? For the Medius Terminus being to join the 
Extremes, /. /. the intermediate Ideas by its Intervention, to 
il^iew the Agreement or Difagreement of the two in Quef- 
tion,/ would not the Poiition of the Medius Terminus be 
more natural, and (hew the Agreement or Difagreement of 
the Extremes clearer and better, if it were placed in the 
Middle between them; which might be eafily done by 
Cranfpoling the Propofitions, and making the Medius Tenm- 
nus the Predicate of the Firftj and the Subje<^ of the Second. 
As thusyr 

Omnis Hcmo efi Animaly 
Omne Animal eft vivenSj 
Erga omnis Homo eft vivens, 

Omne Corpus eft extenfum i^folidum^ 
Nullum extenfum ^ folidum eft pura extenfio^ 
Ergo Corpus non eft pura extenftOp 

I nc^d not trouble my Reader with Inftances in Syllogifms, 
whofe Conclufions are particular* The fame Reafon holds for 
the fame Form in them, as well as in the general. 

§^9. Reafon, though it penetrates into the 
Depths of the Sea and Earth, elevates our Firft^ Reafin 
Thoughts as high as the Stars, and leads us f'^ls us for 
through the vaft Spaces, and large Rooms of this *"'^' c/^Ideas. 
mighty Fabrick, yet it comes far fhort of the 
real Extent of even corporeal Being \ and there arc many In- 
ftances wherein \t fails us : As,/ 

Ei^4 ^^ perfealy fails us, where our Ideas faiLJ It nei- 
ther docs, nor can extend itfelf farther than they do. And 
therefore where-cver we have no Ideas^ our Reafoning flops, 
wd we arc at an End of our Reckoning: And if at any Time 

we 
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we itaibn about Words, which do not ftand for any Bms^ it 
is okAj about tbofe Sounds, and nothing elfe. 

§. JO. fSecondfyy Our K«afon is often puz«- 
tdfyf BMuifi rlcd, andWt a Loft, becauje of the OhjcurHy^ Cm'' 
^9hfcwtani fMw or Imptrfi&ion of the Ideas rt it mphjtd 
'vi^feB aiaut ; and there we are involved in Difficulties 

1^^^* and ContradrfHons.y Thus, not havij^ any 

perfed Idea vf the leaft Exteniion of Matter^ 
ftor of Infinity, we are at a Lofs about the DivifibiHtjr of 
Mattery but having perfed, clear, and dlftin£t Ideas of Num* 
%)er, -oar Rcafon meets widx none of thofe inextricable Diffi* 
ciilties in Numbers, nor finds itfdf involved in any Contra- 
^i6Uons about them. Thus we having but imperfea: Ideas rf 
the Operations of our Minds, and of the Be^nning of Mo- 
tion or Thought, how the Mind produces cither rf tSiem in 
^s, and much imperfe£ter yet, of the Operation of GOD, 
run into great Difficulties about free created Agents, which 
Reafon cannot well extricate itfeif out of. 

§* 11 ATbirdly J Our Reafon is often at a 

Stand, becaufe it perceives not thofe Ideas, whicb 
Tlirdlj.For could ferve to fhevi; the' certain or probabk Agree^ 
'^^y^T'^'' w<f/// or Difagreement of any two other Ideas : 
medtateiat^. And in this fome Men's Facukies far out-go 

others;] Till Algebra^ that great Inftrument 
and Inftance of human Sagacity, was difcovered. Men, with 
Amazement looked on feveral of the Demonftrations of an- 
cient Mathematicians, and could fcarce forbear to think 
the finding feveral Of thofe Proofs to be fomething more thaa 
human. 

|. I2.( Fotcrthfyj The Mind by proceeding upon 

falje Principlesy is often engaged in Abfurdities 
Fourthly, Se^ ^ j Difficulties, brought into Straits and Con- 
eau/e ofweng tradiftions, without knowing how to free itfeif: 
frtnctpieu ^^^ j^ ^^^^ q^^^^ j^ j^ j^ ^^j^ ^^ implore the 

Help of Rcafon, unlefs it be to difcover the 
Falihood, and rejeft the Influence of thofe wrong Principles.] 
Reafon is fo far from clearing the Difficulties which the Build- 
ing upon falfe Foundations brings a Man into, that if he will 
purfue it, it entangles him the more, and engages him deeper 
in Perplexities. 
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§• 13. F^bfy^As obfcure and i^perfeft Ideas 
often involve our Reafon, fo upon the fame Fifthly^ 
Ground, do dubious TVords^ and uncertain Signs, Buaufi of 
often in -Difcourfes and Arguings, when not ^^tful 
warily attended to, puTude Miffs Rutfin^ and ^'^''w- 
bring tbem to a Ncnplus :JBut thefe two lat- 
ter ar£ our Fault, and notnbe Fault of Reafon. But yet the 
Confequences of them are neverthelefs^ obvious ; and the Per^- 
plexities or Errors they fill Men's Minds with, are eHry where 
pbfervable. 

§. 14^ fSpmc of the Ideas that are in the 
Mmd, ar« £0 there, thaf: they can be by them* Ourhigbejt • 
felves immediately compared one with another : Degne of 
And in thefe the Mind b able to perceive, that '^noivk^ge^ 
they agree or difagree, as clearly as that it has ^^ tfttmtive^ 
them J Thus the Mind perceives, that an Arch '^'^^''^ ^''' 
of a Circle* is lefe than the whole Circle, as ^^^^^^i"' 
clearly as it does the Idea of a Circle *J And this 
therefore, as has been faid, I call . intuiuve Knowledge^ which 
is certain, beyond all Doubt, and needs no Probation, nor 
can have any; /this being the higheft of all human Certain* 
ty. In this confifts the Evidence of all thofe Maxims which 
no Body has any Doubt abou^ but every Man (does not, as 
is faid, only aflent to, but) knows to be true, as foon 
as ever they are propofed to his Underftanding. In the Dif* 
covery of^ and Aflent to thefe Truths, there is no Ufe of the 
difcurfive Faculty, no Need of Sjafoning^ but they are known 
by a fuperior, and higher Degree of Evidence. And fuch, if 
I mav guefs at Things unknown, I am apt to think, that An« 

fels nave now, and the Spirits of juft Men made perfed ihall 
ave in a future State, of Thoufands of Things, which now 
either wholly eicape our Apprehenfions, or which our fhort- 
fighted Reaion haying got fooie faint Glimpfe of, we, in the 
4ark, grope after. 

§, J 5*/ But though we have here and there a 
little of this clear Light, fome Sparks of bright 7be next is 
Knowledge ; yet the greateft Part of our Ideas Demonfiration 
are fuch, that we cannot difcern their Agreement h R^a/oning. 
or Difagreement, by an immediate comparing 
them. And in all thefe we have Need of Reafoningy and muft, « 
by Difcourfe and Inference, make our Difcoveries. Now of 
thefe there axe two Sorts^ which I fliall take the Liberty to 
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Firjiy (Thofe whofe Agreement or Difagreement, though \t 
cannot be feen by an lAimediate putting them together, yet 
may be examined by the Intervention of ether IdeaSj which 
can be compared with them.j In this Cafe, when the Agree-^ 
ment or Difagreement of the intermediate Idea on both Sides, 
with thofe which we would compare, is plainly difcerned, 
there it amounts to Demonftration, whereby Kinowled^e is 
produced, Which, though it be certain, yet it is not fo eafy, 
nor altogether fo clear, as intuitive Knowledgey becaufe m 
that there is barely one fimple Intuition, wherein there is no 
room for any the leaft Miftake of Doubt ; the Truth i^ feen 
sdl perfectly at once. In Demonftration, it is true, there it 
Intuition too, but not altogether at once ; for there muft be 
a Remembrance of the intuition of the Agreement of the 
Medium^ or intermediate Idea^ with that we compared it with 
before, when we compare Jt with the others and where 
there be many MediumSy there the Danger of the Miftake 
is the greater. For each Agreement or Difagreement of the 
Ideas muft be obferved and feen in each Step of the whole 
Train, and retained in the Memory, juft as it is, and the 
Mind muft be fure, that no Part of what is ncceflkry to 
make up the Demonftration, is omitted or overlooked. Thi« 
makes fome Demonftrations long and perplexed, and too 
hard for thofe who have not Strength of Parts diftindly to 
perceive, and exaflly carry fo many Particulars orderly in their 
Heads. And even thofe, who are able to matter fuch intricate 
Speculations, are fain fometimcs to go over them again, and 
there is Need of more than one Review before they can arrive 
at Certainty. But yet where the Mind clearly retains the Intu-» 
ition it had of the Agreement of any Idea with another, and 
that with a third, and that with a fourth, &fr. there the Agree- 
ment of the firft and the fourth is a Demonftration, and pro- 
duces certain Knowledge, which may be called rational Knaw^ 
ledgey as the other is Intuitive. 

§,/i6. Secondly y There are other /iil?flfj, whofe 
To/uppljthe Agreement or Difagreement can no other- 
Narrowne/sof wife be judged of, but by the Intervention of 
thisyiveha^e others, which have not a certain Agreeinent 
nothing hut ^ith the Extremes, but an ufual or likely one: 
Judgment up^ And in thefe it is, that the Judgment is pro- 
ie ^af in P^'^^y^ exercifed, which is the acquiefcing of the 

^eajontng^ Mind, that any Ideas do agree, by comparing 

them with fuch probable Mid&ums. \ This, 

though 
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ttiougti it never amounts to Knowledge, noj not to that which 
15 the low^ft Degree of it; yet fometimes the intermediate 
Ideas tie the Extremes fo firmly together, and the Probability 
Js fo clear and ftrong, that Aflent as ncceffarily follows it, as 
Knowledge does I)emonftration. The great Excellency and 
Ufe of the Judgment is to obfervc right, and take a true Efti- 
mate of tbe Forcfc and Weight of each Probability i and then 
cafting them up all right together, chufe that Side which has 
the Overbalance. 

§. ly J Intuitive linoiAfleclgi is the Perception ot tntuition^ be* 
the certain Agreement or Difagreement of two monfiratiom 

/deas^ immediately compared together jf Judgment, 

Rational JfCnowledge is the Perception of the certain Agree- 
ment or Olfagreement of any t^old^asy by the Intervention ot 
one or more other IdeasJj 

f judgment is the thinking or taking two Ideas tci agree or dif- 
asree by the Intervention of one or more Ideasy whofe certaiit 
Agreement or Difagreenterit with them it does Hot perceive, but 
bath obferved to be frequent and ufual. / 

§. 18. Though the deducing one Propofition 
from another, or making Inferences in tVordsy Confiqusnces of 
be a great Part of Realori, and that which it J^ordsy and 
is ufually employed about} yet th? principal A£t Cenfiiuences of 
of Ratiocination, is the finding the Agreement *^^^5- 
or Difagreement of two Ideas one with another^ . 
by the Intervention of a Third. As a Man, by a Yard, finds 
two Houfes to be of the faihe Length, which could not b« 
brought together to meafure their Equality by juxta-pofition* 
Words have their Confequences, as the Signs of fuch Ideas t 
And Things agree or difagree, as really tHcy are ; but we ob-^ 
ferve it only by our tdeas^ 

§. 19./ Before we quit this Subjefl", it may be 
"Worth our while a little to refle£t on j^wr Softs Pour Sorts of 
tfArgumentSy that Men in their Reafonings with Arguments. 
others do ordinarily make ufe of, to prevail on Pirfi, M Vt* 
their Afient ; or at leaft (o to av\re them^ as to «c«ndiain, 
filence their OppoTition. 

Firjy The firft is, to alledgc the Opinions of Men, whoft 
Parts, Learning, Emlncncy, rower, or fome other Caufe, hasi 
gained a Name, and fettled theif Reputation in the commoii 
tfteem with fome Kind of Authority./ When Men are efta- 
bliflicd in any Kind of Dignity, it is thought a Breach 0/ 

V01..1L X. Modeily 
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Modefty for others to derogate any Way from it, and queflioA 
the Authority of Men, who are in Poflcffion of it. This is 
apt to be cenfurcd, as carrying with it too much of Pride, when 
a Man does, not readily yieM to the Determination of approved 
Authors, which is wont to be received with Refpeft and Sub- 
miffion by others ; and it is looked upon as Infolence for a 
Man to fet up, and adhere to his own Opinion, againft the cur- 
rent Stream of Antiqufty, or to put it in the Balance ao^ainft 
that of forae learned Dodlor, or otherwifc approved Writen 
Whoever backs his Tenets with fuch Authorities, thinks he 
ought thereby to carry the Caufe, and is ready to ftile it Im- 
pudence in any one who iliall ftand out againft them. yThis 
I think may be called jtrgumentum ad VerecundiamJ 

§./20. Samdly^ Another Way /tnat Men or- 
SeccrJh;yh^ dinafily ufe to drive others, and force them to 
Ignoraiitiam. fubmit their Judgments, and receive the Opinion 

in Debatejis to require the Adverfary to admit 
what they allecjge as a Proof, or to affigiP a better. And this 
1 call Argumentum ad Ignerantiam. I 

§. 21 J Thirdly^ A third Way is to prcfs a Man 
Thirdly^ Ad with Confequences drawn from his own Prin- 
Hominem. ciplcs or ConceiEons. This is already known un-* 

der the Name of Argumentum ad Hominem, I 
§. z%. I Fourthly^ The fourth is the ufing of 
'Fourthly, Ad Proofs drawn from any of the Foundations of 
Judicium. Knowledge or ProbabiJity. This I call Argu^ 

fiuntum ad fudicium. This alone of 9 II the 
four brings true InftruAign with it, and advances us in our 
Way to Knowledge./ For, i. It argues liot another Man*s 
Opinion to be right, ^ecaufe I, out of Refpcft, or any other 
Confideration but that of CorwiSiion<^ will not contradid him. 

2. It proves not another Man to be in the right Way, nor that 
I ought to take the fame with him, becaufe I know not a* better. 

3. Nor does it follow, that another Man is in the right Way, 
becaufe he has fhewn me that 1 am in the Wrong. I may be 
xnodeft, and therefore not oppofe another Man's rerfuafion ; I 
may be ignorant, and not be able to produce a better ; 1 m^y 
be in an Error, and another may fhew me that I am fo. This 
may difpofe me perhaps for the Keception of Truth, but helps, 
me not to it ; that muft come from Proofs and Arguments ; 
and Light arifing from the Nature of Things thcmfelves, an<f 
not from iny Sbamcfacedncfsj Ignorance^ or Error.- 



• i-ij/By^^it has been before faid of ^tf/J*, j. 
l¥e*inay be able to make fome Guefs at the ^^J^ ^andd^- 
DiflirK^ion of Ihings, into thpfe that arc ac- eordhitttRi^^ 
cording to, above, and contrary^ to Reafon. y^^, 
X. According t§ Rei^on arfe fucH Propdfitions, 
whofe Truth we can difcover, by examining and tracing thofc 
Jdeas we have from Senfation and Refie£iion\ and by neural 
Dedudioh find to be true or probable. 2. Above Riafin arif 
fuch Propofitions, whofe Trtith or Probability we cannot by 
Reafon derive from thofe Princi(5les. 3. Contrary to Rgafin ard 
fuch Propofitions as afre intronfiftent tvith, or irrecoitcileable td 
our clear and diitiiidl Ideas, YTYius the Exiftence of ont GOD^ 
is according to Reafon ; 4be Exiftehce of more than ontf 
GOD, Contrary to Reafon ; the RcfurrcSion of the Dead^ 
above Reafm. Farther^ as above Reafon may be tak^n in a 
double Senfe^ viz. either as fignifying above Probability, or 
tibove Certainty; (o in that large Senfe alfo, contrary to Reafotti 
is, I fuppofe, fometimes taken. 

§. 24* /There is another Ufc of the Word 
Reajon, wherein it is oppofed to Faith k which; Reapmand 
though it be in itfelf a very impropo* Way of Faith mt of* 
fpeaking,/yet/ common Ufe has fo authonxed po^e4 
it, that it would be Folly either to oppofe or 
hope to remedy it j only I think it may not be amifs to takd 
Notice, that j( however Faith be oppofw to Reafon^ Fhith ii" 
:ftotbing but a firm Aflent of the Mind 1 which, if it be re-^ 
gulated as \i our Duty^ cannot be aflforded to an^y Thing, bu€ 
upon good Reafon, and fo cannot be oppofite to it.^ He that 
believes, without having any Reafon for believing, may be in 
Love with his own Fancies ; but neither feeks Truth as hd 
ought, nor pays the Obedierlce due to his Maker, who would 
have him ufe thofe difcerning Faculties he has given him, t(^ 
keep him out of Miftake and Error. He that de«s not this 
to the beft of his Power, however he fometihies lights ori 
Truth, is ifi the Right but by Chance 1 and I know not whe*' 
ther the Luckinefs of the Accident will excuie the Irregula^ 
rity of his Proceeding. This at leaft is certain, that be muft 
be accountable fpr whatever Mxftakes he ruHs into 5 whereas,- 
he that makes ufe of the Light and Faculties OOD has 
given him, and feeks fmcerely to difcover Trtith by thoftf* 
Helps and Abilities he has, may halve this Satisfaction in do- 
ing his Duty as a rational Creature, that though he fhould 
mifs Truth, he will not mifs the Reward of it : For he go* 

X i veins 
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verns bis Aflent right, and places it 9s lie ftould, who in kny 
Cafe or Matter wbatfoever believes or difbelieves according ars 
Jleafon direds him. He that does otherwife, tranfgrefTes 
againft hi$ own Light, and mifufes thofe Fadulties which were 
given him to no other End, but to fearch and follow the 
t:Iearcr Evidence, and greater Brobability. But fince Reafon 
and Faith are by.ibme Men oppofed^ we will fo confider them 
in the following Chapten 

as C9 irw ^2 <u ^v o » ^S "^ «ra on fs as «^ ^S "» J^ SS «» ^2 Sp aS o» gn 

CHAP. xvm. 

Of Faith and Reafon^ and tbdr ^JiinS Prevmcei. 

§• I . ▼ T has been above fliewn, i . That we arc 
^Nec'efary/a I of Neccfiity ignorant, and want Know- 

iww detr A ledge of all Sorts, where we want Ideas* 

JSoundarau 2* That we arc ignorant, and want rational' 
Knowledge, where we want Proofs. 3. That we 
want general Knowledge and Certainty^ as far as we warn clear 
and determined fpccifick Ideas. 4. Tiiat we want Probability 
to dired our Aflent in Matters where we have neither Know- 
ledge of our own, nor Teftimony of other Men to bottom 
our Reafon upon. 

From theie Things tlius premifed, I think we may come to 
lay down the Meafures and Bomdaries between Faith ondReaJm : 
the Want whereof may poffibly have been the Caufe, if not 
of ereat Diforders yet at leaft of great Difputes, and perhaps 
Mittakes in the Wodd : For till it be refolved how far we are 
to be guided by Reafon, and how far by Faith, we fhall tn 
vain difpute, and endeavour to convince one another in Mat- 
ters of Religion. 

P 't J §• 31* I find every Scft, as far as Reafi>« will 

Tif ^ L^ belp them, make ufe of it gladly ; and where 
£1;::^ it faih them, t^ey cry out, // is AUUerrf Faith, 
Jinvm&ed. ^^ ^^^"^^ Reafon. And 1 do not fee how they 
can argue with any one, or, ever convince a 
Gainfaycr, who makes ufe of the fame Plea, without fetting 
down ftrict Boundaries between Faith and Reafon ,whtch ought 
to be the firft Point eftabliihed in all QiieAions^ where Faith 
h^s any thing to do. 

5 Reafon 
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fRtafon therefore here, «s contradiftingulflicd to Fahhy I take 
^ be the Difcovery of the Certafnty or rrobability of fuch Pro* 
pofitions or Truths, which the Mind arrives at oy Dcdu&ioii 
made from fuch Ideas^ which it has vot by the Ufe of its natural 
Faculties, viz^Jby Scnfation or RcSeftion./ 

fFoHhy on the other Side, is the Aflent to any Prc^ofition^ 
i/ot thus made out by the Dedu^ions of Reafon, but upon the 
Credit of the Propofer, as coming from GOD^ in fome £x^ 
traordinary Way of Communicatiph. This Way of difcover- 
ing Truths to Men, we c?X\ Revelation J 

§. '^.^Firft^ then, I fay, that na Man infpirtd 
^ GODy can by mty Rtvelatim c$mmumcati U NonenvJImpU 
ethers any new fimple Ideas^ which they had not W^a can he 
before from Seafation or Reflcaion/For what- conveyed hy 
foever Impre/ions he himfelf msij/ have from traditional Re- 
the immediate Hand of GOZ>, this Revelation, "^^^'^^ 
if it be of.new fimple Ideas^ cannot be convey- 
ed to another, either by Words, or any other Signs ; becaufe 
Words, by their immediate Operation on us, caufe no other 
Ideas but of their natural Sounds ; and it if by the Cuftom of 
ufing them for Signs, that they excite and revive in pur Minds 
latent Ideas: but yet only fuch Ideas as were there before. 
For Words feen olr heard recal to our Thoughts thofe Ideas 
only^ which to us they have been wont to be Signs of ; but 
cannot introduce any perfefiHy new, and formerly unknown 
fimple Ideas* The fame holds in all other Si^ns, which can- 
not fignify to us Things of which we have before never ha4 
znyjdea at all. 

Thus whatever Things were difcovered to St. Ptf«/ when be 
was wrapped <ip into the Third Heaven, whatever new Ideas 
his Mind thefe received, all the Defcription he can make to 
pthers of that Place, is only this, that there are fuch Things 
as Eye hath not feen^ nor Ear, heard^ nor hatk it entered into tht 
Heart of Man to conceive. And fuppofing GOD fliould dif- 
cover to any one, fapernatiirally, a Species of Creatures in« 
habitlng, for Example Jupit^^ or Saturn^ (fqr that it is 
poiUble thei« may be fuch, no body can deny) which had 
nx Senfes; and imprint on his Mind the Ideas^ conveyed to 
jheirs by that fixth Scnfe, he cbuld no more, by Words, pro- 
duce in the Minds of other Men thpfe Ideai^ imprinted by 
^hat fixth Senfe, than one of us could convey the Idea of any 
Colour by the Sounds of Words into a Man, who having the 
other four Senfes perfect, had always totally wanted the; fifth 
... X 3 ot 
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Df Seeins. For our iimplft lAm then, which are tfie Foandar 
fion ana A>)« Matter of all our Notions afid Knowledge, w^ 
fnuft depend wholly on ottr ^eafon^ 1 m^an, our natural Fa«^ 
culties, and can by no Means receive them, or any of them, 
from traditional RroilatiiH \ I faj^ iraditimal Revelation^ in Di«- 
fiindion to origiml RmmlaHtn. By the ope^ I mean, that 
iiril Impreflion which is made immediately by GOD, 02| 
the Mind of any Man, to which we. catinot fet any Bounds ; 
and by the other, thofe Impreffions delivered over to others 
in Words, and the ordinary Ways of conyeyii^g our Concept 
tions one tp another. 

§. 4.{ Skon^^ I (ay, that thJSsane Truths m^ 
TraJitimfol he dijieveredj and corvueyed down from Revela^ 
Revetattem tion^ uMcb are difcomrable to us hf^ Keafon{and by 

fiay make us |hofe Jdiasvft naturally may havc.i So G O D 
knowPrcfefir might, by Revelation, difcover the Truth of 
^TzdV any Propofition in £«f/xij as well as Men, by 
TutmtSh' ^^^^ »^^"^**' ^^^ ^f *^«'»^ Faculties, come tp 
the Jam Qer- ^^^ the Difcovcry themfelves. In ajl Things 
ia'tnty thdit ^f this Kind, there is little Need or Ufe of Re* 
Rea/o/i dotb. yelation, GOD having furniihed us with na- 
tural, and Airer Means to arrive at the Know* 
ledge of them. J For whatibever Troth we come to the dear 
Pifcovery of, from the Knowledge and Coi|templation of our 
own Ideas, will always be certainer to us, than thofe which 
are conveyed to us by traditional Revelation : For the Know- 
ledge we have that this. Revektioti came at iirft from GOD^ 
can never be fo fure as the Knowledge we have from the clear 
and diflinft Perception of the Agreement or Difagreement of 
our own Ideas Av,g. If it were revealed foipe Ages fince, 
Hhat the three /Angles of a- Triangle were equal to two 
right ones, I might afient to the Truth of that Propofition^ 
upon the Credit of the Tradi^on^ that it^ was revealed : But 
that would never amount to fo great a Crrtainty as the 
Knowledge of it,\updn the Comparing and MeafiKing my 
own Meas of two right Angles, and the thi?ce Angles of ^ 
Triangle. The like holds in Matter of Fa£k, know^le by 
fRur Senfes ; v. g. the Hiftory of the Deluge is conveyed to 
us by Writings, which had their Original from Revelation % 
and yet no body, I thfOk, will fay, he has as certain and 
. (Blear a Knowledge of the Flood, as Noah that jaw it $ 
pv that he himfelf would have had, had he then been 
jdivc, and ^en i^. For he has no greater an AlTurance than 
' .' ' that 
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that of his Senfes, that it is writ in the Book fuppofed writ by 
Mofes infpircd ; but he has hot To great an Aflurance that Mofes 
writ that Book, as if he had feen Mofes write it. So that the 
AlTurance of its being a Revelation, is lefs ftill than the AtTu- 
jance of his Serifes. 

§. $1 In PropofitionS then, whofe Certain- 
ty is Duilt upon the clear Perception of the ReveUtion 
Agreement or Dlfagteemenf Of our Ideas^ attained <^not be ad- 
either by immediate Ihtuition, as in felf-evi- mutedagMnft 
^ent Propofitions, or by evident DedutJlions of ^ffe/tr^-w^. 
Reafon in Demonllrations, we need not the ^^yj'^^' 
Affiftance of Revelation, as naceflary to gain •' ' , 

our Aflent, and introduce them into our Minds ;/ 
becaufe the natural Ways of Knowledge could fettle them 
there, or had done it already, which is the greatcft Affu- 
rance we can poffibly have of any Thing, unlefs where GOD 
immediately reveals it to us ; and there too our AfTurance can 
be no greater than our Knowledge is, that it is a Revelation 
from GOD. But yet nothing I think can, under that Title, 
fhake or over-rule plain Knowledge, or rationally prevail with 
any Man to admit it for true, in a direct Contfadi6lion to 
the clear Evidence of his own Underftanding : For fince no 
Evidence of our Faculties, by which we receive fuch Reve- 
lations, can exceed, if ^qual, the Certainty of our intuitive 
Knowledge, we can never receive for a Truth any thing that 
is diredly contrary to our clear and diftin£l Knowledge, v. g. 
the Ideas of one Body and one Place, do fo clearly agree, and 
the Mind has fo evident a Perception of their Agreement, that 
we can never aflent to a Propofition, that affirms the fame 
Body to be in two diftant Places at once, however it fliould 
pretend to the Authority of a divine Revelation : fince the 
Evidence, Firjly That we deceive not ourfclves in afcribing it 
to GOD; Secondly^ That we underftand it right ; can ne- 
ver be fo great, as the Evidence of our own intuitive Know- 
ledge, whereby we difcern it impoffible for the fame Body to 
be in two Places at once. And therefor^ w Propofition can be 
received for divine RevetatioUy or obtain the aflent due to all 
fuch, if it be contradictory to our clear intuitive Knowledge. 
Becaufe this would be to fubvert the Principles and Founda- 
tions of all Knowledge, Evidence, and Aflent whatfoever :l 
And there would be left no Difference between Truth and' 
Falfliood, no Meafures of Credible and Incredible in the 
World, if doubtful Propofitions fliall take Place before felf- 
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evident ; and what we certainly know, give Way to wluGt 
we may poffibly be miftaken in. /In Propofitions therefore 
contrary to the clear Perception of the Agreement or Dib^ 
greement of any of our Idtas^ it will he in vain to urge tbeoi 
as Matters of Faith. Thev cannot move our Ailent, under that 
pr any other Tide whatioever : For Faith can never convince 
us of any Thing, that contradids our |Ci)owIedge \ becauie^ 
though Faith be founded on the Teftimony of GOZ), (who, 
cannot lie) revealing any Proportion to us ; yet we cannot 
have an AiTurance of the Truth of its beine a divine Revc- 
Ution, greater than our own Knowledge Jfmce the whole 
Strength of the Certainty depends upon our Knowledge, that 
GOD revealed it ; which in this Cafe, where the Propolitiofi 
fuppofed to be revealed contradi£ts our Knowledge or Reaibq, 
will always have this Objedion hanging to it, (vf'is.) that wp 
cannot tell how to conceive that to com^ from GOD, the 
bountiful Author of our Being, whicbi if received for true^ 
muft overturn all the Principles and Foundations of Know- 
ledge he has given us \ render all our Fac\iltie8 ufelefs ; wholly 
deftroy the moft excellent Part of his Workmanihip, our 
Underftandings ; and put a Man in a CopditJQn, whereia 
he will have lefs Light, lefs Condud, than the Beaft that 
pcrifticth. For if the Mind of Man cap never have a clearer 
(and perhaps not fo clear) fvidence of any thing to be a 
divine Revelation^ as it has of (he Principles of its own 
Reafon, it can never have a Ground to quit the clear Evi- 
dence of its Reafon, to give place to a Propofition, who(c 
Revelation has not a greater {Evidence than thofe Principle^ 
have. 

§. 6>rThu8 far a Man ha3 life of Reafon^ 
Traditional and ougHt to hearken to it, even in immediate 
Jle<velathft and original Revelation, where it is fuppofed 
piuchle/s. I to be n^ade to himfclf: But to all thofe who 
pretend not to immediate Revelation, but arc 
required to pay Obedience, and to receive the Truths revealed 
toothers, which, by the Tradition of Writings, or, Word of 
Mouth, are conveyed down to them, Reafon has a great deal 
more tp do, and is that only which can induce us (o receive 
them. / For Matter of Faith being only divine Revelation, 
.and nothing clfe; Faiths as we ufe the Word, (called.con^- 
pionly dlt'nie Faith) has to do with no Propofitions, but 
^hofe which are fuppofed to be divinely revealed. So that I 
do n6( (Ibe how thofe, whp make Reyelation alone the f^ie 
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Qbjefl: e( Faitb^ can fay, that it is a Matter etFaUh, and 
not oiReafon^ to believe, that fuch or fuch a Prdpoiirion, to 
1>e found in fuch or fuch a Book, is of Divine Infpiration s 
ttnlefs it be revealed, that that Propofition, or all in that 
Book, waa communicated by Divine Infpiration. Without 
fuch a Revelation, the believing or not believing that Pro^ 
pofition, or Bciok, to be of Divine Authority, can never be 
Matter rf Faitb^ but Matter of R^afin; and fuch, as I 
muft come to an Aflent tp, only by the Ufe of my Reafon,* 
whi<^h can never require or enable me to believe that which 
is contrary to itfelf: It being impoiRble for Rcafon ever to 
procure any AJTent to that, which to itfelf appears unrea- 
fonable. 

In all Things therefore,' where we have clear Evidence front 
our Ideasj and thofc Principles of Knowledge I have above-* 
mentioned, Rea/on is the proper Judge ; and Revelation^ though 
it may in confenting with it confirm its Dictates, yet cannot 
in fuch Cafes invalidate its Decrees : Nor can %ve be obliged^ 
where we bave the clear and evident Sentence of Reafin^ to quit it^ 
for the contrary Opinion^ under a Pretence that it is Matter of 
Faith ; which can have no Authority againft the plain and 
clear Dilates of Rea/on. 

§• 7. j But, Thirdly^ there being many 
Things, wherein we hu^'e very imperfe£l No4 mngs aho'tte 
tions, or none at all j and other Things, of ReafonV 
whofe paft, prefent, or future Exiftence, by * 
the natural Ufe of our Faculties, we can have no Know- 
ledge at all : thefe, as being beyond the Difcovery of our na- 
tural Faculties, and above Reafon^ are, when revealed, the 
proper Matter of Faith. J Thus ^ that Part of the Angels re- 
belled againft GOD^ and thereby loft their firft happy States 
and that the Dead (hall rife, and live again : Thefe, and the 
like, being beyond the Difcovery s of Reafon^ arie i^)xvt\y Mat- 
ters of Faith', with which Reafon has, direftly, nothing 
to do. 

§. 8.J But fince GODy in giving us the q^^^/ 
Light or ^^^«, has not thereby tied up his tJary fo^^M^ 
own Hands from affording us, when be thinks fonfif reveal- 
fit, the Light of Revelation in any of thofe fdl are Mat- 
Matters^ wherein our natural Faculties are able "ur ofFaitb* 
to give a probable Determination ; Revelation, 
where God has been pleafed to give if, muft carry it againft 
the ^obabk Conjeiinrcs of Reafon^ ih^z^xxk the Mind, not be- 
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ing certain of the Truth of that it does not evidently know, 
bat only yielding to the Probability that appears in it, is bound 
to give up its Ailent to fuch a Teftimony; which, it is (ktis- 
fied, comes from one who cannot err, and will not deceive. 
But yet it ftill belongs to Reafon, to judge of the Truth of 
its being a Revelation^ and of the Signification of the Words 
wherein it is delivered. Indeed, if any thing Ihall be thought 
Revelation, which is contrary to the plain Principles of Reafbn, 
and the evident Knowledge the Mind has of its' own clear 
and diftinA IdeaSj there Reafon muft be hearkened to, as to 
m Matter within its Province, Since a Man cail never have 
fo certain a Knowledge^ that a Propofition, which con- 
tradids the clear Principles and Evidence of his own Know- 
ledge, was divinely revealed, or that he underftands the Words 
rij;htly, wherein it is delivered, as he has, that the contrary 
is true ; and fo is bound to cpnfider and judge of it as a Mat* 
ter of Reafon, and not fwallow it, without Examination, as 
aMatter of /*^/V^. 

§. 9.| Firft^ Whatever Propofition is rcvcal- 
RtwlatiMt ed, of whofe Truth our Mind, by its natural 
fm Matters Faculties and Notions, cannot judge, that is 

where Reaf$H purely Matter of Faiths and above Reafon .T 
eaHmtjud^eyor 1 Secondly, All Propofitions, whereof the Mind, 
^ubttbe »y the Ufe gf its naAral Faculties, can come 
^bearkMedt9. ^® determine and judge, from naturally acqui- 
red Ideas, are Matter of Reafon jy with this Dif- 
ference ftill, that/in thofe concerning' which it 
has but an uncertain Evidence,^ and fo is perfuaded of their 
Truth, only upon probable Grounds, which ftill admit a 
Poflibiltty of the contrary to be true, without doing Violence 
to the certain Evidence of its own Knowledge, and overturn- 
ing the Principles of all Reafon j in fuch probable Propofitions, 
i fay, an evident Revelation ought to determine our AiTent 
fven againft Probability. / For where the Principles of Rea- 
fon have not evidenced L Propofition to be certainly true or 
falfe, there cjear Revelation, as another Principle of Truth, 
and Ground of Afient, may determine ; and fo it may be Mat- 
ter of Faith, and be alio above Reafon \ becaufe Reafon, in that 
particular Miatter, being ableto reach no higher than Probability, 
raitb gave the Determination where Reaion came (hort ^ and 
Revelation difcovered on which Side the Truth lay. 
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§. to. Thus far the Dominion of Faith 
reaches, and that without an;^ Violence or 
Hindrance to Reafon ; which is not injured, 
or difturbed, but affifted' and improved, by 
new Difcoverics of Truth, coming from the 

eternal Fountain of all Knowledge. /Whatever 

God hath revealed, is certainly truer no Doubt edto. 
can be made of it. This is the proper Objed 
of Faith: But whether it be a divine Revelation or no, Rea« 
fon muft judge 5 /which can never penriit the Mind to rejeft 
a greater Evidence to embrace what is lefs evident, nor allow 
it to entertain Probability in Oppofition to Knowled|;e and 
Certainty. There can be no Evidence, that any traditional^ 
Revelation Is of divine Original, in the Words we receive it, 
and in the Senfe we underftand it, fo clear, and fo certain, 
as that of the Principles of Reafon :/And therefore, nothing 
that is contrary to, and inconj^ent wiv> the elear and felf^evi^ 
dent Dilates of Reafon, has a right to be urged or affented to^ 
as a Matter of Faith, wherein Reafon iath nothing to do» 
Whatfoever is divine Revelation, ought to over-rule all ou^ 
Opinions, Prejudices and Interefts, and hath a Right to be 
received with full Aflentjf Such a Submiffion as thiy of our 
Reafon to Faith, takes not away the Land-marks of Know-- 
ledge. This fbakes not^the foundations of Reafon, but 
leaves us that Ufe of our Faculties, for which they were 
given us. 

1 1.^ If the Provinces of Faith W Req» 
y not kept dijiin 



fon arf not kept diJiinSl by thefe Boundaries, tl|ere 
will, in Matters of Religion, be no Room for 
Reafon at all ; and thofe extravagant 'Opini- 
ons and Ceremonies, that are to be found in 
the fcveral 
deferve 
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fet betwetm 
Faith andRea»[ 
xal Religions of the World, will not M^^-f^^r 
to be blamed./ For, to this crying up ^^^^ ^ ^'* 



trawigaucy in 
Religioity clcui 
be contradi^" 
ed. 



of Faith in Oppofition to Reafon, we may, 
I think, in a good Mc'afiire, afcribe thofe Abfur- 
dities that fill almoft all the Religions which 
poilefs and divide Mankind. For Men having 
been principled with an Opinion, that they muft not conful^ 
Reafon in the Things of Religion, however iapparentty con- 
tradiftory to common Senfe, and the very Principles of all 
their Knowledge, have let loofe their Fancies, and natural 
Superftition ; and have been, by them, led into fo ftrange 
Opinions, and extravaixant Praftices in Religion, that a con* 
jGtderHe Man cannot ^ut Aand ama;2^ed at their Follies, and 

judge 
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judge them fe far from being acceptable to tbe great and wife 
GOD'i that he cannot avoid thinking them ridiculous, and 
oiFenfive to a fober good Man. So that, in efFe£t, Religion, 
which (hould moft diftinguifli u» from Beafts, and ought moft 
peculiarly^ to elevate us, as rational Creatures, above Brutes, 
IS that wherein Men often appear moft irrational, and more 
fenfelefs than Beafts themfelves. Credo^ (pda impoffibile e/i : I 
beUevij hicaufe it is impoffibky might in a good Man, pafs for a 
Sally of Zeal ; but would prove a very ill Rule for Men ta 
chufe their Opinions or Religion by. 

CHAP. XIX, . 

OfEntbufiafm. 

§. x/ir ir E that would ferioufly fct upon 
Lovi of Truth ' I I - the Search of Truth, ought in the 

tiic^ary. JL X firft Place to prepare his Mind with 

a Love of it :/ For he that loves it not, will 
not take much Pains to gef^t, nor be much concerned when 
he miiles it* There is no Body in the Commonwealth of 
Learning, who does not profcfs himfelf a 'Lover of Truth ; 
And there is not a rational Creature that would' not take ic 
amifs to be thought otherwife of. And yet for all this, one 
may truly fay, there are very few Lovers of Truth for Truth's 
Sake, even amongft thofe who perfuade themfelves that they 
are fo. ( How a Man may know whether he be fo in earneft, 
is wortn Enquiry : And I think there is this one unerring 
Mark of it, vitl The not entertaining any Propolition with . 
greater AiTurance, than the Proofs it is built upon will warrant. J 
Whoever goes beyond this Meafure of Affcnt, it is plain, re- 
ceives not Truth in the Love it; loves not Truth for 
Truth's Sake, but for (<Mne other bye End. For the Evidence 
that any Propofition is true, (except fuch as are ielf-evident) 
lying only in the Proofs a Man has of it, whatfoever Degrees 
of Aflent he affords it beyond the Degrees of that Evidence, 
it is plain all that Surplufage of AiTurance is owing to 
fome other AfFeSion, and not to the Love of Truth : It be- 
ing as impoiSble, that the Love of Truth (hould carrv my 

Affcat 



AflTent above the Evidence, there is to me, that it 19 true, 
as that the Love of Truth (hould make me aflent to any 
Propofition, for the Sake of that Evidence, which it has 
not, that it is true; which is, in EfFed, to love it as a 
Truth, becaufe it is poffible or probable that it may not be 
tfue. In any Truth that gets not Pofleffion of our Minds 
by the irrefiftible Light of Self-evidence, or by the Force of 
Demonftration, the Arguments that gain it Ailent, are the 
Vouchers and Gage of its Probability to us; and we can 
receive it for no^ other than fuch as they deliver it to our 
UnderftandinRS. ^Whatfoever Credit or Authority we give 
to any Propofition more than it receives from the Principles 
and Proofs it fupports itfelf upon, is owing to our Inclina- 
tions that Way, and is fo far a Derogation from the Love of 
Truth, as fuch :/ Which, as it can receive no Evidence from 
our PsUfions or Interefb, fo it Ihould receive no Tincture from 
them. 

§. 2. The afiiiming ^n Authority of diAa* 
ting to others, and a Forwardnefs to prefcnbe A Forwrn^d^ 
to their Opiijiions, is a conftant Concomitant ne/s to diaate^ 
of this Biafs and Corruption of our Judgn;ients : ^« ^wbentt. 
For how almoft can it be other wife, but that 
he (hould be ready to impofe on others Belief, who has al« 
ready impofed on his own? Who canreaibnabty expeft Ar- 
guments and Convidlion from him, in dealing with others,, 
whofe Underftanding is not accuflomed to diem in his Deal- 
ing with himfelf ? Who does Violence to his own Faculties^ 
tyrannizes over his own Mind, and ufurps the Prerogative that 
belongs to Truth alone, which is to command Afient by only 
its own Authority, u e. by and in Proportion to that Evidence 
which it carries with it. 

§• 3./ Upon this Occafion I fliall take the 
Liberty^ to confider a third Ground of Aflent, .Forceo/En-' 
which, with fome Men, has the fame Autho- tbufiajhu 
rity, and is as confidently relied on aa either 
Faith or Reafon \ I mean Enthufmfm. Which, laying by Rca-* 
fon, would fet up Revelation without it^y Whereby in Effeft 
it takes away both Reafon and Revelation, and fubftitutes in 
the room of it the ungrounded Fancies of a Man's^ own 
Brain, and afTumes them for a Foundation both of Opinion 
and Conduft. 

§. 4. Reafon is natural Revelation, whereby Ri'afonand ' 
the eternal Father of Light, and Fountain of RrudMion, 
all Knowledge, communicates to Mankind that 
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PiNtion of Truth which he has laid wi(faii$ the Readr of thtlt 
natural Faculties, Xivelatsan is natural Reafon eolarjpd by 
a new Set of Difcoveries contmumcated hy GOD imme- 
diatfily*' which Reafon vouches the Truth of, by the Tc£ti^ 
snony and Proofs it gives, th^t they come from GOD^ So 
that he that takes away ReafoOf to make Way for Iiev€la-^ 
tuny puts out the Light of both, and does much the fame^ 
as if be would perfuade a Man to put out his Eyes,, the bet-* 
ter to receive the remote Light of an invifible Star by a Te- 
lefcope. 

§• 5» /immediate lUpehtkn being a mupb 
l^ife$ftH'^ eaher Way for Men to eftabliih their Opinions^ 
tbuftafm. and regulate their Co^dw^:, than the tedious 

and not always fuccelsful Labour of ftrid Rea- 
Ibning, it is no Wonder that fome have been very apt' to pre^ 
tend to Revelation, and to perfuadq themfelves that they are 
under the peculiar Guidance of Heaven in their Actions and 
Opinions, efpecially in thofe of them which they cannot ac- 
count for by. the ordinary Methods of Knowledge, and Prin- 
ciples of H^fon. \ Hence we fee, that in all Ages, Men, ia 
whom Melancholy has mixed with Devotion, or whofe Con-- 
ceit of themfelves has raifed them into an- Opinion of a 

freater Familiarity with G D, and a nearer Admittance to 
is Favour, than .is afforded to others, have often flattered 
themfelves with a Perfuaiion of an immediate Intercourfe with 
the Deity, and frequent Communications from the Divine 
Spirit. GOD I own cannot be denied to be able to enlighten 
the Underftanding by a Ray darted into the MiAd immediately / 
ir<Ha the Fountain of (#ight. This they underftand he haa 
pomifed to do, and who then has fo good a Title to expe£t 
it, as thofe who are his peculiar People, cbofen by him, and 
depending on lum ? 

§• 6. Their Minds being thus prepared^ 
inthufiafm. wlfatever gr<Hindlefs Opinion comes to fettlei 
itfelf ftrongly upon their Fancies, is an lUii-^ 
minatioii from the Spirit af GOD, and prefently of divine 
Authority: And whatfoever odd A^ion they find in theifi- 
ielves a firrong Inclihation to do, that Impulfe is concluded to 
be a Call or Dire£Uon from Heaven, and muft be obeyed ; it 
k a Commiffion from above, and they cannot err in execu- 
ting it. 

§• 7.1 This I take to be properly Enthiifiafm, whicb^ 

though tbanded neither on Reafon nor divine Revelationy 

but rifing from the Conceits of a warmed or over-weening 
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Brauiy works yet, where it once gets Footing) more powerfully^ 
on the Perfuaiions and Adions of Men, than either of tbo^ 
two, or both together :y^Men being rooft forwardly obedient 
to the Impulfes they receive from tbemfelves ; and the whole 
Man is fure to zSt morexvigoroufly, where the whole Man is 
carried by a natural Motion. For ftrong Conceit, like a new 
Principle, carries aH eafily with it, when got above common 
Senfe, and freed from all Reftraint of ReaA>n, aitd Check of 
Reflection, it is heightened into a divine Authority, in Con- 
currence with' our own Temper and Inclination. 

§. S./Though the odd Opinions and extra- 
vagant Actions Enthuiiafm has run Men into, Entbu/uifm 
were enough to warn them againft this wrong mijiaienfor . 
Principlejk fo apt to mifguide them both in their ^^^ff ^^^ , 
Belief and Condua ; yet the Love of fomc- -^''%- 
thing extraordinary, the Eafe and Glory it is to 
be itifpired, and be above the common and natural Ways- of 
Knowledge^ fo flatters many Men's Lazinefs^ tmorance and 
Vanity, that when once they are got into this Way of imme-< 
diate Revelation, of Illumination without Search, aad ofCer* 
tainty without Proof, and without Exam'inatlon, 'tis a hard 
Matter to get them out of it./ Reafon i&.loft upon them: 
They are above it : They fee the Light, infufed into their 
Underftandings, and cannot be miftaken, 'tis dear and vifible 
there» - like the Light of bright Sun-Ihine : fliews itfelf^ and 
needs no other Proof, but its own Evidence ; they feel the 
Hand of GOD moving them within, and the! Impulfes of the 
Spirit^ and cannot be miftaken in what they feel. Xbus they, 
fupport themfelves, and are fure Rea^n hath nothing to da 
with what they fee and feel i^ themfeWes ; 'what they have 'a 
fenfible Experience of, admits- no Doubt, need$ no Proba- 
tion« XVouId he not be ridiculous, who ffaould re«(uir^ tor 
have it proved to him, that the Light fhines, and that he fee» 
it ? It is its own Prpof, and can have no other. .When the 
Spirit brings Light into our Mtnds^ it difpels Darknefs* We. 
fee it> as we do that of the Sun at Noon, and need* not the 
Twilight of Reafon to flicw it us. This Light from Heavea 
is ftrong> clear, and pure ; carries its own Demonilration with 
it ; and we may as rationally take a.Glow-worrh to afli(l us to^ 
difcover the Sun, as to exanrine the eeleftial Ray by our dim; 
Candle, Reafon. 

§. 9. This is the Way of talking of tbefe Men : Thev are: 
(ure^ bccauie they arc fure ^ and their Perfuafions are right, 
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only becaufe they arc ftrong in them. For, when what they 
fav is ftripped of the Metaphor of Seeing and Feeling, this is 
all it amounts to; and yet thefe Similies fo impofe on them, 
that they fervc them, for Certainty in themfelves j and De- 
Dfionftration to others* 

§. io.|[But to examine a little foberly this in.^ 
tnthujta/m tetnal Light, and this Feeling on which they 
if0^jj to hi dif- build fo much JThefe Men have, they fay, clear 
ctyvired. Light, and tHey fee : They have an awakened 

Senfe, and they feel : This cannot, they are 
Aire, be difputed them. For when a Man fays he (ees or 
he feels, no body can deny it him that he does fo. But 
here let me a(k zfThls feeing;, is it the Perception of the Truth 
of the Proportion, or of Uiis, that it is a Revelation from 
God i/nphis Feeling, is it a Perception of an Inclination oi* 
Fancy to do fomcthing, or of the iSpirit of God moving that 
Inclination \\ Thefe are two very different Perceptions, jncf 
muft be carefully diftinguifhed, if we would not impofe upon 
ourfelves. Q may perceive the Truth of a Propofition, and 
yet not perceive that it is an immediate Revelation from God- 
I may perceive the Truth of ii Propofition in Euclid^ without 
its being, or my perceiving it to be, a Revelation : Nay^ I 
may perceive I came not by this Knowledge in a natural Way, 
ana fo may conclude it revealed, without perceiving that it is 
a Revelation from God -, becaufe there be Spirits, which, with- 
out being divinely commiifioned, may excite thofe Ideas in me^ 
and lay them in fuch Order before my Mind, that I mav per- 
ceive their Connection. So that the Knowledge of any Propo- 
fition coming into my Mind, I know not how, is not a Per- 
ception that it is from God. Much lefs is a ftrong Perfuafion 
that it is true, a Perception that it is from God, or fo much as 
true./ But however it be called Light and Seeing, I fuppofe, ft 
is afmoft but Belief and Affurance : and the Propofition taken 
for a Revelation^ is not fuch as they know to be true, bur 
take to be true. For where a Propofition is known to ber 
true. Revelation is needlcfs : And it is hard to conceive hovir 
there can be a Revelation, to any one, of what he knows aU 
ready. If therefore it be a Prbpofition which they are pcr- 
fuaded, but do not know to be true, whatever they may 
call it, it is not Seeing, but Believing. . For thefe are two 
Ways, whereby Truth comes into the Mind, wholly di{!iri<9:, 
fo that one is not the other. What I fee I know to be fo 
by the Evidence of the Thing iti'elf; what I believe^ I take 
^ to 
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tdbe fo upon tke Teftimony of ahother : but this Teftiitionjr 
I muft know to he given, or elfe what Ground have I of Be^^ 
l^icving ? I muft fee that it is God that reveals thijs to me^ 
or elfe I fee nothing. /The Qucftion then here ia. How do 
I know that God is the Revealer of this to me ; that this 
Impreffion is made upon my Mind by his Holy Spirit, and 
that therefore I ought to obey it ? If I know not this, how 
great foftv^x the Aiiuran'ce is, that I am pofiefled wjth, it 19 ^ 
groundlefs \ whatever Light I pretend to, it is but Entbu* ' 
Jiafm. For whether the rropofition fuppofcd to be revealcAi 
be in itfelf evidently true, or vifibly probable, or by the na- 
tural Ways of Knowledge uncertain, the Propofition that 
muft be well grounded and manifefted to be true, is this^ 
that God is the Revealer of it, and that what I take to be a 
Revelation, is certainly put into my Mmd by himy and is 
not an Illuiion, dropped in by fome other Spirit, or faifed by 
my own Fancy, For if I millake not, thefe Men receive it 
foi" true^ becaufe they prefume God revealed it. Docs it not 
then ftand them upon, to examine on what Grounds they 
prefume it to be a Revelation from God ? Or elfe all their 
Confidence is mere Prefumption j and this Light they are (o 
dazzled with, is nothing but an ignis fatuus^ that leads them 
continually round in this Circle ; it is a , Revelation, becaufe 
tbey firmly believe it \ and they believe it^ becaufe it is a Reve^ 
latim. 

§• II. In all that is of divine Revelation, p fk f r 
there is need of no other Proof, but that it is fails of E<vi^ 
an Infpiration from God : For he can neither ^^cefthat tU 
deceive, nor be deceived. But, how (ball it be Propofition is 
knofwn, that any Propofition in our Minds, is from God. 
a Truth iafufed by God; a Truth that is re- 
T^aled tQ us by him, which he declares to us, and therefore 
we ought to believe? Here it is .that Enthujiafm fails of the 
Evidence it pretends to. For Men thus pofTeiTed, boaft of a 
Light whereby, they fay, they are enlightened, and brought 
into the Knowledge of this or that Truth. But if they know 
it to be a Truth, they muft know it to be fo either by its 
own Self-evidence to natural Reafon, or by the rational 
Proofs that make it out to be fo. If they fee and know 
it to be a Truth either of thefe two Ways, they in vain 
fuppofe it to be a Revelation. F^or they know it to be true 
by the fame Way that any ^tber Man naturally may know 
that it is foy without the Help of Revelation. For thus all ' 
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the Truths, of what Kind foever, that Men lufinfpfreif afe 
enlightened with, came into their Minds, and are eftabliflied 
there. If they fay, they know it to be true, becaufe it b a 
Revelation from God, the Reafon is good : But then it witt 
be demanded, how they know it to be a RevelatUn from God. 
If they fav by the Light it brings with it, which (bines brjght 
in their Minds, s^nd they cannot refift; I befeech them to 
confider, whether this be any more than what we have taken 
Notice of already, viz, that it is a Revelation, becaufe they 
ihongly believe it to be true. For all the Lij^t they fpeak 
of, is but a ftrong, though ungrounded Perfuafion of their own . 
Minds, that it is a Truth* For rational Grounds from' Proofs, 
that it is a Truth, they muft acknowkdge to have none ; for 
then it h not received as a Rtvelati&ny but upon the ordinary 
K Grounds that other Truths are received : And if they beUeve 
It to be true, becaufe it is a Revelation, and have no other 
Reafon for its being a Revelation, but becaufe they are fully 
perfuaded, without any other Reafon that it is true, they be- 
lieve it to be a Revelation, only becaufe they ftrongly believe 
it to be a Revelation ; which is a verjr unfafe Ground to pro- 
ceed on, either in our Tenets or AAions : And what readier 
way can there be to run ourfelves into the moft extravagant 
Errors and Mifcarria^es, than thus to fet up Fancy for our 
fupreme and fole Guide, and to believe any Propofi^ion to be 
true, any Action to be right, only becaufe we believe it to be 
fo i The Strength of our Perfuafions is no Evidence at alf 
of their own Rectitude : Crooked Things may be as SdS 
V and unflexible as ftrait; and Men may be as pofitive and 
peremptory in Error as in Truth. How come elfe die uiv- 
tra(9:able Zealots in different and oppofite Parties ? For if the 
Light, which every one thinks he has in his Mind, which ift 
this Cafe is nothing but the Strength of his own Perfuafion, 
be an/ Evidence that it is from God, contrary Opinions may 
have the fame Title to be Infpirations ; and God will be not 
only the Father of Lights, but of opp«fite and contradidoiy 
Lights, leading Men contrary Ways } and contradiftoiy P«o- 
pohtions will be divine Truths, if an ungrounded Strength 
of Aflurance be an Evidence, that any Propofition is a dhinc 
Revelation^ 

Tirmnefs of f ' ' ^* 'VVx^ cann6t be otherwife, whilft Firm- 

'Per/uafiotty m nefs of Perfuafton is made the Caufe of Bc- 
f^oof that any lie vine, and Confidence of being in the Right 
Propofition ii is made an Argument of Truth. St. Paul him- 
from God. felf believed he did well, and that he had a Call 
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to It when he pcrfecutcd the Chriftians, >vhom he confidently 
thought in the Wrong : But yet it was he, and not they, who 
were miftaken. Good Men are Men ftill, liable to Miftakes; 
6nd arc fometimes warmly engaged in Errors, which they 
take for divine Truths, (hinihg in their Minds with the clear* 
eft Light. 

§. 13, Aright, true Light in the Mind is, or 
can be nothing clfe but the Evidence of the Light in thi 
Ttuth of any Propofitionj and if it l« not Miudy'wbat*^ 
' a felf-evidcnt Propofition, al! the Light it hat, 
or can have, is from the Clearnefs and Validity ' 
of thofe Proofs upon which it is received^ To talk of any 
other Light in the Underftanding, is to puft ourfelves in the 
Dark, or in the Power of the Prince of Darknefs, and by our 
own Confent, to give ourfelves up to Delufion, to believo 
a Lye : For, if Strength of Perfuafion be the Light which, 
muft guide tis, I a(k, bow fliall any one diftingui£ between 
the Delufions of Satan, and the Infpirations of the Holy 
Ghoft ? He can transform himfelf into an Angel of Light. 
And they who are led by this Son of the Morning, are as 
fully fatisfied of the Illumination, /. e. are as ftrongly per- 
fuaded, that they are enlightened by the Spfrit of God, ao 
any one who is fo ; They acquiefce and rejoice in it, are 
a£i:ed by it; and no body can be more fure, nor more m 
the Right, (if their owri ftrong belief may be Judge) tharti 
they. 

§. 14. 1 He therefore that will not give him- 
felf up ro all the Extravagancies of Delufion Revelation 
and Error, muft bring this Guide of his Li^t muft h judged 
within to the Trial. God, when he makes the ^/fy R^M^ 
Prophet, does not unmake the Man : He leaves 
all his Faculties in their natural State, to enable him to 
judge of his Infpirations, whether they be of divine Original 
or no. / When he illuminates the Mind with fupernatural 
Light, he does not extinguifti that which is' natural. If he 
would have us aflTent to the Truth of any Propofition, he 
^ther evidences that Truth by the ufuaj Methods of natural 
Ileafon, or elfe makes it known to be a Truth, which he 
would have us aflent to, by his Authority, and convinces ua 
that it is from him, by fome Marks which Reitfon cannot 
be miftaken in. Reafon mtift be our laft Judge and Guide 
in every Thine. I do not mean, that we muft confult Rea- 
fon,"^ and examine whether a Propofition, revealed from God^ 
^ Yt can 
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can be mads out by natural Principles ; and if It cannot, that 
then we may t^^tck it : But confult it WjC inuft^ and by it 
examine whether it be a Revelation from God or no : . and if 
Reafon finds it to be revealed from God, Reafon then declares 
for jt, as much as for any other Truth, and makes it. one of 
her Dictates. Every Conceit that thoroughly warms our Fan- 
cies, muft pafs fpr an Infpiration, if there be nothing but the 
Strength of our Perfuafions, whereby to judge of our Perfua- 
fions. If Reafon muft not examine their Truth by fopiething 
extrinfical to the Perfuafions themfelves, Infpirationsand Delu* 
fions, Truth and Falfliood, will have the fame Meafure, and 
vrill not be poiEble to be diftinguifhed. 

![• 15^ If this internal Light, or any Pro« 
,j ^ . ition which under that Title we take for 

c/Revelatiia, infpired, be conformable to the Principles of 
Reafon, or to the Word of God, which is 
attefted Revelation, Rutfon warrants it, and we 
may fafely receive it for true, and be guided by it in our Be- 
lief and Aflions : If it receive no Tcftimony nor Evidence 
from ehher of thefe Rules, we cannot take it for a Revelation^ 
or fo much as for true, till we have fome other Mark that it is 
a R.evelation, befides our believing that it is foV Thus we fee 
/'the hol^ Men of Old, who had Revelations trom God, had 
^fomethmgelfe befides that internal Light of AflTurance in their 
own Minds, to teftify to them that it was from God. They 
were not left to their own Perfuafions alone, that thofe Perfua- 
fions were from God, but had outward Sighs to convince them 
of the Author of thofe Revelations. And when they were tocon- 
vinceothers, they had aPower given them to juftify the Truth of 
' their Commiilion from Heaven $ and by vifible Signs to aflert 
the divine Authority of a Meflage they were lent widi.) Mojit 
faw the Bufh burn without being coniumed, and heard a Voice 
out of it. Thi^ was fomething befides finding an Impulfe upon 
his Mind to go to Pharaoh^ that he might bring his Brethren 
out of Egypt y and yeit he thought not this enough to au* 
thorize him to go with that Meflage, till God, by another 
Miracle of his rod turned into a Serpent, bad aflured himr of 
a Pow^r to tefiify bis Mifiion by the fame Miracle repeated 
before them, whom he was fent to. Gidi^n was fent by an Angel 
to deliver llfrael from the Midiamtes^ and yet he defired a 
Sign to convince him, that this Commiflion was from God, 
Thefe, and.feveral the like Inftances to be found among 
the Prpphet^ of Old, are enough to Ibcwi that they thought 

not 
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not an inward Seeing or Perfuaiion of their own Minds, with- 
out any other Proof, a fufficient Evidence that it was from 
God, though the Scripture does not every where mention 
their demanding or having fiich Proofs* 

§. i6. In what I have faid^ I am far from denying that 
Goa can„ or doth fometimes, enlighten Mens Minds in the 
apprehending 0f certain Truths, or excite them to good AAions^ 
by the immediate Influence and,AfHftance of the holy Spirit, 
without any extraordinary Signs accompanying it. But in fuch 
Cafes too we have Reafon and Scripture, unerring Rule$ 
to know whether it be from God or no. Where tlK Truth 
embraced is confonant to the Revelation in the written Word 
of Oodf or the A£l:ion conformable to the Di<5lates of right 
Reafon, or holy Writ, we may be afiured that we run no rifle 
in entertaining it as fuch ; becaufe though perhaps it be not 
an immediate Kevelatipn from God, extraordinarily operating 
on our Minds, yet we are iure it is warranted by that Revela^ 
tion which he has given us of Truth. But it is not the Strength 
of our private Perfuafion within ourfelves, that can warrant it 
to be a Light or Motion from Heaven ; nothing can do that^ 
but the written Word of God without us^ or that Standard of 
Reafon which is common to us with all Men. Where Reafon 
or Scripture is exprefs for an^ Opinion or A^ion, we may 
receive it as of I>fvine Authority ; but it is not the Strength 
of our own Perfuafions which can by itfelf give it that Stamp. 
The Bent of <mr own Minds may favour it as much as we 
pleaie ; that may ihew it to be a Fondling of our own, but 
will by no Means prove it to be an Offspring of Heaven, and 
o fDivine Original. 
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Of Wrong Jjjenty or Brror. 

§. l/ir^Nowledge beingto be had only of 

' »^ vifible certain A ruth. Error is not Canfis ofEf 
A^. a Fault of our Knowledge, but a ror. 
Miftake of our Judgtxkent, giving AiTentto that 
which is not true./ 

/But if Aflent be grounded on Likelihood, if the proper 
Obtest and Motive of our Afient be Probability, and that 
Pronability confifts in what is laid down in the foregoing 

Y 3 Chapters, 
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Chaptejftf, It ivi]l be demMdecF, |&>w Men c^me to giyethciv 
^(Tents cpntrary* to Prob^bili(Y.y[ .Forjth^re, is nothing mora 
common than Contrariety of Opinions ; nothing more cbvi- 
ous, than that one Man wholly di{believei what another only 
doubts of, and a third (|edfaftly believes^ .and firmly adheres 
^ The Reafons whereof, though ^ey iQay be very vari6us9 
I fuppofe, may be all reduced to tbefe foiir* 

1. Want of Pro$fi. 

2. Want of Ahifity i9 ufe them. 

3. Want of Will to up thm^ 

4. Wrong Ateafure^ of Prokability* j 

5 J 2, Firjfi^ By Want if Pr^^ I do boI 
firftiWani mca* only the Want of thpfe rroo6i which 
0fProofu are no where extant, and fo . are ao where 

to be bad ; but the Want even of tbofe Proofs 
iR^htch are in Being> or might be procured. And. thus Men 
want Proofs wjip have not the Convenience qr Opportunity 
to make E^^periments and Obfervations tbemfekes, tendifig 
to the Proof of any Pfopofition.j jnor likewife the Conve- 
nience to enquire into, and colle<9: the Teftimonies of othdr^ : 
And in this Sti^e are the greateft Part of Mankind, who 
ikre given up to I^ahour, and enllaved to the Neceifity of their 
Qiean Condition^ whofe Lives are worn ou( pnly.in.the Provi* 
fions for Liyiog. I Thefe Men's Opportunity of JKnowlcdgc 
and Enquiry) are commonly. 9$ narrow as their Fortuneiti 
and their Underftandings are, but little inftru^ed, wheii all 
their yrhple Time and Fains is laid out to ftill {he Gioaking 
of their own Bellies, or the Cries of their Children. Tit 
not to be expected, that a Man who drudges on, all hisLifciy 
in a laborious Trade, fhould be more kn6wing in the Varie- 
ty of Things, done in the World, than a Packhorfe, who is 
driven conftantlv forwards and backwards in a narrow Lane, 
and dirty Road, only to Market, /houlc| be fldlled in the 
Geography of the Country, Nor is it at all mpre poffible, 
that ne who wants Leifure, Books, and Languages, and the 
Opportunity of converfing with Variety of Men, fhould be 
in a Condition to Called thofe Teftimonies-^nd Obfervations 
which are in Being, and are neceiTary to make out man3r, 
nay, moft of the Propoiitions, that in the Societies of Men, 
are judged of the greateft Moment j or to find out Grounds 
of Aflurance fo great, as the Belief of the Points he would 
build on them, is thought neceflary, * So that a great Part of 
Mankind are, by the natural and unalterable State of Things 
in this World, ^nd the Conftitution of humap Affairs, un-> 

avoidably 
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ivoidably givrnwcrlio invincible Ignorance of thofe Proofs on' 
which others build, and which are neceflary to eftablifh thofe 
Opinions ; the greateft Part of Men, having much to do to gee 
the Means of Living, are not in a Condition to look after thofe 
of learnqi and laborious Enquiries, 

f . 3. /What (h'att we fay then ? Are the 
greatcft Part of Mankind, by the Neceffity of Obj. What 
their Condition, fubjeflcd to unavoidable Ig- JhaUbeconuof -y 
norance in tliofe Things which are o^reateft thofe^hvnxtara Jl^ 
importance to them' .y (for of thefe 'tis obvious '^^» an/wgr- 
to enqidre.) Have the Bulk of Mankind no - 
other Oiride, but Accident and blind Chance, 
to condu(9b tbem to their Happinefs or Mifery ? Are the cur- 
rent Opfinions, and licenfed Uuides of every Country, fuffi-- 
dent Evidence and Security to every Mao, to venture his 
greatcft Concernments on : nay, his everlaftihg Happinefs 
or Mifery f Or can thofe be the certain and infallibte Orides 
and Standards* of Truth, which teach one Thing in Chrifien- 
dom^ and another in Tnrhf? Or Ihall a poor Countryman be 
eternally happy, for having the Chance to be born, in Italy ; 
or a Day^Labourer be unavoidably loft, becaufe he had the ill 
lack to he born in England? How ready fome Men may 
l>c to fay fbmfe of thefe Things, I will not here examine f 
i»tit this i am fure, that Men muft allow one or other of thefe 
to be true, (let them chufc which they pleafe)' or dfe gt^nt, 
tfaat[God has fumifllerf IVf en with Faculties fufficient to direft 
them in the Way they fhould take, if they will bufferioufly 
employ them that Way, when their ordinary Vocations allow 
them the Leifure^ No Man is fo wholly taken up with the 
Attendance on tse Means of Living, as to have no fpare 
Time at all to think of his Soul, and inform himfclf in Mat- 
ters of Religion* Were Men as intent upon this, as they 
are on Things of lower Concernment, there are none (o 
enflaved to the hfeceffities of Life, who might not find many 
VacanciefiT that might be hufbanded to this Advantage of their 
Knowledge. 

. §. 4. Befides thofe whofe Improvements and 
Informations are ftraitened by the Narrownefs People bin- 
of their Forttities, there are others, whofe Large- deredfrom Etn 
ncfs of Fortune would plentifully enough fup- ^^'CV- 

Sy Books, and other Requifites for clearing of 
oubts, and difcovcring of Truth ; but they are cooped in clpfe, 
^ the Lawf of theh* Countries, and the ftri<a Guards of thofe 
whofe Intereft it is to keep them ignorant, left, knowing more, 

Y 4 they 
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thev (hould believe the lefs in them. Thcfe are as fir, nwf 
farther from the Liberty and Opportunities of a fear Enquiryy 
than thofe poor and wretched Labourers wc before fpolce of; 
and however they may feem high and great, are confined 
to Narrownefs of Thought, and enflaved in that wbipll fhould 
he the freeft Part of Man, their Underfbndings. This is 

fn^ally the Cafe of all thoft who lire in Places .where Cane 
taken to propagate Truth without Knowledge, where Men 
are forced, at a Venture, to bejthe Religion of the Coun* 
try, and muft therefore fwallow down Opinions, as filly 
People do Empiricks Pills, without knowing what they aic* 
made of, or how they will work, and have nothing to do, 
but believe that they will do the Cure; but in this iu?e 
much more miferable than they, in that they aie not at Li- 
berty to refufe fwallowing what perhaps they had rather let 
alone, or to chufe the Phyfician to whde Condud; they wmild 
truft themfelves. 

§. 5/ Secondly^ Thofe who want SHU U ufe 
tdfyf U^ani thofe Evidences they hav^ of Probabtltties 5 who 
pfSkifltg ufii cannot carry a Train of Confcqucnccs m tiirir 
*^** Heads, nor weigh exactly the Prepoiidcraney 

of contrary Proofs and Teftimonies, making 
every Circumfiafice its due Allowance, may be eafily mifl^ 
to aueiit to Pofitions that are not probable* I There are feme 
Men of one, fome but of two Syllogifms, and no more ; and 
others that can but advance one Step firdier. Thefe canndt 
always difcjsrn that Side on which the ftrongeft Procfs lie, cao* 
not conftantly frilow that which in itfelf i^ the more probable 
Opinion. Now that there is fuch a Difference between Men, 
in refpe£l of th^eir Underftandings, I think no body, who 
has had any Converfation with his Neighbours, will qiieftiony 
though he never was at WeJlminJier-HalU or the ExSange^ <ixx 
the one Hand ; nor at Alm-^H9ufes^ or Btdlaniy on the other : 
Which great Difference in Men's Intelkauals, whether tt 
rifes from any DcfcA in the Organs of the Body, partkk-* 
Jarly adapted to Thinking ; or in the Dulnefs or Untra^bleT 
nefs of thofe Faculties, for Want of Ufe ; or, as fome think, 
in the natural Differences of Men's Souls thcmfdve&j or 
fome, or all of thefe together, it matters not here to examine 2 
Only this is evident, that there is a Difference of Degreea in 
Men*s Underftandings, Apprchenfions, and Reaibnings, to fo 

{rpat a Latityde, that one may, without doing Injury to Mah- 
ind, aflRrm, that there is a greater Diflance between fomq 
|4«li, and pjh^rs, in t^is Refpeft, than betwcei^ fome Men, 
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aad fotae Beafti. But hew diit comes alH>at, i« a Speculatton» 
tboi^h of great Confequence, yet not ncceiTaiy to our prefent 
Purpofe, 

§• 4- Tib/Vi^uTbere ar^ another. Sort ^ 
People that waniTrwtfs^ not becaufe they are jW&t ^^W 
put of their Reacb» but ktMifi they vnU mt ^/WiUt^ufr 
ufethimi yiho^ though they have ]Uchejs and ^^« 
JLeifure enough, and vMt neither Barts nor 
other Helps, are yet never the better for themJ Their hot 
Purfutt of Pleafure, or conftanc Drudgery in Bunnefs, enga- 
ges fome Mens Thoughts elfewbere { £azinefs and Ofcitancy 
in general^.or a parciculai^ Averiipn for Books, Study^ and 
Meditation, keep others. from any ferious Thoughts at all ^ 
and fome out of, Fear, that an impartial Enquir]^ would not 
lavour thofe Opinions which ^^ fuit their Prejudices,. Lives^ 
and Defigns, content themfelves without Examination, fo 
take upon Truft, what they find convenient, and in Falhion. 
Thus moft Men, even of ,aiofe that might do.^therwife, pafa 
tb^ir Lives without an Acquaintance with, much lefs a ra<*' 
. tional AiTent to, . Probabilities they are concerned to know, 
though they lie fo much within their View, that to be con- 
vinced of them, they Qeed bu( turn their Eyes that Wzj. 
But we know feme Men will not read a Letter, which is fup* 
pofed to bring ill News ; and many Men forbear to caft up 
their Accompts, or fo much as think upon their Eftates, who 
have Reafon to fear their Affairs are in no verv good Pofture. 
How Men, whofe plentiful Fortunes allow them Leifure to 
improve their Underftandinss, can fatisfy themfelves with a 
lazy Ignorance, I cannot teU ; but metbinks they have a low 
Opinion of their Souls, who lay out all their Incomes in 
Provifions for the Body, and employ none of it to procure 
the Meant and Helps of Knowledge ; who take great care 
to appear always in. a neat and fplendid Outfide, and would 
think themfelves miferable in coarfe Clothes, or a patched 
Coat, and yet contentedly fuflFer their Minds to appear abroad 
}n a pie-bald Livery of coarfe Patches, and borrowed Shreds, 
fucb as it has pleafed Chance^ or their Country Taylor, (I 
mean the common Opinion of thofe they have converfcd 
irith) ^ clothe them 'in, I will not here mention how un* 
reafonahle this is for Men that ever think of a future State. 
and their CQU^crnment in it, which no rational Man can avoki 
to do fometi^es 5 nor ihall I take Notice what a Shame and 
(^onfufion it js, to the greateft Contemners of Knowledge^ 

to 
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t& be feanit^igiHMiitt^t'ifi TMngd tttihr z± Concerned to know. 
But thi9, «t leaift, is wdi^b the Conitderatiim of tbofe \Ato call 
themfelvcs Gentlemen^ That however they may think Credit, 
Refpea, Power, and Anthofky, the Goncomitatits of dieir 
Bii^h anii' Foifutfie, ytx, thtfjr will find all tb^ ftfit irsnied 
aWay froixi tht»M by MeA 6f kiwe^ Coff^e%>h, yfiht furpafii 
them in Snbwledge. They who ftr^ MSiid wiU atiilrays be led 
by thofe that fte, oi" ell^ fall iAto the DItdi : And he is i^rtain* 
ly the moftiilWeaed, th& moft ehflated, who is fo in his Un- 
derflanding! -^n'the foregoing Inftancfes, fome of the Canfes 
haare been fliei^ of wrong Afient,and howkeomlssto pafs, that 
probaUe Do£kib^9 are n6t always received wiA an Anent pro- 
toortionable to the Reafons whidhat-e to'te had fof their Pro- 
bability : But htthefto we have eonfidercd only fuch Rroba* 
litlhiesy whofe Proofs do exift, but do not appear to him who 
^embraces the Ett^or* • . 

' Lt wr 4. 7- -JV^r^^jTher^i^emafinsyetthiBlaftSort, 

j^, Pf^roi^ ^jj^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^1^^ ^^^ Probabilities appear, 

p!^i7bilim ^^ *^ plainly laid before them, do not ad- 
\uhere6f^ °**^ ®f *^ Cottvifison, nor yield irnto manifefl. 

Rcafonfe, but do cither 4ir'e%€/^fi»lpend their Af» 
fent, or give it to the le& pre^able Opinio^. And to this 
Danger are thofe cxpofed, who h^ve taken up vjr(mg Meafore$ 
itf PrsbaSility^ which a^e, a 

' / I. Profefi^ons fbat^re not in iiemfthts certain imdf^deM^ h^ 

y dou^ul and falfei taken upfer Frincifks. 

• a. Received Hypotfofef. 

' 3- Predonunant Pc^jjms of iHc&natiom^ 

' 4. Authority. • '• 

J f . 8. Pirfi^ The firft and firmcft /Ground 6f 
Tirfi, Douht' Probability, h the Conformity any Thing has , 
fufProp^Jiiion^ to our own Knowledge; cfpecially thatParfe 
t^enfirPri^' of ^uj. Knowledge which we have embraced, 
fipkj. and continue to look on as Principles, Thcfe 

hare fo great an Influence upon our GpJnibnSj^ 
that it ts iiftially by tnem we judge of 1 ruth, and meafure 
Probabilitj^ to that 6egree, that what is iriconfiftent with 
cmr Principles, is fo far from pafltng for probable with ns^ 
that it will not be allowed poffibleJ The Reverence borne 
to thefe Principles, is ib great, and their Authority fo para- 
mount to all other, that the Tcftimony not only of other 

Men, 
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Mttkf Init tiM Bvideiiees of lomiomi Stdfet ard often rdeded^ 
wbeii they offcc to youth amrThkg contranry to theie efta* 
bliflMcd Kiiles* How imuoh^tm Do^ne of ilintc Principlet^ 
3ad that Principlp aie not to %e pMi?ed or dueftioned, hao 
contributed to tbis» I wiH hot htoiiexamint. This I retdih' 
«ram, that one Tmtb icumdtconUsdiSt anothnr ; but wildut^ 
1 take leasee alfo* to fty, .ihac orevjr one ought very cmfMf W 
be#are whac be adinitt for o PAmifle^ to examnie it ftri£itfy 
aad. fee whtthcrho onrtain^kliDir3 it to be troe of itMf bf its 
own Eviditmpf or wbctbd: bt does ohijr ilKith Afloraocid be^ 
lieve it to be fov upon tbe Au^itj of otfaeim : Fbf bevhiath # 
flrong Biaie put iaeo his Umfaerftanding^ which wiU unatoidflblf 
mifguiide bia Aiieaty who hiKh^bibid ijirrong Piinoiplet, atidk 
baa Uiadl]! ghr«aL.btinft]f «pr;b> the A«dioiSt)rof ^asf Opiiiiotf 
ioitielf not evidently true.. : 

^ ^ 9. Thdre is nothing* more 6riiM9y^ than ehat Chikb«lf 
ibo«dd racf&^e into their Minds^Bropofitiona, (efpeciadfy about 
Matters of fiieU^ton) frooaahdii I^uetitB, Nurfe*, or thofe 
^\xt them ;. w&h being irifimnited into their unwarjr, a» 
well aa unbiaflbd Underfhindii^^ and iaftened by Degrees^ 
ire lit kft (e^ualkv whether. tJrue or falfe) riveted tb^^ by 
kmgCttftoin.ttBd EdttCntiony b^ ail Poffibilky of being 
pttlMoutf agaui*^ Eor Men^ when they are« grown up; fe-^ 
;8i^ing upon tbeir Opsfimisv ukT finding thofe of this ^ft 
to be as aneieat in^tbelr Minds as thei« very Memories, not 
having obferved their early Ihibiuation, nor by what Means 
tittf got thelht they are at)t to reverenoe them as facred 
Things, and not io fuiFer them to be prdpfaaned, touched of 

SeiKoited :. Ther look on thfoi as. the Urim and fhumrnim 
up in their Minds immediately bv G OD himfelf, to b^ 
the ereat an^ uterritig Decidersr of Truth and FaKhood^ and 
the Judges to which they are to appeal in all Mannf^ of Con- 
troverfi^; 

§. «o. This Opinbn of his Prineiplcs (let them be what 
they will) being tnc9 eJM>tfi>ii m anf on/s Mkidy' it is tttf 
to be imagmed, wtiat Reception any Propofition (ball find, 
bow clearly Socytx proved, that fhall invalidate their Autho- 
rity, or at all thwart with tbefe internal Oracles : Whereas^ 
the groiTeft Abfurdities and Improbabilities, being but agree- 
able to fuch Principlesy go down glibly, and are eafily di- 
fefted« The great Obftinacy that ia to be found in Men 
^ rmly believing xiuite contrary Opinions, though ihany times 
equally abfurd in the various Religions of Mankind, are as 

evident 
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emienff/a Proof, as tkey aie an. mitvoidaUe Confequencc of 
this Way :of R^oniti| .ftom received, traditioasd Priacipk»« 
$o that Men will difiyelief e their own fiyet, renounce the £vi^ 
deace of their Seafeg, and ^ve their own Experience the Lye, 
nfther than admit. of any thing ^difagroeing with tbefe facred^ 
Tenets. Take an intdligant RmmM^ £at from the very. 
£ift dawnine of any Notions in his Underftandingy hath ha4 
this Princtphs conftantly inotycatcd, vm. That he muft be- 
lieve as the Qiurch (i. u thofeof hisCoramvntoii) beiievest or 
that the Pc^ is ioihlliUo; and diis iie sever fo iMch as heard 
^ueftioaed, tilL*at Fortv or Fifty Years ok} he met with t>ne 
of other Piincipka; How is he fusepaitd eafily to fwallow» 
mot onlir againft all Prohabilityt but oven the clear iEvidence 
of. his Senfea*. the Dofibrine of Trw^uJ^oMtm^^ This Priiw. 
ciple has iiich an Influence on his MimI, that -he' will bdsevec 
^r to be Fleih» whidi ho fees to be Bmad. ^And what Way 
will yon take to convinoe a Man of anyinq^robable Opinioa 
he h#lds9 .wbo» with fame Philofophers, hath ladd>down this 
as a Foundation of Reafomng, That he muft believe his Rea-* 
fon (for fo Men improperly caU Argumentt drawn from their 
Frincifdes) againft his Sente \ Let an £n/^G^be principled: 
that be or his.Teacher is iniptred, and.aded by an immedistte 
Communicatimi of the dhrine Spirit, and you in vain bring 
the Evidence of clear Reafons againft his Dofirine. Whto-i^ 
ever theiefore have imbibed wron^ Principles, are not, in 
Things inoonftltem with thefe Prinaples, to be moved by the 
moft apparent ^nd convincmg Probabilities, till they aie ib 
candid and insenuotis to Ihemfelves^ as to be perfuaded to ex>« 
amine even ihofe v^y Princifdes, which many never fuffer 
themfelves to do. 

tii'QUmp^ whofe Underftandmgs are caft into a Mouldy 
tb^fis. ^^^ faftiioned jnft to the Size of a recwnd Ifym 

\ fvtbiju. The I>tl&rence between thefe and the 
former, is, that ttev vrill admit of Mattor of Fad, and agree 
with Dtflenjers in that ; but differ cmlv in /aligning of Rea- 
fons» and explaining the Manner of Operation .j^ Thefe are 
pot at d)at: open Defiance with theirfienfes, as the former ; 
they can endmre to hearken to their Information a little 
more patiently; but will by no means admit of their Re- 
ports in the focplanation of Things ; nor be prevailed on by 
rrobabilities, which would convince them,, that Things are 
not brought about juft after the fame Manner that they have 

decrccif 



decreed witbfn tl^fmfelves tliat tbey %tt. Would it n^ h» 
an infuilerabte Things for a learned Profeffoty and tbai which- 
his Scarlet would blufh att^to have ^ his Authority^ of Fotty^ 
Years jftandingN wrought out of hard Rock Grak and Lahn^^ 
with no fmall^xpence of Time and Candle, and confirmed 
•by general Tradition, and a reverend Beard, in an Inftant- 
overturned by an upftart Novelift ! Can any one tKftSt that 
he fliould be made to confefs^ That what he tauebt his Scho** 
lars Thirty Years' ^o, was all Error and Mift^e ; and that 
he A>ld them hard Words and Ignorance at a very dear Rate i 
What Probabilities, I fiiy, are fufficiefit- to- prevail in fu^ha 
Cafe? And whoever, by tbe^moft co^ntiArguments, wtU be 
prevailed with, to difrobe himfelf at once of sSThis old Opini- 
ons, and Pretences to Knowledge'^itd Learidng, whkh, with 
hard Study, he bath all his Time been labc^ring for ; and 
turn himfelf out ftark naked, in Queft afrefli of newKo* 
tiens } All the Arguments can be ufed, will be as Iktie able 
to prevail^ as-^e Wind did with the Traveller, to part with 
his Cloak, which he held only the fafter. To this of Wrongs 
Hypothefis, may be reduced the Errors, that may be oceafioned 
hy a true Hypothefi^, or right Principles, but not rightly un«^ 
derftood. There is nothing more familiar than this. The 
Inftances of Men contending for different Opinions, which 
they all derive from the infallible Truth of the Scripture, are 
an undeniable Woof of it. AH that call themfelves Chriftians 
allow the Text that fays, fiirtt:minwto carry in it the Obliga* 
tion to a very weighty Duty. But yet how very erroneous 
will one of their rracSticea be, who underftanding nothing 
hut the Fruuby t^e this Rule ^mtb one Tranflation to be 
repsnUz vous, repdit 5 or with the other faitUs Penitence^ do 
penance. 

§. 12./ Thtrdl/j Probabilities, which crofs 
Mens Appetites, znA pnvaiHng.PaJJims^ run the Thirdly ^ Pre-' 
fame Fate. j Let never fo much Probabilitv hang dminant Paf^ 
on one Sioe of a covetous Man's Realoniog, ^^** 
and Money on .the other, it is eafy to fore- — ^ 

&e which will outweigh. Earthly Minds, like Mud Walls, 
refift the ftrongeft Batteries \ and tho', perhaps, fometimes tho 
Force of a clear Argument may make fome hnpreffion, yet 
they nevertheleis ftand firm, keep out the Enemy Truth, that 
would captivate or difturb them. Tell a Man, paffionately 
yi Love, that he is jilted ; bring a fcore of Witnei&s of th<» 
x'aliboQd of bis Mtfirefsi it is xxiix to one but three kind Wot^ 
a M 
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of liers fhall itivalidate all their Teftimonies. ^mi vohmuf^ 
ficHe &eJ^mu$ I what ftdts our TViJheSy is finvardfy believed \ is, 
I fuppofe, what efery oiJc hath more than once experimented ; 
andlthott^ Men cannot always openly gainray or refift the 
Force of manifeft Probabilities^ that make againft them, yee 
yield they ndt to the Argument; not but that it is the Na- 
ture of toe Underftandlng conftantly to clofe with the morc^ 
probable Side, but yet a Man hath a Power to fufpend and re— 
ftrain its Enquiries, and not permit a full and fatisfe£tor^ 
Examination, as far as the Matter in Queftion is capable^ 
snd will bear it to be made. Until that be done, there will 
be always thefe tW9 Ways Uft of evading the moft apparent Pro^ 
haUMes.l ' . 

5- 'S- J'yr:^JLThat the Arguments being (as 
ne Memti ^ for the moft part they are) brought in Words, 
evading Prth- there may be a Fallacy latent in them y and the 
kabiUtks : Coniequenees being, perhaps, many in Train, 

Firftt$i^^ed jjjey may be fome of them incoherent, i There 
lalhcy* ' arc very few Difcourfes fo fliort, clear, and con- 

fiftent, >to which moft Men may not, with Sa- 
flsfa£tion enough to themfelves, raife this Doubt; and frooi 
whore ConviSion they may not without Reproach of Difinge- 
Buity or Unreafonablenefs, fet themfelves free with the old 
Reply, Nonperfuadebisy ettamji perfaaferis i though J cannot anjiuer, 
I will not yield. 

$.14. 5^^^»^) [Manifeft Probabilities mar 
Secondly y Sup' be evaded, and the Aflent with-hdd upon th» 
pofedJrgu- Suggeftion, That / know not yet aU that may bi 
menttfor the faid on the contrary Side./ And therefore, though 
ffturary. j j^ beaten, it is not n^flary I fhould yield , not 

knowing what Forces there are in Referve fee-* 
hind. This is a Refuge againft Convi£Hon, fo open and i<) 
wide that it is hard to determine^ when a Man Is quite ou^ 
of the Verge of it. 

(. 15. But yet there is fome End of it, aiwf 
What Proia- ^ f/lzxi having carefully enquired into all Xhi 
tikties deters Grounds of Prob^bBity and tJnfikelinefs^ done 
mimikoAJent^ his utmoft to inform himfelf in all Particulaor 

fairly, and caft up. the Sum tptaJ pn both Side^ 

may in moft Cafes come to acknowledge, upon 
*e whole Matter, on Which Side the Probability refts ; where- 
in fome l^rpofs in Matter of Reafpn^ being Suppofitions up-^ 
5>n univerfal Experience, are fo cogent and clear, and foma 
7eftiiiianies in Matter of Fa^ft fo univerfal, that he cannot 
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rrfufe Ms Af^eat* So that, I thin):, w^ ipay conclu4e, that in 
Proppfitions^ where, though the Proofs in View are of mofi 
MeiDeot, yet there are fu£cient Grounds to fufped, diat there 
is either Fallacy in Words, or certain Proofs, as conr&der|tble^ 
to be produced, on the contrary Side, there AfTenl^ Sufpeace, 
pr DiUent, are often voIuntfVy A(^ion$ : 'But w/&fr/ the Proofs 
are fuch as make it highly probable^ and ther€ is. not {\x&9 
cient Ground to fufpe6]t that there is either Fallacy of Words, 
(which fi^r ^nd ferious Coniideration may difcover) nor 
equally valid Proofs yet undifcovered hM^nf. ipn the other Sid^ 
(which alio the Nature of the Thing m^y, inibpie Cafes, 
make p^lain to apo^fiderate Man) there^ I diink^ ^ Many whf 
has weighed them, tun Jcarn rcfufe his AJfent to tb^ Side 0^ 
which the greater Prol>ability appear^* Whether it be pro- 
bable, that a promiscuous Jumble of Printing Letters fhonU 
often fall into a Method and Order, which inpuld ftamp om 
Paper a coherent Difcourfe \ or that a blind Ibrtuitouii Coa» 
courfe of A^oms, not guided by an underftaiyii^g Agemtt 
ihould frequently cooflitut^ the Bo(^ic9 of any Species of Ani- 
mals. In thefe and the like Ca&s, I think, no btdy that con- 
fiders them, can be one. Jot at a Stand, wl|ich ^ide to tak^ 
Aor at all waver in his A(&nt. Lajlljy When there can be na 
Suppofition, (the Thing in its own Nature indiflerentt and 
wholly depending upon the Teftimony of Witpefle^) that theiir 
is as fair Teftimony againft, as for tlie i4a$Ur of faff attcfled ^ 
which by Enquiry is to be learned, %k g. wbe^)f|r there waa / 
1700 Years ago luch a Man at R^me as Julius Ca/ir : In att 
fuch Cafes I fay, I think it is not in apy rational Man's Pow^ 
to refufe his Afl^nt : But that it neceflarily follows, f nd clofe$ 
with fuch Probabilities. In oth^r lefs clear Cafes, .1 think it 
is in a Man's Power to fufpend his Ailent ; and perh9ps, con- 
tent himfelf with the Proofs he has, if they fayour the OnL- 
nion that fuits with his Inclination or Interefl:, and fo rtop 
from farther Search. But that a Man (bould afford his AfTeuC 
to that Side^ on whfch the lefs Probability appears to hiin» 
feems to me utterly impracticable^ and as impoifible, as it ia 
to believe the fame Thing probable and ia)probable ^t tl^p 
£ime Time. - 

§. 16*/ As Knowledge ia no mor^ arbitrary ff^igre it i/ iii 
than Perception; fo, I think, Aflent is no ourP^^er^^ 
more in our Power than Knowledge.! When fufpeiUiu 
the Agreement. of any two ldw$ appears to our 
IKlindsy whether immediately, or by the Affiftance of Ke^- 
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fbfiy I can no more refiife to percme^ no more atr^id khofr-^ 
ing it, than I can avoid feeing thofe Obje£b which I turn 
mv Ejres to, and look on in Day-light: And what, upon 
full Examination, I find the moft probable, I cannot deny 
mv Ailent tb. /But though we cannot hinder our Knowledge^ 
' vnere the Agreement is once perceived ; nor our AlTent^ 
where the Probs^bility manifeftly appears upon due Confide- 
lation of all the Meafures of it ; yet we can hinder both Know-- 
ledge and AffaA^ hfto^ing cur Enquiry^ and not employing our 
Faculties in the Search of any Truth. If it were not fo. Ig- 
norance, Error, or Infidelity, could not in any Cafe be a 
Fault. / Thus in fome Cafes we can prevent or fufpend our 
Afient : But can a Man, verfed in modern or ancient Hiftory^ 
doubt whether there be fuch a Place as Romey pr whether 
tiiere was fuch a Man as Jtdius Cafarf Indeed there are 
Millions of Truths, that a Man is not, or may not think 
himfelf concerned to know, as whether our King Richard the 
Third was crooked-backed, or no ; or whether R^er Bacon 
Hifas a Mathematician, or a Magician. In thefe and fuch-like 
Cafes, where the Aflent, one w ay or other, is of no Im* 
portance to the Intereft of any one, no Adion, no Concern* 
ment of his following, or d^nding thereon, there it is not 
jRtange that the Mind (hould give itfelf up to the common 
Opinion, or render itfelf to the firft Comer. Thefe and the 
like Opinions are of 4b little Weight and Moment, that, like 
Motes in &e Sun, their Tendencies are very rarely taken 
Notice of. They are there, as it were, by Chance, and the 
Mind lets them float at Liberty. But where the Mind judges 
that the Propofition has Concernment in it ^ where the Af- 
fent or not Afienting is thought to draw Confequences of 
Moment after it, and Good or Evil to depend on chufing or 
refufing the right-iide, and the Mind fets itfelf ferioufly to 
enquire^ and examine the Probability; there, I think, it is 
not in our Choice to take which Siae we pleafe, if manifeft 
Odds appear on either. The greater Probability, I think, in 
^t Cafe, will determine the Aflent ; and a Man can no more 
tYoid aflentjng, or taking it to be true, where he perceives 
the greater Probability, than he can aVoid knowing it to be 
true, where he perceives the Agreement or Difagreement of any 
two Ideas. 

If thk be fo, the Foundation of Error will lie in wron{ 
Meafures of Probability ^ as the Foundation of Vice in wrong; 
Meafures of Good. 

§.17. 



§. jfjFouf^thfy^ the Fcrtjrfh, and laft wroni 
Miajure. (rf Prabahility I (ball take Noticf of, F^mthlj^ Ai^ 
and v^bich keeps in Ignorarwre Qf Error, mofe tbority. 
•People th«A ail the other, together^ is th« 
*wbic]> I h;ive mentioned in the foregoing Chapter, I meajl, 
*tl»e giving up ottr AJJint -to the i^nmi^n ucurued Opinions ti^ 
ther of otir Friends or Party, Neighboirriiood or Coimtry./ 
H<>vr many Men hare no other GrouAd for their Teoetf , than 
the Uppbkd Honeftj or Learfitng, or Nui?)ber, oF thofeof 
the famfe Profeffion ? As if honeA or bookifh Mei eouM Mt 
err ; or Truth were t^ be eftabliflyed by the Vot« of the 
Multittide ; jet this with mdft Men ferve$ the Turn. The 
Tenet has had the- Atteftation of reVereni Antiquity; it 
comes to tne with the PafTport of former Ages« and therefore 
I am fecure in the Reception I give it *, otlier Men have beei^ 
and are of the f«me Opiimon, (for that i^ all is faid) aril 
therefore it is reafonaUe forme to embrace Ih A Man mnf 
jmore juftifiably thrbw up Crofs and Pile for his Opiil^ionly 
tban take them up by ftich Meafures. AM Men are liable to 
£rror, and moft Men are, in diany Points, hy Paflion or In- 
tereft, under Temptation to it. . If wc could bit fee the feoret 
Motives that influenced the Men of Name and Learning in 
the World, and the Leaders of Parties, we Ihould not always 
-^[rtAj that it was the embracing; of Tnrth for ttsrown Sake, tha 
made them efpoufe the DoSrines they owned and maintained. 
This at leaft is certain^ there is not an Opinion fo abfurd, 
which a Man may not receivo upon Ais Ground. There is 
no Error to be named, which has not had its ProfeiTors ; and 
a Man (hall never want crooked Paths^to walknn^ if he thinks 
that he is in the rigbt Way, wherever he has the Footfteps of 
others to follow. 

5* 18' But notwithftandiing th^ great No% 
ia made in tbe World about Errors and Opi- Mmh mt ki Jfo 
nions, I muft do Mankind that Rightj a& to marty Errors 
fey, ThiTc cri n9t f$ many Mm in Srrpn^ ^nfi ^ isim^gim^. 
jtur<mg Ofimonsj .«i i$ tiinm»$Ay . juppofed. Not 
that I think they embrace the Truth; but indeed becaufe 
concenvinft thofe Doftrihes they keep fwcb a ftir about, tbey 
liave no- thought, no Opinion tt »U. For if any oa« (houKl 
a little catech>z« the gi^teft Part of the Pajtixans of moft 
of the Se(as in the Worlds he would not find, concerning 
thofe Matters tbey are fo zealous for, that they have any 
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Opinions of their own : much lefs would he have ReafoA to 
think, that they took them upmi the Examination of Argu-? 

«ments, and Appearance of Prohability, They are refolved to 
fiick to a Party that Education or Intereft has engaged thent 
in \ and there, like the common Soldiers of an Army, Ihew 

^ ' their Courage and Warmth as their Leaders dire^, without 
ever examining, or fo much as knowing the Caufe they con- 
tend for. If a Man's Life (hews that he has no ferious Re-* 
gard for Religion ; for what Reafon (hould we think, that h^ 
beats his Head about the Opinions of his Church, and troubles 
himfelf to examine the Grounds of this or that Dodrine ? 
It is enough for him to obey his Leaders, to have his Hand 
and his Tongue ready for the Support of the common Caufe, 
and thereby approve himfelf to tbofe who can give him Credit, 
Preferment or Protection in that Society. Thus Men become 
Profeflbrs of and Combatants for thofe Opinions they were 
never convinced of, nor Profelyte$ to ; no, nor ever had fo 
much as floating in their Heads ; and tho' one cannot fay there 
are fewer improbable or erroneous Opinions in the World than 
there are, yet this is certain, there are fewer that adually\allent 
to them» and miftake them fpr Truths, than is imagihedl * 



CHAP. XXL 

Of the Divifon of the Sciences^ 

§. r. Ik L L that can fall within the Com* 
Three Serts. m\ pafs of Human Undcrftandijg 

^ ^ being either, /Vry?, The Nature 
of Things, as they are in themfdves, their Relations, sind their 
Manner of Operation : Or, §ec$ndhfy That which Man himfelf 
ought to dO) as a rational and voluntary Agent, for the Attain- 
ment of any End, efpecially Happinefs : Or, ThirMj^ The 
Ways and Means whereby the Knowledge of both the one 
and the other of thefe is attained and communicated : |I think 
fcience may be divided properly into thefe three Sorts A 
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^, 7^ fi*f^,lThe Knowledge of Things, as • 
they arc in their own proper fieings, their Con- Firft^ Phy- . 
iftitutions. Properties, and Operations, whereby . $ca. 
I mean not only Matter and £ody^ but Spirits 
alfo, which have their proper Natures, Confiitutions, and Ope- 
rations, as well as fiodies. Tbis^ in a little more enlarged 
Senfc of the Word^ I call *u«-/)t», ot natural Philofiphy. The 
End ,of this is bare fpeculative Truth, and whatfoever can af- 
ford the Mind of Maa any fucK, falls under this Branch, whe- 
ther it be God himfelf, Angds, Spiri^^.Bodiesj or any of 
iheir AfFe&ions, as ISkimber a^ Eigure|^V« 
- f . 2'ISecoHJfy^ XlfMKiui^ the Skill Jl right 
applying our own Powers' and \A6bions, for Secomiljr 
the Attainment of Things good and ufefid. PraAica. . 
The moft oonfiderable under ibis Head,- ir 
Etbichy which is the feeking ottt thofe. Rules and Meafures 0/ 
kuman Actions, which kad ;to Happinef&y and the Means to 
fira£life tbem*. The £nd of this is not bare Speculation, . and 
the Knowledge of Truth ; but Right, and a Condu£k fvits^le 
to it./ 

§/ 4.J TX/Vrfi^, The third Branch may be 
called 2ii//ift»T/)tr?> or the Do^rine of SfgnSj the Thirdly f 
moft ufual whereof being Words, it is aptly 2«ft/«T/xi»* 
enough termed alfo KyytKti^ Logick^ the Buftnefs 
whereof is to confider the Nature of Signs the Mind makes 
ufc of for the Undorftanding of Things, or conveying its 
Knowledge to others J For fmce the Things the Mind con- 
templates, are none of them, befides itfelf, prcfent to the 
Underftanding, it is neceflary that fomething elfe, as a Sign 
or Reprefentation of the Thing it confiders, mould be prefent 
to it : And thefe are Ideas* And becaufe the Scene of Ideas 
that makes one Man's Thoughts, cannot be laid open to the 

S mediate View of another, nor laid ^p any where but in the 
emory, a no very £ure Rcpoiitory ; therefore to communi- 
cate our Thoughts to one another, as well as record them 
for our own Ufe, Signs of olir Ideas.^zrt alfo neceflary. Thofc 
which Men have found moft convenient, and therefore ge- 
nerally make Ufe of, are articulate Sounds, The Confidc- 
ration then of Ideas and TVords^ as the great Inftruments of 
Knowledge, makes no defpicable Part of their Contempla- 
tion, who would take a View of Human Knowledge in the 
whole Extent of it. And perhaps, if they were diftin^tly 

Z 2 weighed. 
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weighed, and daljr confiiTered, iMf would afford m anodicr 
Sore of Logtck and Critick^ tbatt wbat we kave been kichcito 
acquainted with. 

§• 5. Tbit fecmt to me Ae' flrji md wufigg*- 
Tbithtbfi wralf as well ss naUirmi Divifim of the Ob-> 
firfi Dinnfim jeds of our Underftanding* For a Man can ena-^ 
tftbeOhjjtas ploy bii Thoughts about nothiffg^ but either 
cffCmwUdgi. ^Yit Contemplation of Things themfelvca, for 
theDtfcoveryof Truth, or afamt the Thinga 
in hit own Power, which are his own hS&^a^ for the At-- 
tainment of his own Ends %4n tht 9tpu the Miivd mafces 
Ufe of, both in the one and the other, and the right Order^ 
ing of them for its clearer Infonnatron. All which three, 
viz. Things as they are in tbemfeives knowabk: jUHmts aa 
they depend on us, in order to Happinefss and the right 
tlfe of Signs in order to Knowledge, being toto Cmb difierent, 
they feemed to me to be- the three great Promces of thd 
}iitelleaual World, wfaoUy feparat^ and dUUnft one froiQ 
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"th^ firfi Nuf^er is the fagt^ thi fiiond the Se£fi(^fi i 
Vol 2. is to diftinguijh the fecund Vohm from tht 
firft. - 



Af bot of St, Martik^ Vol. 2. 

Abftrad^Pfi, p, 4 lo. 4 3. 
Puts perleft Diftance betwixt 
Utn Wftd Bjeaftfi, p. 1 20. . i 
10. . 
What, Vol. 3. p. 4. $ I 
Abftraftion how.^p. 123. 4 i 
Abftraa Ideas, why made, p. 

T^rms G^iHapt be i^raie4.on# 
of ajK)thier, Vol. ;». p. :^4. 

Accident! p. 243. i 2 
Aaions, *c h«ft Evidence of 
Mens Principle*, p. 33. J 7 
But two fortp Qf A. p. 191. i 4 
Unpleafant may be made plea- 
ianitji wad Jww^ p. 228. 5 
69 
Csnjioj b^ the (ame in different 

Places, p. 241.4 II 
Confideied ap Modes, or as 
moral jp. 930- § 15, , 
Adequate Ideas, p. 345. 4 !♦ and 
p. 346. S 2 



Ide^ VM b^vft not of mr S^C'^ 
ci^ of SubftanCe^ Voi. ^. i>. 
108. §2(5 
Affirmations m-e only iaxoii<;rc|e» 

Vol. 2. p. 7^. $ I 
Agreement ana Difagreement^of 
x)«r Ideas four fold, Vol. 2 4 
p. 122. 5 3. and p. 4^. §4^ 

Algebra, voL 2. p. 268. § 1% 

Alteration, p. 277. 4 2 

Analogy ufed in natural Philoip** 

pny> Vol. 2* p» 286* 4 23 
An^r, p. 1S8. $ 12* and 14 
Antipathy and Sympathy, whence^ 

p. 366. $ 7 
Arguments of four Sorts, i. Ad 

• 'verecundiami ^. fjl. 4 3 

2. ^</ tgnoranuenty VoL 2. p* 

306. i 20 
3* ^ bomincnif Vol. 2* i^« § 

21 
4. Jtdjudidnmj ib^ 4 ^2 
Arithmetictc the ufe of Cyphers in 

A. Vol. 2. -p. 174. 4 J 9 
Artificial things are moil of.thexh 

colleftive Ideas, p. 27 1 . § 3 . 
Why we are lefs in. Confuj 

• fion about A. Things than 

Z'3 abott€ 
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about lutnraly VoL z. p. 65* 

Sao 
Haire diftiiid Species, ih. 41. 
AHent to Maximt, p. 16. § 10 
Ujpon hearing aad aodCTftaDdr 
ing the Tenns, p. 21. § 17, 

A Af aijc of SelfEvidence, p. 

21. § 18 

Not of Innate, p.^'zf-. ( iS. p« 

22. S 19- P- «7' § «6f 27* 

Is to Pfopofitions, Vol. 2. p. 

272.43- 
Ou»t to be propotdoned to 

the Proofs, VoL 2, p, 316. 

f ' 

Aflbciation of Ideas, p. 364. 

Thu AiTociation how made, p. 
365. J 6 

111 Effeds of it as to Antipa- 
thies, p. ^66. S 7. p. 367. 
§8. p. 369. S 15 

And thir in Seas or Philofophy 
and Religion, p. 370. § 18 

Its ill Ipiloences as to intellec- 



tual Habits, p. 369. 5 17 
" * p. 381. S 6 
Atheifm in the World, p. 50. \ 



Aflhrance, VoL 2. p. 



ttf God's AOioH^ p* ^. § 
12 

Blind Man, if made to fee, wonkL 
not koom fHuch a Globe,, 
which a Cabe hj his S^it, 
thongh he knew them bjhia 
ToQch, p. 107. 4 8 
Blood, how u appears in a Mi- 

crofcope, p 255. § 11 
Bivtes have no nmveriai Ideasi pw. 
120. 4 10, II 
Abftradtoot, p. 120. S 10 
^Body, we have moie primar% 
ideas of Body, than of Spi-- 
lit, p. 259. 4 i5 
The primary Ideas of Bodj% p. 

100. S 17 
The Extenfion or Cohefion of 
Body as hard to be under- 
flood, as the Thinking of 
Spirit, p. 26 1, 262, 263. ^. 
23, 24, 25, 26, 27. 
ybniaz of the B. by B./as 
harcf to bennderfiooii aa bjfc 
Spirit, p, 264. § 28 
What, p. 1-31. } II 
But, its feveral Significationsa^ 
VoL 2. p. 73. 5 5. - 



Atom, what, p. 281. J 1 
Authority relying on others Opi*- 
nions, one great Caafe of 
Error, Vol. z, p. 337. J 17 



B 



BEings, but two Sorts, Vol. 2. 
p. 242. } 9 
The eternal B^ing mud be 
cogitative. Vol. 2. p. 243. 
i 10 
Belief, what. Vol. 2. p. 274. 

J3 
To be withottt Reafon, is a- 
gainft our Duty, Vol. 2. p, 

Beft m oar Opinion, not a Rule 



CApacity, p. 1 27-. f 3* 
Capacities, to know tHeirr 
. . Extent ttfefuU p* 2. J 4 
To cure Scepticifm and Idler 

nefs, p. 4. f 6 
Are fuited to ourpraTent State^ 



P- S- f 5. 
ule, 



Cauie, p. 17S. § I 

And Efted, it. 
Certainty. dq>ends on Intuition, 
VoL 2. p. 131. ^ I 

Wherein it coniifts» VoL 2. p. 

Of Truths Vol. 2. p. 19^ . . 

To be had in vei^ fevtr Propo- 

fitiouis 
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ttiobs concerniilg Sobfaa-p 
CCS, Vol. 2. p. 200, S 13 
Whe^ to be lud» Vol. 2. p. 

211. \ 16 
Verbal, Vol. 2. p. foj. J 8 
Real, ih. 

Senfible Knowledge the Htmofl 
Certainty we have of Exift^ 
ehce. Vol. 2. p. 2<o. J 2 
Changelings, whether Nlen or no^' 

Vol. 2. p. ipo. 5 13, 14 
Clearnefi alone hindeA Confa- 

fiob of Ideasi p. 11 8. (3 
Clear and obfcare Ideas, p. 334. 

Colours, Modes of C. p. 181. (4 
Comments upon Law, wh^infi- 

liitej Vol. 2. p. 80. J 9 
Complex Ideasi how made, p. 
118. § 6. and p. 1 24. ^2 
In thefe the Mind is more than 

paiSive, p. 1 24. § 2 
Ideas reducible to Modes, Sub- 
ftances, and Relations, p. 



124. § J 
Comparing Ideas, p, 118. § 4 

Herein Men excel Brotes, ih, 5. 
Compounding Ideas, p. 125. J 

6 
In this is a great Difference 

between Men and Brutes, 

pi 25. §7 
Compuinon^ p* 19$. ^13 
Cohfidencc, Vol.. 2. p. 282. f 

7 
Confttiion of. Ideas, wherein it 
conftfts, p. 335, 336. § 5, 
6,7 
Caufes of C. in Ideas, p. 336, 

337» 338. §7*8,9, 12. 
Of Ideas grounded^ on a Re- 
ference to Names, p. 338. 
S 10, 11, 12 
Its Remedy, ib, § 12 
Confufed Ideas, p. 335. \ 4 



Confcience is dctr Own Oplilion 
of oar own Adiions, p. 33. 

Confdoofnefs the fame. 

C. probably annexed to the 
fame individual, immaterial 
Subflance> p. 296. § 25 
Necefiary to thinking, p. 71* 
72. J 10, 11. and p. 77. 
J 19 
What, p. 77. § 19 7 
Contemplation, p. iii. $ i 
Creation, p. 277. % z 
Not to be denied, becaufe we 
cannot conceive the Man- 
ner how, VoU 2. p. 249. ( 

D 

DBfinition^ why the Genus is 
ufed in Tiz. Vol. 2. p. 11. 
§10 
Defining of Terihs would cut- off 
a great Part of Difputes, 
Vol. 2. p* 96. § 1 5 
Demonftration^ Vol. 2. p. 133. 

*3 

Not to clear as intuitive Know- 
ledge, Vol. 2. p. 133. § 4, 
6, 7 

Intuitive Knowledge neceffary 
in each Step of a D. Vol. 2. 

^P- i34- Si 

Not limited to Quantity, Vol. 

2. p. 134. §9 
Why that has been fuppoied^ 

ih. p. 135. J 10 
Not to be expeaed in all Cafes, 

Vol. 2. p. 256. ^ 10 « 
What, Vol. 2. p. 273. § I 
Defire, p. 187. §6 

Is a State of Uneaiinefs, p. 

204,205. ^31,32 
Is moved only by Happinefs, 

p. 210. S 14 
Z 4 How 
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c Howfar^ p. tii. §•43 
How t6 be rs«led, p. 1^13. § 

46. 
Miiled bf wrong Judsnentii R. 

Di^UoofirAes how to W made. 
Vol. 2, p. 11S* h *5» 

The FoiMld^iiion ^fiim* gene- 
ral Maxims, ihU. 
Difcourfe cannot b« b«cween invo 
Men who JMi^ dt^rant 
Names for the fane Idoa;, or 
liferent Meas for the bfsit 
N«Ms, p. 89. 4 5 

gcfcair, p. 287..§., ii 
lipbution, p. 240. § 10 
Difputing. The Art of D. pre- 
judicial to Knowledge, p. 

_355» 356> 357' §6,7*8,9 
Deftroys 'th« Ufe of Laag^«g«, 
. . VcJ. ». p. 94, iio, IS 
Difpates whence, p. 13^. % 28 
MiiltipUcHy of D. owmg to the 
Abiife of Word*, Vol. 2. p/ 

lOI. § 22 

Are moftaJH>Qt Uie Signification 

of Words, Vol. 2. p. 109. §7 

The Way t» leOen Ds. Vol.. 2. 

. ^ P- 2.37- § 13. . 
Diiiance, p. 127. § 3 
Dtftiafti<M8s» p. 33S* §4 
JDivifibiliQ^ of Matter incompre- 

henfible, p* 266. § 31 
I>rcaining, p. 183. § i 

Seldom in ibme. Menj p. 74^ § 

Dreams for the mofk Part irratio- 
. iial, p. 75. § 16 
In D. no Ideas but of Senfa- 
tion or Reikdion, p. 7^. § 

Puratioii, p». I4X>9 § 1, 2 

' When^ we got the Idea of Du- 
. ration, p. 141, 142. § 3, 4, 

5/ * . . ... 



Not from I^ation, p. ^.;. f 

> 16 

Its Mcj^fuic, p. 146W \ 7, 9 

Any r^ttlar Periodical Ap^ 

peajrances, p. 146, 147. § 

19, 20 
None of its Pkafnies kMm% to 

b^exa^, p. ^41* Ml 
We oai^ ^uefs tncm eqi^al by 

the Train of oiur ideafi, p. 

148. i 21 . 

Minutes, Days, Years, (sTc JK3t 
neee^ry ,co IhuaxioB, p. 

149- i «3 
Change of the Meafurcs of D. 

change not the notion of i^ 

P- 49- § »3 

The Meafores of D« as the Re- 
volnti^oas of the Sun, may be 
af^ie4 to D. bdbre the Sun 
exiAed, p. 150, iji. § 25, 
26,27 \| 

J), without ocginning, p. 15 1 . 

§ 27 
How we m&y meafur^ D. p. 

151, 452. § 28, 29, 30 
Recapitulation concerning our 

Ideas of D. Time, and £ter*> 

And fixpaniion compaced^ p. 

«54 
They mutually embrace each 

other, p. 202. § iz 
Coniidered as a Line, p.. i6i, 

§11 
Duration not conceivable -by tis 
• without a Succeffioa, p. 1 63 • 

§12 



EDucation partly Canfe of 
Unreafonablenefs, p. 364. 

* 3 
Efledi, p. 255. § II 
Enthufiafix),* Vol. 2^, p. 316. 

Dc- 
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IMbAed» VoL t. p. 51!. { 

Its rife, H., § 5 

GuDOMi f>f. PtfrTuftfioft malkbe 

examined/ a|id kow. Vol. 2. 

p. 3?j. § 10 
'Rrmncu of it n» ^fidfent 

Proof, Vol. 2. p. 522, 323. 
' ^§^2,13 
^ Satthifiaiin £uls -of tke £vi- 

dcyict itpieteaife to. Vol. 2« 

p. 321. § II 
Sovy^ p;888;^t3» 14: . ^ 
firmr, what. Vol. 2. p. 325. § 

I 
CattfoBiif Exror, «(« 
\. Want of Piywfty VoL 2. p. 

326. § 2 
:». Want of SkiH to iife them, 

«*. p. 338. * c 

3. Wa»t of Wifl tp ufe diem, 
\ Ht^ pv 339. §5 

4. Wrong Mettfiifes of Enrta- 
bilityi H. p* 330. § 7 

FWer Men aflSnic to £nort» 
d«in is lappQfed» f^ pu 337* 
S18 
SBtece, red and nomiaal. Vol. 
2- p. 21. § 15 
Sttfp0fittoia of aninfielligible 
real EiTences of Species of 
no life, iL |K 22. % 17 
Rcftl and oon»i&al £. in iimple 
Idia$ and Modes always the 
< lane, in Subfianees always 
di^rent, ih, p» 23. § 18 
Eflencee, how ingenccaUe and 
incofruptible. Vol. 2. p. 23. 

Speci&ck £a. of mixed Modes 

are of Men's making, and 

how, r»i. p. 32, 3^ 
Though arbitrary, yet not at 

raeadom, ih. p. 35* § 7 
of mi^ed Modes, why called 

Notioiis, ih. p. 38. % 1 2/ 
Wh?i|t, V4?L ;». j>- 42, M 



p. 44. 
p. 46. 



Relate osdy to ^fed«l» ih p. 

43- 1^ - . 
Real EfTences v^4)at, ii^. 

We know them jDiOty fi. 

§9- . 
f Oiur 4>wfick JS^^ of ^ftt 

/40Kr^/ aiie fiothinf •but Col- 

leaioos .of .ifnfiWf ldfeas» 

Vci. 2. p. Sl.'§ 21 
NoBunil Aar' wwk 'by \the 

Mmd^ ih. p. i;4. f 26 ' 
... B«t not akog«Mff afUl^ly» 

ih' p. 57- * ^* 
. Difcreni tn Areiral MeQ» j|^. 
UpmiMoI-EBi, of Sfthftmm^ how 
.madfti ii. <^ 47. ( a6» 49 
. Aoe urecy varioiu, ih. p. ^8^59. 
§30*51 

;die Nme &u^iin% Vol. 2. 

p. 14. §12 
Is of Man's roeWnj, Vel. *. 

p. «9. i. 14 
But ^ottftded t».<tbe Agtroement 

of Things^ Vol. z. p • 17. 

Real EfTences tleterjome not 

- OUT &MC1IQS, /nttf • 

• Every diai^a; ahftcaa Idea 

with a Name, is a difHnd 

EfTence of a dtfUn^ %ecies. 

Vol. 2. p. i^k i 14 
Real EiTencea •f Snbftances not 

to he known. Vol a. p. 

208. § 12 
iEifeueiai, what. Vol. 2. p. 42. § 

2. and p. 44- § 5 
Nothing Meiitial to {ndivi* 

duals. Vol. 2. p. 43. §4 
But to Specios, Vol. 2. p. 44. 

§ 6 
Effeatial Difleftnce, what, Vol. 

2. p. 44*^:5 
Etemat Veaties» VoL z. p. 25S. 

f H 

Eternity in our Disputes, and 
Reafon- 
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Whc 



ftetfeiiiiigs aboat it» why 
we are apt to Uunder, p. 

HO. § IS . ^, 
hence we get its Ideas, p. 
151. f aS 
£vil» what, p. 21 o. $ ^2 
Bxiftence an Idea of Senfadon 
and Refleftion, 0. 94^ 7 ^ 
Oar own £• we know intoi- 

tively. Vol. 2. p. 23d. % 2 
i^nd cannot doubt of, ib. 
Of crcaied Things, knowable 
only by our Senfes, Vol. a. 
p. 250. S I 
Pad £. known only by Me- 
mory, Vol. 2. p. 256, (11 
Eipanfion boandleis, p. 154. $ a 
Shoald be applied to Space in 
general, p. 138. § 27 
Experience often helps i^s where 
we think it does not^ p. 107. 

Extacy, p. 138. $1 
Exteniion, we have no £fBnft 
Ideas of very great or very 
little E. p. 341. § 16 

Of Body incomprehenfible, p. 
261. §2J 

Denominations from Place and 
E. are many of them Rela- 
tives, p. 279. S 5. and p, 
127. % 2 

And Body not the &me thing, 
p. 131. §11 

Its Definition infignificant, p. 

153- i>5 
Of Body, and of Space, how 
difiingoidied, p. 89. (. 5. 
and p. 138. §27 



FAcuIdes, of the Mind firft ex- 
erdfed, p. 122. § 14 
Are but Powers, p. 192. ^ 6 
Operate not, p. 197, 198, $ 
18, «• 



Faith and Opinion as i^^pHk* 
ed from Knowledge, what 
Vol. 2. p. 274. $ 2 
And Kniowleage, their DiA* 

rence, ib. § 3 
What, Vol. 2. p« 287. S 14 
Not oppofite to Rcuon, Vol. 

. a.jp. S07-§H 
And Reafon, VoL 2« p. 308 
. Ascontra-diitinguifliedtoRea* 
fbn, what, yoh a. p. 308. 

Cannot convince us of anjr 
thine contrary to one Rea* 
fon. Vol. 2. p. 311. ^5, 6, 8 

Matter of F. is only Divine 
Revelajdon* Vol. 2* p. 312. 

Things above Reafon are only 
proper Matters of F. Vol. a. 

Falihood, Vol. 2. p. 199. §9 
Fear, 187. S 10 
Figure, p. ia8. § 5» 7 
Figurative Speech, and Abufe of 
Language, Vol. 2. p. io6. 

Finite and Infinite Modes of 
Quantity, p. 167. § i 
All positive ideas of Quanticy 
P.p. 171. §8 
Forms, fubftantial F. diftingui(h 
not Species, VoK 2. p«.ii. 
§ 10 
Free^ how far a Mai^is free, p. 
199. § 21 ^ 
A Man not free to will, Or 
not to willy p. 200. § 22, 
23, 24 
Freedom bebngs only to Agoits. 
p. 1^8. § 19 
Wherem it confifts, p. 202. $ 
27 
Free-will Liberty bdongs not to 
. thc.WilU p 195. S 14 - 
Wherein conMs that which is 
xalled F. p..ai4. § 4^7 

G 
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^"^Encxal Ideas hxm madr^ p* 

VJ »*9 §9 

knowledge of what, VoLi^p. 

PrQpoiitions casmot be known 
to be true, without know- 
ing the £i{ence of the Spe- 
cies, Vol. 2. p. 291* S 4 

Words how made, VoL a* p. 

Belongs only ta Signs, ih. p. 

12. S II 

Gentlemen ihould not be ignorant, 

Vok 2. p. ^29. 16 ' 
Genus and Species what. Vol. 2* 

p. 11. i so 
Are but tatin Names for Sorts, 

Vol. 2. p. 36. § 8 
Is but a partial Conceptions of 

what is. in the jpecies,. VoL. 

2. p. 6. % 32 
And, Species adjuHed to the 

end of Speech, VoL 2. p. 

6k § 3j 
And Species are made in order 

to general Names,. VoL 2^. 

P-64. *39 
Gencra^on, p. 277.. § 2 
God immoveable, . becaufe infi- 

ni^,. p^ 260. § 21 
Pills Immenfity, as well as 

Eternity, p. 155. §, 3 
His Duration not lika that of 

the Creatures,^ p. \6x. § 12 
£kXi Idea of Qod not innaie, 

p. 50. § & 
Xhe exigence of God evidi;nt 

and obvioiM to Nature, p. 

5*- § 9 
The Notion of a God once got 
is the likelieft to fpread, and 
be coiitinued, Pv52» S4- § 

9» «o ' 
(dea of G. late and imperfedt, 
p. 56. § 13. 



Contraiy, p. 57. %ic 

Inconiiftent, p^ 57. $ 1$ 
The beft Nouons of God jgot 

by Thought and Appkcai* 

uon, p. 58. § 15- 
Notions of God frequently not 

worthy of him* p. 58. § 

16 
The Being of a God certab, iB. 
Aa evident as that the three. 

Angles of a Triangle are 

equal to two right ones» 

p. 65. §22 
The Being of a God demon* 

ftrable, VoL z. p.. 239, 241^ 

i 1, 6 
More certain than any other 

£xiilence without us,, VoL 

2. p.. 241 . 4 6 
. The Idea of God not the onlv 

Proof of his Ejdilence, i/. 

^ The Being of a God the Foun- 
dation of Morality and J>ir 
vinity, it* 
Not Material, VoL 2. p. 245^* 

How we make our Idea oF 
God,, p. 267. § 33, 34 
Gold is fixed ; the various Signi- 
fication of this Proportion, 
VoL 2. J). 70. §50 
Water ftraincd through it^ p. 
88. §4 
Good and Evil> what, p. 185. 
§ 2 
The gijeater Good determine9> 
not the Will, p. 205. ES'r. 

§ 3S» 38. 44 
Why, p. 212. § 44, 46. p. 222. 



§ 59» 60, 64, 65, 68 
1 wo-fold, p. 223. § 61 
Works on the Will only by 



Defire, p. 213. §^46 
Defire of Good how to be raif- 
ed,.p. 21.3. §46,47 

H 
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. H 

HlMt, p. 240. 4 10 
Habitmal A^ljooar. pids o£t$n 
witliout oar Notice^ p. 

Hairi how it appears in a jyCccpf- 

^ ■Copc^P255-1«« ^ . 
Hap|nocfs,^at, p. 210. §42* 
What H. Men purTue, p. 21 1. 

^ 543- 
How. we fome to reft m nar- 
row H. p. 222. 4 S9 
Hardntsfs, wliar, p. 88. § 4 
Hatred; p. 186. § 5. and p. i8S. 

Ifcat asxd C0I4, how the Scnfa- 
tion of thm both is prodAC- 
cd "by the fame Water, at the 
fame time, p. 101. 4 2^ 

Hiftory, what Hiftory of moft Au- 
thority, Vol. 2, p. 2S4. ^ 1 1 

Hope, p. 1^7. 4 9 

Hypothefes their Ufe, Vol. z. p. 
267.^13- 

.. Are to be buijt on Matter. of 
Fad, p. 71. 4 10 - 



ICE and Water, whether difiJn^ 
Specks, Vol. 2. p. 49 § li 
Idea, what, p. 97. § 8 

Is their Original in Children, 

p. 48. § 2 
None innate, p. .59. 417 ' 
Becaafe not remembered, p. 6 1 . 
§ 20 
• Arc what the Mind is employed 
about in thinking, p.^i. ^ 1 
AH from Senfation andKeflec* 

tion, p. 67. § 2 
Their way « getting, obfcrya- 

ble in Children, p. 69. §16 
Why ibme hav« more, Ibme 
fewer, p. 70. § 7 



Of Refledioii got late, kd in 

fomc very negligentty, p. 

70. 5 8 
fTneir Bmnning and iiicreafe 

in Children, p. 78. ^ ^19 
'1 22, «3, 24 
They- Original and SenTation 

and Refleftion, p. j^ % 24. 

•Qf one Senfe, p. ^85. 5 I 

Vant Names, p. -85. 4 « 

Of more^a^ one Senfe, p. no. 

•- *i • 

Of Refle6iion, p. 51. § i 

Of Sen-fotion and 'Hefiedion^ 

tin J. 
As indieMindy and inT%ing9 
inuftlie diftin^aijhed, p. 97^^ 

Whieh firft accidental, fiot 
material to know, p. jo6. 

Of Senfation sthercd try ifie 

• Judgment, p; 107. 4^ 
Principally thofe of Sight, p. 

io8r § 9 
Of Reflection, p*i22. § 14 
Simple Idea Men agfee in, p« 

J39. §28 
Move in a regular train of our 

Minds, p. 144. f 12 
That have Degrees,* want 

Names, p. iSi. ^6 
Why fome have I'^unes, and 

others not, p. 1-82. § 7 
Original, p. 234. §73 
AH complex Ideas relblvaWc 

into fimple, p. 254. ^ 9 
What Simples have heen moll 

modified, p. 254. § 10 
Oar complex Idea of God, 

and other Spirits, common 

in every thing btit Iirfinity, 

p. 268. 'J 3:6 
Clear and obfcure, p. 334. § 2 
• Diftinft and cottfukA, p. -335. 

May 
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MIy be eletr lA IMM Patty mA 
oofcsse PL afiotberf pr. 339. 

lUal an4 fiuitaf(kal» p. ^^. 

§1 
Simple 9Xt aU real^. p. 4$, $ 
' ■ a 

And adequate, ibid, 
WltfirJdfi^ of itoxt Miidaa.and 

.lantalttcai, 9^ ^44^ ^ 4^ 
W&at Idea of Subdanecs are 
' fentaftieali p* 345. ^ ^ 
Adequate and uadeq«a(ey p. 

345- ^ I 
How laid to be in Tlunga^ . p; 

Modes are jdl adequate. ideas, 

P- 347- 2§ 3 
UiHifs aie ffeftrr^ to SCasiMV 

Of Sttkbanata iaadeiq[aate, p. 

353- *•"• '•• 

1 . As referred t^ leak Eifences, 

p. ^44* § 6^ 7 , 

2. As referred to a Colkftion 
of fimpie Ideas, p* j$i* f 
8 

Sinlple Ideas are perfed Ijctq- 

^rtt, p. 553- § ** 
Of Subflanoes are perfed \k' 

tVT^ ib. 4 1 3 
Of Modes are perfeft Arche^ 
. typei, p. 354. % 14 
True or falfe, ib, 
Wbea falfe, p« 36a. ^c. % zii 
. ia, 23,H.«5 .^ , 

As bare Appearances ift the 

Mind, neither truer nor falfe, 

P- 345' § 3 
As referred to otber Men's 
Ideas, or to rdal Exiftence, 
or to real Effisnces. n^ be 
true or falie, p. 335. § 4, 

fho Reafon of fach Reforence, 

p. 356. §6, 7,. 8 
Simple Ideas referred to other 



Men^ji Me^ar kdl aft to be 

falfe, p. 357. ^9 
Caaplex oails in tttft* teiped 

suMi apt to.M fiili:i*«%>ed- 

ally thofe of mixod Modes, 

p. j/5. *ii 
Simple Ideas: rtferledta £xif- 

teikde am Jtt tite^ p/ 5|(9l § 

i4» »6 
nrKoogk aot Refembkatfes^ p. 

359- ♦ i? 
Tlabugh tbe^ itroaid be dife- 

reoc ta* diffisttnt Mm^ -^p. 

559; ^19 ■ ^ . 
Complex Ideas of Modes are 

astvae, -p'^p^. § if 
Of Sdbftancei, wken falfe, p. 
; ,3;fij. *a6 

When right of wrong, ifc 
That Wfr are uaaa^bio of, 
' Vol. 2x p. 177/ ^2:3 • 
That we cannot attasa, bccaufe 

of idieirReaiotiteda, Vei:(2. 

p.. 178. Sa4 . 
^ Bacaiaft of thttr Mkiotcnafs, 

• Voh 2U p. 79. ^ 2J • 

Simple have a j;cal Coalrn'mity 
' to Tilings, YoLa..p.rS6. 

*4' 
And all otherB bntof.Snbftan- 

ces, ib. § 5 ) 

Simple cannot be gd b^r Words 

olFDefinitioR^ Vol. 2. p. 28. 

But only by Experience,; Vol. 

t.p. 50.114 '• 
Of mixt Modes, > why mc^ 

compoiuided^ Vai. a. p^ 39* 

§ 13 ; ' • 

- 6pect6ck of mxed Medesy how 

at iirft made, Inftance in Ki* 

fuiah and JSTmk^ Voi. a/ p, 

66.^ 44, 4«; 

Qf Subftances, laAaaoe. m Za-^ 

habf Vol. 2^. p. 69. § 47 
Simple Ideas and Mo«ie»have , 
all abllra^, as well as con- 
crete 
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^ ciBte Nanes, VoL z. f, 74. 

Si 
Of Subftances lunre icaroe any 

concrete Names, Vol. 2. p. 

74. 4 2 
Different in difierent Men, VoL 

2. p. 82. S 13 
Onrldeaf almoftall relative^ p. 

190- * 3 
P^rticalar are firft in the M ii^d. 

Vol. 2. p. 116. §9 
General are'imperfcA: i^« 
How poiitiye Ideas may be 

from private Caufes* p. 96. 

*4 

Identical Propofitions teach no- 
thing* Vol.. 2. p.. 229. § 2 

Identity^ not an innate Idea^ p. 

4?- *3»4»5 
And Diveriity* p. 280. 
Of a Plant wherein it confifts. 

jp. 282. * 4 • 
Of Animals, p. 283. f 5 
Of a Man, p. -283. S 6> ^ 
. Unity of Siibflaace idoes not iaU 

ways make the fame Iden- 

tfty. p. 284. S 7 
Perfonai Identity, p. 286« f 9 
Depends on the fame Confci- 

oa(hefs, p* 287. f 10 . . 
Continued £xiilence makes 

Identity, p. 299. f 29 
. And DiveHity in Ideas, the firil 

Perception of the Mind, Vol* 

2» p, 122. § 4 
Idiots and Madmen, izr. f 12 
Ignorance, our I. infinitely ex- 
ceeds our Knowledge, Vol. 

2. p. 176. J 22 
Cafes of I. Vol. 2. p. 177. 

4 23 
. I . For want of Ideas, i^. 
2. For want of difcoverable 

Cooncdion between the I- 

deas we have. Vol. 2. p. 1 8 1 . 

i28 



3* For want of tracing €he 
Ideas we have, VoL 2. p. 
183. S 30 
JUation what. Vol* 2. p. 2S8. 

$2 

^meniity, p. 127; f 4 
How uiis Idea is got, p* i68. 

is 

fomioralities of whole Nations, 
p. 34. 4 9. and p. 35. 4 
10 

Immortality not annexed to- any 
Shape, VoL 2. p. 192. • § 

15 
Impenetrability, p. 86. 4 < 
Impofition of Opinions unreafbn* 

able, VoL a. p. 279. J 



IwKfoffihile ^ idem effi^ bf non 
ej/tf not the firil thing 
xnowii, p. 26. 4 25 

Impofiibility not an innate Idea, 

• P-48- 43 

Imprcffion on the Mind, what, 
p. 14. 5 5 

Inadequate Ideas, p. 34; ^ % i 

Incompatibility, how far know- 
able, VpL 2. p. 171. § 1 5 

Indi'oiduati^ms Prindfium^ is Ex« 

- * iftence, p. 281. $ 3 

Infallible Judge of Controverfies. 
p. 41. 412 

Inference, what. Vol. 2. p. 288, 

i *« 3» 4 
Infiiute, why the Ldea of I. not 
applicable to other Ideas, as 
well as thofc of Quality, 
fiace they can be as.often re- 
peated, p. 170, ^6 

The Idea of Infinity of Space 
or Number, and the Space 
or Number I. muft be jdutin* 
guilhed, p. 171. $ 7 

Our Idea of Infinite very ob* 
fcure, p. i^ii §8 

Number furniAiei us with the 
cleaieft 
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eleareft Idea of Infiotte^ p. 

'75- i 9 
T^e Idea of L a growing Idea^ 

p. 17 J. J 12 

Oor Idea of I. paitty pofitive, 
partty conparativey panly 
negative, {.175. § 15 

Why fome Men think they 
h^ve an Idea of infinite Da- 
ration, but ndt of infinite 
Space, p. 178* S 20 

Why Difpntes, about I. are 
nfually perplexed, p. 179. 

Our Idea of infinite has its On^ 

final in Senfation and Re* 
e^ion, p. 179. § 22 
We have no pofitive Idea of 
1. p. 134, ^c. and p. 341, 

{nfini^, why more commonly al-» 
lowed to Duration than to 
Expanfion, p. 155. §4 

How applied to God by iis, p. 
167. 54 

How we get this Idea, ih^ 

The I. of dumber. Duration, 

and Space di^rent Ways 

confidered, p. 161. 5 10, 11 

Innate Truths muft be the firft 

known, p. 27. ^ 26 

Principles * to no Purpofe, if 
'Men can be ignorapt or 
doubtful: of them, p. 37* f 13 

Principles of my Lord Herbirt 
examined, p. 40. ( i j 

Moral Rules to no Purpofe, 
if eiFaceable or alterable, p. 
43- § 20 

Propofitions mail be dillinguiih- 
ed from others by their Clear* 
nefs and Ufefubdefs, p. 62. 

The Doarine of I. Principles 
of ill Confequence, p« 6^* 



taftanl, w&at, p. 145/ f 19 
And continual Change, p, x^ 

i '3> *4* ^5 

Intuitive Knowledge, Vol. a, p« 

131. § I 
Our higheft Cerfainty, Vol. z. 

p, 217, ( 14 
Iaventi<Mi, wherein St confifts^ p. 

9 

Joy, p. 187. 5 7 

Iron of what Ad^uai^age to Man- 
kind, Vol. 2. p. 265. 5 n 
Judgment, wrong Judgments in 
Reference to Good and Evil, 
p.^22^. %, 58 
Right Judgment, ib. § 56 
One caufe of wrong J. Vol. 

2. p. 278. 4^3 
Wherein it oHififts, VoU zi p. ^ 

KKowledge has. a great Con« 
nedionwith Words, Vol« 
2. p. 100. $ 21 
What, Vol. 2. p. 121. S 2 
How much our K. depends oil 
our Seofes, Vol. a. p. 117. 

AAual, Vol. 2. p. 127, f 8 

Habitual, ih. 

Habitual, twofold. Vol. 2. p. 

128. §9 
Intuitive, VoL^ a. p, 131. 

ri 

Intuitnre the deareft, ib. 
Intuitive irreiiftible, ib. 
Demonftrative, Vol. 2. p. 132* 

Of general JTruths is all either 
intuitive or demonftrative» 
Vol. 2. p. 136. § 14 

Of particular Exiftences is fen- 
fitive, ib. 

Clear Idtas do not always pro- 
duce 
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dace clear KnowM^n V«t. 

a. p. 138. iu 
What kind of K^wc have of 

Nature, p,zf 5. $l» 
Its Beginning an4 Pingrcfs p. 

|2Zv ^ |(» i6» 17^. imd p. 

19- 5 i5» »6 
Giv«ii vs In t]ie.:F«^i^t to ob- 
tain it, p. 55. J 12 . 
Men's KnowM|e.aa)or£MO 

tkeEmplojfBient of their F«- 

cutties, p. 65. ( ?a 
To be foe oaly fcy die Jp^- 

fis» of Q9r owiiL Tboeght to 

theContemplatiottorrEings, 

][xtcnt of kattan Knowledge, 

Vol. '2. f. I3<- 
Qur ](. 09ei m» leyoM <Mft I- 

deas. Vol. 2. p. 183. | 1. 
Nor beyond the Perception of . ' 

their Agreevient or Difagree- . 

menty it, ^2 
Refdbes aot tt> »& Mv Idtar, 
, Vol^ a- p, 139. § t 
Much left to the ileaUty of 
. Things, fi« i 6 
Yet very lmprev^le« if r^ht 
, ways w4»e;'tajkett* i^» 
Of Co-exiftence very narrow, 
' Vok e. p..i6S/| 9, 10^ 11 
And therefore SahiMceB very 

narrow, VpL 2, p. 170. ^ 

14, 15, 16 
Of Other JUUOMi andelec«i|tia- 

ble, Vol. 2. p. 173. ■} 18 
OfExiAence^ Vol. a. p. fj6. 

§21 
Certain and iguNec&l^ where to 

be had. Vol. 2. p. i8a. § 29 
IQ life of words 2 great hin- 
drance eflLVdu a. p, 183. 

i SO- 
GciicraU where to begoiy. Vol. 

2. p. 184. §31 
lies only in oitr Thoughts* YoK 

2. p. 209. § 13 



fMity of out £* Vd. 2. p. 

184 
jQf MMm^M Trtitha^ how 

real, Vol.- a. p. 187. 46 
Of Morality rea^ ii^ir 
Of Sabftawesk how £m real. 

Vol. 2. f . 190. ( ta 
V^lhat rnakc^ o«£ Kne4/Mge 
. naU Vol« j« p«^ iS$« i 3- 

iiidp. 1W7. i^ 
Confidexing Thioga> and noa 

Natnes, the-way lb K. Vol. 

Of Suhftances^ wnerein it con- 

What re^airad to anp tolerable 
K. of Sabftaoc^H VoL 2. p. 

W)9lJ4 

Self^endeiit» Vol. z« pi 212. 

tf Idantity and Diverfity, as 
brge 4a oar ideat» VoL 2. 
p. iM« % a. a«d pw 213. 

*4 . . 
Wherein it confifts^ ik^ 
OfCcHitlfUyoe^ vary fcaaty, 

VoL 2. >. iij. J. 5 
Qf ReUttott •( Modiea not fo 
. fcanty, iL § 6 
SX real BxiAeiice, oonc, iW> 

B^gidM in Parlkubia^ Vot 2* 

p. 118. ^11 
. btaitive of our own £»6ence. 

Vol. 2. ]{. 238. 2 
Deaoioaflrative of a God, Vol. 

3. p. 239. § I 
^proveneot of K. VoL 2. p. 

259 
Not improved by Maxisis,;/^. 

i3 
Whyfothoi^U, H^ ^a^ 
Only improved by perfefting 

and cdmpariiH| MeaSf Vol. 

a. p. aOa. ^0. attd p^ 267.^ 

H 

And 
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And finding didr Relations, 
Vol. 2, p. 262. § 7 

By intermediate Ideas, Vol. 2, 
p. 267. §14 

In Sttbftances, how to be im- 
proved. Vol. 2. p. 289. ( 

7 
Partly neceiTary, partly volun- 
taiy. Vol. 2. p. 269. § 

Why fome. and fo little, Vpl. 

2. p. 270. §3 
Ho<^ increafcd, Vol. 2. p. 

281. §6 



T Ataguages, why they change, 
X-^P- 238. 57 . 

Wherein it confifts, Vol. 2. p. 

ItsUfe, Vol. 2. p. 35. §7 
Its Imperfedions, Vol. 2. p. 

89. § I 
Double Ufe, ib. 
The Ufe of L. deftroyed by 
* the Subtility of Difputing, 

Vol. 2. p. 94. § 10, II 
Ends of L. Vol. 2. p. 102, $ 

Its Imperfections not eafy to be 
cured. Vol. 2. p. 107. % 2, 

Neceflarv to Philofophy they 
ihould be. Vol. 2. p. 107. 

*3 

To ufe no Word without a di- 
ilind and clear Idea annex- 
ed to it, is one Remedy of 
. the Imperfedions of L. Vol. 
2. p. 110. § 8, 9 

Propnety in the Ufe of Words 
another Remedy, Vol. 2. p. 

HI. § II 

Law of Nature generally allow- 
ed, p. 34. § 6 
There is, though not innate. 



Vo 



P- 37- 4 «3 
L. II. 



Its Infbrcement^ p. 326. § 6 
Learning, the ill State of L. in 
thcfe latter Ages, Vol. 2. p. 
' 89. Vc, 
Of the Schools, lies chiefly in 

the Abufe of Words, ih. 
Such Learning of ill Confe- 
quence. Vol. 2. p. 9S« 5 

Liberty, what, p. 193. § 8, 9, 
10, II, 12. aiid p. 196. § 

15 
Belongs not to the Will, p. 

100. % 14 
To be determined by the Rcfult 

of our own Delihiration^ is no 

Rcftraint of L. p.' 214. § 47, 

48, 49, 50 
Founded in a Power of fufpend- 

ing our particular Defires, p. 

214. §41, 51, 52 
Light, its abfurd Definitions, 

Vol. 2. p 27. i 10 , 
Light in the Mind, what. Vol. 2. 

P 323' § '3 
Logick has introduced Obfcurity 

in Languages. Vol. 2. p. 

92. § 6 
And hindered Knowledge, Vol. 

2. p. 93. § 7 
Love, p. 186. § 4 

M 

MAdnefs, p. 121. § 12 
Oppofition to Reafon de- 
fences that Name, p. 1 65 . 

Magifterial, the mod knowing 

are mod Magifterial, Vol. 
■^2. p. 279. §4 
Making, p. 277 ^2 
Man not the Produd of blind 

Chance, Vol. 2. p. 241. $ 

6 
The Eflence of Man is place^l 

in his Shape, Vol. 2. p 191* 

% 16 
An We 
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We koow 9ot bU real Bfmify 
Vol. 2. jp.4j. ij. ajMip-s^ 

§ 22 

The boundaries of tkf bMPian 

Speipks DQt detenninedy Vol. 

2. p. 56- 427 
What 9iake& tbe fao^ uidividii- 

aL Man, p. 294. §. ai. aod p, 

299. § 29 
Tb^ &ine Man may b« di^Brca^ 

Perfoxis, ih< 
Mathematicks, their Methods, 

Yoh 2- p* 2$2, § 7 
Improvement, VqU a* p» 268. 

Matter inff^rebenjthk boiii in its 
Cohefioa and Divifibili<y, p- 
260. § 20, lie. apd ^ 263. 
§ 27 
Wh4t, VoK 2. p. 96. S 15 
Whether ip ^s it thioiks, is not 
^0. be HnosKn, Vol. 2r p. i39« 

Cannot pr^Jiqe Mouoi^^or any 
Thing elfe. Vol. 2. p. 243. 

k IP. 
Ajid Motion cannpt pwduce 

Thought y ib. 
Not et^aaU V^l. 2,. p. 348. 

§ 18 
Maxims, Vol. 2^ p. 212. aod. p, 

224. i 12, 13, .14, 15 
Not alone Self^vident, Vol. 2. 

p. 212. § 3 
Are nqi; the ^ruth jk^fitknt^vnf^ 

Vol. 2. p. 216. i9 
Not the Fouadatipn of our 

Knowledge, Vol. 2^ p. 217. 

i 10 
Whe/c;in their ^viikn?;^ con- 

fifts. Vol. 2» p. 21.7. 4 10. 

and p. 227. \ 16 
Their Ui^, Vol. 2. p. 21a, \ 

11, 12 
Why the mofl general felf-evi- 

dent PrQpofitipQf i^v^ pals 

for M|,7(j;n^&, ^^« ; 



Ais commoaly f roofs o^ 
where ther« is nQ 9^e«d of 
Fioofr, Vol. a. p^ 226. f 

Of Uttk 9ii( with dew: TVr^p/, 
Vol. 2, p. av- 4 *6. And 
p. 228. § 19 

Oi daJig«rous ^^ u^^ dprnbtfol 
Terms, Vol. z. p 29. ^ iz 

When firft known, p. 16, § 9, 

20. § 16 

How they gw Aiftw*, p. 43. 

§ 21, 22 
Made from particular Obferva- 

tions, ib. 
Not in the Underftanding be- 

^ thi?y ai» aftqaJly, p. 24. 

N^itl^i? th<iir* T«rfp$ oor Idras 

innate, p. 24. \ z$ 
Lead k{ip\9(n to. Qbtld^m and 

illi|Brs>te Peopte. p* 27, § 

Memory, p. iii. ia 
A^WDtioo* apd ple^fi^ ftitle 
Ideas in, th«ftfem»(y>p'« 112 

i3 
And R«p^itip% p, 11^ i 4. 

and p- 113* f ^ 
J)iSwnpi»^^Uem^i p. 112. 

In Remembrance tb« Mind 
f<^flMtime9^^ye». foa^times 
pWfiws, p, 1 1 J, § 7 
Its Necefiity, p. 1 14. § 8 
D^6ft^«p, U4. V%9 
In 8rt«tiBib P^ IIS* $ 10 
Mfifi^kffifk and ^r/^/v Divinity 
filled with, aoinftriiftiira Pro- 
pofitioftv Vol* 34. p, 234. $ 9 
Ilfetbcd uftd lA Ma^ttntiiKti<;b» 

V<d. 2, p. 26^. ^T 
Mind, the QuickqeirstOf ilSiAdi- 
91^ p. lO^k i.io. 

Mi- 
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Mi{iHt6$, "Hovef^i ^scfB^ not 

Ae^fkirf to DttraMft, p. 

149. j 23 

Heracles, the Gf6uild oTAifcnt 

to Mkacles, Vol. ^. p.. 286. 

^ §13 
'Mticry, what, p. 2i&. § 42 
Modes, mixed Modfcs, ^. 235. 

J' 
Made by the Mind, p. -236. 

Someti«l€f get hf tfte Explica- 
tion of chelr Name, p. 236. 

*3 
Whence a mixed Mode has its 

Unity, p. 237. § 4 
Occafion of mi;eed Modes, p; 

237. § 5 
Mixed Moofes, their Ideas' how 

got, p. tjg. 59 
^ Modes fimple and c(Hi^lex. 

p. 125. i4 
Simple Modes, p. 127. f i 
Of Motion, p. 1 80. $ 2 
Moral Good and^vil, what. p. 

Three Rules whereby Men 
jadge of Moral Reditude, 
p. 323. § 7 

• Beifigiy how founded on ilmple 
Ideas of Senfation and Re- 
fledion, p. 329. § 14, ly 

Rules not Selfi-etidetit, p. 31. 

§4 
¥afiety of Opiniony concern- 

^ing Moral Rules, whenCe, 

p. 32.^5,6 
Rules of innate cannot, with 

publickr JUonx)ancey be tranf- 

greflfcd, p. 36. §11, 12, 

Morality cjyablc of I>fcmonftra- 
tion. Vol. 2. p. iM-4. § 16. 
and p. 174. § 18. attd p. 
263. § 8 
The proper Study of Mankind ^ 
Vol. 2. p. 265. § u 



to a Rule, p. 330. § ij 

Miflakes in Moral Anions ow- 
ing to Names, ih^ § 16 

Difcourfe in M. if not clear, 
'tis the fault of the Speaker^ 
Vol. 2. p. 114. § 17 

Hinderances , of demonftrative 
treating of M. i. Want of 
Marks. 2. Complexednefs, 
Vol. 2. p. 175. § 19 

3. Intereft, Vol. 2. p. 176. 
§ 20 

Change of Names in Morality 
changes not the Nature of 
Things, Vol. 2. p. 189. § 

9> u 

And Mechanifm hard to be re- 
conciled, p. 39« § 14 

Secured amidft Men's wrong 
Judgment, p. 229. § 70 
Motion, flow or very fwift, why 
not perfceived, p. 143. f 7, 
8, 9, 10, 11 

Voluntary inexplicable. Vol. 
2. p. 249. § 19 

Its abfurd Definitions, Vol. 2. 
p. 26. §• 8, 9 

N 

NAraing of Ideas, p. 119, 
S8 ' 
Hamrs Moral eftabliflied by Laiv^ 
are not to be varied from. 
Vol.. 2. p. 190. 5 10 
Of Suhfiances ftanding for real 
Effences are not capable to 
convey Certainty to the Un- 
derftanding, Vol. 2. p. 203. 

$5 
Standing for nominal Eflfences 

will make fome, though not 

many, certain Proportions, 

ib, p. 204. § 6 
Why Men fubftitute Ns. for 

real EfTcnccs, which they 
A a 2 know 
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know not, Vol. 2. p. 99. § 

Two falfe Suppofitiont in fuch an 
Ufe of NanieSt Vol. z. p. 

100. $ 21 

A particular Name to every 
particaiar Thing impoffible. 
Vol. 2. p. 8. § I 

And uieleisy ib, $ 2 

Pmper Names where ufed, ib* 

P- 9- * 4. 5 
SpeciAck Names are affixed, to 

the nominal Effence^ Vol. 2. 

p. 22, ^ 16 
Of fimple Ideas, and Subflan* 

ces, refer to Things, Vol. 

2. jp. 25. ^ 2 
And itandf for both real and no- 
minal EiTcnce, ib, § 3 
Of iimple Ideas, not capable 

of Definitions, ib. $ 4 
Why, Vol. 1. p, 26. § 7 
Of leall doubtful Signification, 

Vol. 2. p. 30. i 15 
Have few Afcents in Itnea pre* 

dlciimntajti^ Vol. 2. p. 31 S 

16 ^ 
Of complex Ideas, may be dc« 

fined. Vol. 2, p^ 29. J 12 
Of mixed Madesf (land for ar- 
bitrary Ideas, Vol. 2. p* 32. § 

2. ana p. 66. ^ 44: 
Tie together the Parts of their 

Complex Ideas, Vol. 2. p. 

37. J 10 
Stand always for the real Ef- 

fence, Vol. 2. p. ^9. J 14 
Why got ufually before the 

Ideas are known. Vol. 2. p. 

Of Relations comprehended 

under thofe of mixed M4V/, 

ibid, § 16 
Gtneral Ns of Subdances^ii*^ 

for Sorts, Vol. 2. p. 41. $ i 
NeceiTary to Species, Vol. s. 

P- 64- * 39 



Propir Names belong only to 
Sabftances, Vol. 2.p. 65. $ 

42 
Names of Modes in their firft 
Application^ Vol. 2. p. ()6. § 

44 
Of Subftances in their firft Ap- 

plication^ Vol. 2. p. 68, 69. 

S 46» 47 

Specifick iVa«i^/ dand for diffe- 
rent things in different Men, 
Vol. 2. p. 69. \ 48 

Are put in the Place of the 
Thing fuppojed to have the 
real EfTence of the Species, 
Vol. 2. p. 70. § 49 

Of mixed Modes doubtful of- 
ten, becaufe of the gr^at 
Compofitxon of the ideas 
they fiand for. Vol. 2. p. 78* 
56 

Becaufe 1 
• Nature, < 

Of Subftances ' _ 

caufe referred to Pattens 
that cannot be known, or 
known but imperfcdly. Vol. 
2. ]^.8i,{!fr. ^11, 12, 13,14 

In their Philofophical^ Ufe hard 
to have fettled Significations, 
Vol. 2. p. 84- § »5 ^ 

Inftance Liquor, ib.\\6 | "Y 

Gold, Vol. 2. p. 82. J 13 V - 

Of fimple Ideas, why lead 
doubtful^ Vol. 2. p. 86. § 
18 

Leaft compounded Ideas ha^ 
the leall dubious Names 
Vol. 2. p. 87. $ 19 
Natural Philofophy not capable 
of Science, Vol. 2. p. 181. § 
26. and p. 26c. S \o 

Yet very uleful. Vol. 2. p^ 266* 
§12 

How to be improved, ib. 

What 



\ they want Standards vol 
tt,ib. §7 ^^ 

>f);ances doubtful, be- 
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What has hindered its Im* 

provement,. ih* 
^Neceffity, p. 195 
Negative Terms, Vol. 2. p. 2. 

§4 
Names fignify the Abfcnce of 

poiitive Ideas, p. 96. § 5 
Mr. Neiotont Vol. 2- p. 218. 

§n 
Nothing, that Nothing cannot 
produce any thing, is De- 
nionicration. Vol. 2. p. 242. 

Notions, p 236.. 5 2 
Nuniber, p- 163 

Modes of N. the moft diftjnfl 

Ideas^ ib, % 3 
Demon tlration in Ns. the moft 

Ceterminate, ih. § 3 
The general Meafure, p. 166. 

§8 
Affords the cleareft Idea of In- 
finity, p. 172. § 9 
Komeration, wnat, p. 164. ^ 

Names neceffary to it, ih, 
Ai^d Order, p. 166. ^7 
Why not early in Children, and 
. . in fome neyer, ib. 



OBfcnrity unavoidable in an- 
cient Authors, Vol. 2. p. 
. 81. S 10 
The Caufe of it in our Ideas, 

P' 355- § 3 
Obftinate, they are moK, who 

have leaft examined. Vol. .2. 
. p. 278. § 3 
Opinion, what. Vol. 2. p. 274. 

*3 . . 
. How Opinions grow up to 

principles, p. 44. § 21, 22» 

23, 24, 25, 26 
Qf others a wrpng Ground of Af- 

fept, Vol, 2. p. 276. § 6 



Gleans, our Organs fuited to our 
State, p. 255. § 12, 13 



PAin prefent, works prefently, 
p. 225. i 64 
hs Ufe, p. 92. $ 4 
Parrot mentioned by Sir W, T, 
p. 284. 8 
Holds a rational Difcourfe, ih. 
Particles join Pairts, or whole Sen- 
tences together. Vol. 2. p. 
71. J 1 
In them lies the Beauty ef well 

Speaking, ih» § 2 
How their ufe is to be k/iown, . 

Vol. 2. p. 72. § 3 
They exprefs fome Aflion, or 
Paffion of the Mind, ih. § 4^ 
FafchaU great Memory, p. 115- 

Paffion, p. 241. §11 
Pafiions, how they lead us into ]^r- 
ror. Vol, 2. p. 284. § 12 
Turn on Pleafure and Pain, p, 

186. $3 
PaiTions are feldom iingle, p, 
209, i^9 
eption thre 



Percept; 



reefold, p. 192. % 



In Perception the Mind for the 
moft part paffive, p. 116.^ 

Is an ImprefHon made on the 
Mind, p. 118. § 3, 4 

In the Womb, ib, § 5 

Difference between it and in* 
nate Ideas, ih, S 6 

Puts the Difference between 
the Animal and Vegetable 
Kinjrdom, p. 1 20. § 11 

The ieyeral Degrees of it fh^ 
the Wifdom and Goodnefs 
of the Maker, p. 121. § 

12 



A a 3 



Be* 
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Belongs to all animals, p. (21. 

The firft Inlet of Knowledge, 
p. 122. § 15 
Perfon, what, p. 286. § 9 

A Forenfick Term, p. 297. § 
26 

The famf Confcioufneft alone 
makes the fame, p. 289. § 
13. and p. 295. § i3 

The fame Soul, without the 
fame Confcioufnefs, makes 
not the fame Fcrfon, p. 196. 

Reward and ?uni(hment fol- 
low perfonal Identity, p. 
293. i 18 
Phancy, p. 114. § 8 
Phaiitaftical Ideas, /^. 
Place, p. 1 29. % 7, 8 

Ufc of Place, p. 130. ^ 9 
Nothing but a Relative Poii- 

tion, p.' 13b. § 10 
Sometimes taken for the Spact 

a Body fills, 1^. 
TwofoW, p. 157. § 6, 7 
Pleafure and Pain, p. 185. § i. 
and p. 188. § 15, 16 
Join themfelves to moft of our 

Ideas, p. 93. ^ 2 
Why joined to feveral Adiions, 

Power, bow we come Qy its Ideas, 

p. 189. §. I 
A^Vd and paiGvc, p. 190. § 2 
No paffive Power in God, no 

aftive Power in Matter; 

both a£live and paiSve in 

Spirits, i^/V. 
Our Idea of A(Sliv« Power 

cleared from ReHec^ion, p. 

191. ^4» ^ 

Powers operate not pH Powers, 
p, 197. § 18 
. Make a groat part oixhe Ideas 
of Subilanccs, p. 25^* i 7 



Why, p. 255. M 
An Idea of Saaiauon aiid Re- 
flexion, p. 94. § 8 
Pradical Princi^tes not iftaate, f, 

29. § 1 

Not attiverfally aifented to, p. 

30. § 2 

Are for Operacioii. p. 3d. ^ 

3 

Not agreed, p. 39. J 14 
Different, p. 44. f 21 
Pritici^los not to be received 
without ftrift Examiitation, 
Vol. 2. p, 261.' J 4. and p. 

33?- § 8 
The ill Con^quenees of wrong 
Principles, Vol. 2. p. 331. 

None infiato, 1^. 9. $ i 

None unlvMally aifentsd *to, 
ibid. 

How ordinarily got, p. 44. § 
22 

Are to \q examined, p. 46. f 
26, 27 

Not innate, if the Idei^ tley 
are made up of are not in- 
nate, p. 47. 5 I 
Private Terma, Vol. ». p, 2. ^ 

Probability, what. Vol. 2. p. 
273. ^ I. and p. 274. $ 3 
The Grounds of P. Vol. a- p, 

2/S §4 

In Matters of Fad, Vo). 2. p. 
276. J 6 ' 

How we are to judge in Proba- 
bilities, Vol. 2. p. 275. ^ J 

Dificuktes in P». Vol. «. p. 

' 282. $9 

Grounds ii P. im Speculatio|}, 
Vol. 2. p. 284. 4 1% 

Wiong Meafum xa P. Vol. 2. 

„P- 3Jo» *7 

How evaded by prejudiced 

* Miads, Vol. 2 p. 334. f »3f 

: • . . Pnoofs^ 
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Proofs, VoK 1. p. 1 34. J 3 
Propemtf^ of Sfecifick ^tocus 
not known. Vol. i. p. 51. 

Of Tnings very numerous* p. 
3C2. J ID. and p. ^62. § i^ 
Propoutions tdencical> teach no- 
thing, Vol. 2. p^ 299. $ t 

Gencndd teach nothings Vol. 

• 2. p. 431. ) 4 

Wke^n a Part of thtf Defifti- 
tion is predicated of the 
Sttt]|ji?A» teabh dothing, iM. 

But, the Signification of tltat 
Word, Vol. 2. p. 234. $ 

7 
Concenung Sabft^ncea geile- 
rally eithef triflings tr un- 

Merely Verbal> how to be 

known* Vol. a. p. 236. f I2. 
Abftraft Terms predicated one 

•f another, prodace m^itly 
» verbal Ps. 1^. 
Or a pilrt of coinplex IJm ptc* 

dicated of the whole* Vol. 

2. p. 237. %i3 
Mbre Ps. merely verbal thah is 

fofpe^ed, t'L 
Univerfal Propoiitions concern 

not ExiftencCi Vol. 2. p* 

2J7. * I 
What Pt. concern Exiftence, 

Certain Propofitiods conc^tn- 
ing Exiflence, are. particular 
cofaceriiing abftraA ideas, 
may be general, Vol. 2. p. 

Mental Vol. :i. p. 196. § 3. 

and p. 198. $ 5 
Verbal, ik 
Mental hard to be treated, 

YgiI. 2. p. 196. ^ 3« and p. 

^97' 4 4 



PiHii{hment, what, P- 322. f 5 
And Reward follow CoAici- 

tHithef^, p. 293. J 18. and 

p. 297. 526 
j/tn uncoilfciotts Drunkard why 

puaiihedy p. 295. § 22 



OUality, fecondafy Qualities, 
their CoilneAion, or IncoR- 
Aflence unknown, Vol. 2. 
p. 170. J II > 
Of Subftartces fcarce ^»<^^p- 
tiMf', but by Experience, 
Vol. 2. p. 171. and p. I72. 
S I4» 16 
Of Spiritual fubftances, lefs 
than of Corporal, Vol. 2. p. 

o '73-* »7/ 

SecfOndary have no Confte^Un 
with the prihiary that pro- 
duce them, Vol. 2. p. 170. 
171. § 12, 13. and p. \%i. 

Of Subilances depend oil re- 
mote Canfes, Vol. 2. p. 
207. in 

Not to be known by Defcrij)- 
tions. Vol. 2. p. 116. i 21 

Secondary, how far capable of 
Demonftration, Vol. 2. p. 
135, 136. J II, 12, 13 

What, p. 74. i 8 

How faid to be in Things, p. 
346. § 2 

Secondary would be other, .if 
we could difcover the Mi- 
nute Parts of Bodies, p. 

^3l5i>» 

Primary Qs. p. 97. § 9 

How they produce Ideas in us, 

p. 918. f 12 
Secondary Q^ p. 98. S 13, 14, 

Primary Qs. refcmble otif 
A a 4 Ideas, 
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Ideas, fccondary not, p. 99. ^ 

f 5 15' 16 

Three Sorts of Qs. in Bodies, 
p 102. § 24 

I. r Primary, fccondary imme- 
diately perceivable, and fe- 
condary mediately perceiv« 
able, p. 104. § 25 

Secondary Qs^ are bare Powers^ 
p. 192. i 23, 24, 25 

secondary Qs; have no dtf- 
cernable Connedlion with 
the firft, p. 104. S 25 

Qaotations, how little to be 
relied on. Vol. 2. p. 248. 

R 

REalIdeas,p. 343. ^1 
Reafon, its various Sigm- 
fications. Vol. 2. p. 288. 

What, /*. 5 2 

Reafon is natural Revelation, 

Vol. 2. p. 318 § 4 
It mud judge of Revelation, 

Vol. 2. p. 323. § 14 
It mull be our laft Guide in 

every thing, ib. 
Four Parts of Reafon, Vol. 2. 

p. 301, 302 
Where Reafon fails us. Vol. 2. 

p. 314. 5 9 
Neceflary in all but I/ttmthn, 

Vol. 2. p. 30J. § 15 
As contra-diftinguimed to 

Faith, what. Vol. 2. p. 

308. § 2 . 
Helps us not to the Knowr 

ledge of innate Truths, p. 

16. § 8 
peneral Ideas, general Terms^ 

and Reafon, ufually grbv^ 

together, p. jg. §15 
Recollcdion, p. 182. \ i 
Refledion, p. 68. § f * 



Related, p. 271. f i 

Relation, p. 12. § 7. and f zyt * - 

Relation proportional, p. 320. 

Natural, p. 320. f 2 
Inilitttted, p. 5^1* f 3 
Moral, p. ^22. 4 4 
ISTumerous, ?• 33*' S '7 
Terminate it^ ungle Ideas, /i. 
Our clear Idea of Relation, p. 

Names of Rs. doubtful, p. 332* 

4 19 
Without correlative Terms, 

not (o commonly obferved, 

p. 272. § 2 
DiiFerent from the things relat-^ 

cd, p. 273. § 4 
Changes without any CJ^gein 

the Subjea, iL (5 
Always between two, p. 273. 

46 . \ 

All things capable of Relation^ 

The Idea of Relation ofien 
clearer than of the things 
related, p. ^74. ^ 9 

All terminate in fimple Ideas 
of Senfation and RtAedion^ 

p. 275- 4 9 
Relatives, p. 271. ^ i 

Some R. Terms taken for ex- 
ternal Denominations, i^ 

Some for abfolute, p. 272. § 3 

How to be known, p. 275,' § 
10 

Many Words, though abfolute^ 
are Relatives, p. 27 3. § 6 
Religion, all Men have time to # 
enquire into, VoU 2. . p. 

« 327- 4 3. 

But in many places are hinder- 
ed from enquiring, 1^. ^ 4 

Remeqibrance of great Force in 
common Uie, p. 328. 4 12 ' 
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Wtot, p. 6i. I ao. p. 113. 

f r 

Reputation of great Force in 
common Life, p. 32$. § 12 

Reftraint^p. 195. § 13 . 

Revelation an luiqueftionable 
Ground of Affent, Vol. 2. p. 

2^7. S 14 ' V 

Belief no Proof of it, vd. 2. p. 

324- * IS 
Traditional Revelation cannot 

convey a new itmple Idea, 

Vol. 2. p. 309. § 3 
Notfo fure as our Reafon or 

Scnfes, Vol. 2. p. 310, §4 

In Things of Reafon, no need 

0of Revelation, Vol. 2.^ p. 

311. i$ 
Cannpt over-rule our clear 

Knowledge, /^. and p. ji 5. 

i 10. p. 316. §9 
Mull over-rule Prahabilities of 

Reafon, Vol. 2. p. 313. §8 
Reward, what, p. 322. .§ 5 
Rhetorick, an Art of deceiving. 

Vol. 2. p. \o6. I 34 



S 



SAgaci^, Vol. 2. p. 132. §^ 
Same, vyhether Subfianct^ 
Mode^ or Concrete^ p. 209. 
^ 20 • 
Sand, white to the Eye, pellucid 
in a Mifcrofcope, p. 255. 
§ 1 1 ' 

Sceptical, no Body fo S. a& to 
doubt his own Exifience, 
Vol. 2. p. 239. ^2 
gchoc^, wherein faulty. Vol. 2. 

p. 92. § 6 
Science divided into a confidera- 
tion of Nature, of Opera« 
tion, andof Signs, ii. ; 
No Science of natural Bodies, 
Vol. 2. p. 338* i^c. 
Scripture^ Interpretations of S, 



hot to be impofed. Vol. «•- 
. p. 89. § 23 - 
Self, what makes it^ p. 292. §17 
p. 293. § 20. and p. 295, * 



nreaibnable* 



^» ?4»25 
Selt-Love, p. ^_. 

. Par^y caufe ofi 

nefs in us, ib 
Self-evident Profojltfo/tff where to 

be had. Vol. 2. p. 113. 

Neither* needed nor admitted 
Proof, VoL a. p. 228. § 

.19: 
Senfation, p* 37- f 3 
Diftingnilhable from other 
Perceptions, Vol. 2. p. 137. 

. § H 
Explained, p. loi. $ 21 

What, p. 183. f I 

Senfes, why we cannot conceive 

other ^uaUths than the Oh- 

jeSis of our Senfes, p. 83. \x 

. Learn to difcern by Exercife, 

Vol. 2. p. 116. %^i 

Much quicker would not be 

: ufeful to ust p. 2^g. §11 

Our Oi^ani of Senfes fuiced to 

: our State, p, 255. % w, 

Senfible j^nowledge is as certain 
aa we need, VoL a. p. 254. 
§8 
Gqqs not beyond the prefent 
Aft, Vpl. 2. p. 255. § 9 
Shame, p. 288. } 17 
Simple Ideas, p. 80. §1 
Not made by the Mind, p. 8i. 

§2 ^ . . . :.. 

Power of the Mind over th^, 

p. 1 12. %i 
The Materials of all Oar K^fsw^ 

Udge^ p: 94» § 10 
All pofitive, p. 95. i I 
. Very diiFerent from their ,Caa« 
fcs, p. 95, 5 2, 3 , 

$10 
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8ia «Mi iUtmt Mm, Hands 
for iiStrent AAioaii pw 49* 

S6lidky> f. 86. f i 
Infeparable from Body* p. 86. 

S I 
tj U'a Body fiUs fipaoe, p. ^ . 

Thu Ide» got by Toiidmf^4 
How. diftingttiflicfd from i^4cr» 

p. 87. § 3 
Fn>m H«i4n«ft, f». 8«. 4 f 
Something from E$ttmty demon- 
ftrat^. Vol. 2. p. 24a. J 8, 
Sorrow, p. i8/« ^ 8 
Sold thiaht not alwaysi p« ^it 

Not in found Sleep* p» 72. § 

II 
Its Immatorklity we know nbt. 
Vol* a« p*i39- 4 6 
. JleUgioQ liot concerned in the 
SouPs Immateriality, ik. 
Our Ignorance about it, p, 
298. 4.37 
Sound, ita Modes* p* i88. $ 5 
Space* its idea got by Sight* and 
Toocb, p. it7« ^s . 
Its Modiicataons, p« ij^. § 

Not Body; p. 1)2^ 4 12 

Its Parts infeparabk, p. 132. 

* 13 

ImmovciJbliB* p. i^%, § 14 

Whether Body or %^]Xf p. 99. 

5 16 
Whether Sobftance c^ Acd- 
' dent^p. 133. i 17 
Infinite* p. 14. § 20. atd p. 

168. i 4 
Ideas of Soul and Body drfimS^ 
. p. 136. S as 
Confidercd ai a Solsdf p^ i6i. 

* n 

. Hard to coHceive any real Be- 
ing* void of Sori^ 4. 



Specieti why ehan^ng one flb* 
pie Idea of che ^complex 
one* is thought to change 
the Species in Modes** but 
not in Subftanccs* Vol. 7# 

Ot Animals and Vegetables^ 

moilly difHngoifhed by Fi^ 

tture, a. § 19, 20 
Of other things by C^UMf, ib. 
Made* by the Underftanding 

for Commnnication, Vol. 2. 

p. 37. J 9 - 
No Species of mixed Modes 

without a Name* Vol. z, p. 

^8. §11 
. Of Snbilancf s are determined 

by the nominal MJ/inat^ Vol. 

p. 49. $ 13. and'p. 39. S 13* 
Not by iubftantial rWvirj* Vol. 

a. p. 47. § 10 
Nor by the rtal Ej/htcej Vol. z. 

p. 51. § 18. and p. 34. ^2* 
.Of Spirits how diHinguifhed^ 

Vol. ^. p. 47. § II 
More Species of Creatures a-» 

bove than llelow us. Vol. 2. 

48. i 12 
Lrmtmra vtry gralmd*' if^^ 
What is necei&rj to the makr 

ing of Species by real £& 

fences, Vol. 2, p. 50. § r4 
Of Animah and Plams cannot 

be diftingttiftied by Frvpaga-- 

tioHf Vol. 2* p. 53. J 23 
Of Animals «nd Vegetabkl 

diftinguiihed principally by 

the Shape ami Fignpey of 

other Things by the €k>hhi4 

Vol. 2. p. 57. } 29 
Of Man iikewife in part* Vol 

2. p. 54. S a6 
Inftaitce Abbot of St. Martin, 

a. 

b but a parti^ Conception of 
wkirt 



ofP. 
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wii4t b in the f aifividaalsy 

VoL 2. p. 60. §32 
. Tu th« Qamptex idek, which 

the N'ames ftand for> that 

makes the Species, VoK 2. 

p. 62. % 35 
MaitmakestheSpecksor Sorts, 

Vol. 2. p. 63. i 36, j7 ' 
Bst theFoaodition olFit is in 

the Similitude foatnd in 

Tkiiige, /i. 

Every diftinf): abflraft Idea 

jnakee a different' Specie^ 

Vol. 2. p. 63. § 38 ^ 
Sfieech,. its Bid, VoL £« p. 4. 

^2 
Proper Speech, Vol. 2. p« 7.' 

Intelligible, /^, 
S^^ts, the Exifteace of Spii^ts 

not kaowable. Vol. t» p. 

>57..§i2. , 
Operation of Spirits on Bodies 

j^t conceivable, VoL 2/ p. 

182. § 28 
What Knowledge they havfe of 

Bodies, Vol. z. p, I if. J 23 
Separate^ how their knowledge 

may exceed oars, p. *i r 5 • § 9 

We have as clear' a Notion of 

* Cbe $ab&incd of Spirits as 

of Body, p. 248. § 5 
' A Obnjeftare concerning one 

way of Knowledge, wherein 

Spirits eiBcel us, p. 257, J 

Our IJeas of S. P» 258. J 15 
As clear as that of Body, p. 

260. § 22 
Primary Idtaj beiongkig to $" 

p. 259. § 18 
Move»jp. 259. § 19 
Ideas of S. and JSod^f emtfared^ 

The Exiftence of S. as eafy to 
' be admitted as that oi Bodies ^ 
p. 26;j.. § 28 



W« have M JVm kl># Spirits 
tommaxmxMm their T^uzhts, 
p. 268. §36 . 
. HovfarwcareigoorantoftW 
Being, Species, and Pmper- 
ties of fipiriti, V<)|. 2. j^ 
iBi . 4 27 
Stiuiidity, p..|j4. f 8 
Subftance, p. 2^5. J i 
S.aoldettority p. 59. f i4f 
Not very kfto«r*ble, /^. 
QurCenaliigrcoiiceniing; ih«» 
reaches but a iittleway, Vol, 

2. fiU 204. ( 7« p» 2<»6. ^ f Q*' 

and ft 2if. § 15 
The confufed^/iw of Subftance 
in general, makes a3<waj$ a 
Pait of the Etfence of ^e 
Species of Subftance^, VoU 

■ *• P'ji-^ ii 

In SubftaUG^ we rrflift reftify 
the ttgfli^cation , of their 
Names by the Things, more 
than by ^ttktMi^n Vol.* 2. 
p. 177. S^M 
ThCtt /4f/i/ -fingle or ci^leftive, 

p. 125. §6 
We haitt ^^ diaiftft M^^S. 

P- 133- § 18; 19 
We have no Idea of pure S. 

p. 243. 52 
Oar /(^^ of the Sorts of Ss. 

P;^45. 4>4»6 
Obfefvable* inour Idea of 8s. 

p. 269* § 37 
CoUedive /^<f«i of Ss. p. 270. 
They «re fingle Idea,, ih, § z 
Three Sorts, p. 280. %z 
The I(kaK otS^, hirve in the 

Mind a (feeble Reference, p. 

34^*6 
The Properties of Ss, numerous, 

tn4 not 9t ai! to be known, 

P- 352. § 9' 10 
The perfea ideas of Ss. p. 

Threq 
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Three Sdits of M«r» make ^or 
complex one of Subftanccs, 



p. t54. §9 
btilty. 



Sobtiltjr, what» Voi. 2. p. 93. 

SHCOsffion, an Idga got chiefly 
from the Traia of our 
IJeai, p* 94. § 9. and p. 142. 

Wliich Train is the MeaTore 
of it» p. 144. 4 12 
Summum Bcmm, wherein it con- 

fifts, ip. 219. i 55 

Syllc^iim« no Help to Reafoning, 

Vol. 2. p. 290* i 4 
TheUfeofS, /^. 
Incoaveniencies of S. $i. 
Of no U(e in Probabilities, VoL 

2, p. 298. § 5 
Helps not to new Pifooveriei, 
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